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Sir, 

One of the earliest and most pleasing Remi- 
niscence in my literary life, is my acquaint- 
ance with your father. — When we were both 
young, his various learning and elegant accom- 
plishments attracted my attention and reverence ; 
his long political career, ever marked by ho- 
nour, integrity, talent and beneficence, was 
beheld by his numerous friends with delight and 
respect ; and in these feelings, and the joy of 
seeing all his great and good qualities revived 
in his son, no one participated more than 
myself. It is pleasing to me to have this oppor- 
tunity of recfli ding the friendship with which 
he and yourseli have so long honoured me. 

W h the greatest regard, 

I have the honour to be 

Mr obl'ged and obedient Servant, 

CHARLES BUTLEIL 

Lincoln's-Inn, 

aSth Feb. i828. 
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REMINISCENCES. 



INTRODUCTION. 



As the Writer's time of life admonishes him, 
that this* may be the last occasion, on which any 
production of his pen will solicit the attention 
of the public, he avails himself of it to mention 

THE TITLES OF ALL HIS WORKS, and tO State 

succinctly some circumstances and observations, 
which the present publication brings to his re- 
miniscence. Several works having been im- 
puted to him, -in which he has had no concern, 
and which he knows only by their titles, he takes 
this opportunity of disclaiming ^.ll, which he 
shall not mention. 

M. Pellisson, in his account of M. Hu6t ihe 
celebrated bishop of Avranches, observes of hiin, 
that, " from his tenderest years, he gave himself 
" to study ; that, at his rising, his going to bed, 
" and during his meals, he was reading, or had 
" others to read to him ; that neither the fire of 

• These reminiscences, in a contracted form, were prefixed 
to the writer's Historical Memoirs of the English, 
Irish and Scottish Catholics, the publication referred 
to in the text. 
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" youth, the interruption of business, the variety 
•'* of his employments, the society of his friends, 
" nor the bustle of the world, could ever mode- 
" rate his ardour for study*." These expressions 
the Reminiscent has applied, with complete 
justice, to the reverend Mr. Alban Butler, the 
author of " The Lives of the Saints," his paternal 
uncle f: he believes that, with some justice at 
least, he may also apply them to himself. 

It is pleasing to him to reflect, that, though few 
have exceeded him in the love of literature, or 
pursued it with greater delight, it never seduced, 
or was suspected by his professional friends of 
seducing him, for one moment, from professional 
duty. M. Teissier J, in his account of one of the 
Yveacli jurisconsults noticed in his ElogeSf-men- 
tions that " he was so absorbed in his literary 
" pursuits, that his wife was frequently obliged to 
" drag him from his library to his bureau." To 
this necessity, the loved and revered person, to 
whom the Reminiscent owes thirty-seven years 
of happiness, was never exposed. 

Very early rising, — a systematic division of 
his time, — ^abstinence from all company and from 
•all diversions not likely to amuse him highly, — 
from reading, writing, or even thinking on mo- 
dern party politics, — and, above all, — never per- 

* Pellisson, Histoire de TAcademie, vol. i. p. 102. 

t In the account of his life inserted in the 3d vol. of the 
writer's works. 

X E16ges des Hommes S^avans tk^s de THistoire de M. de 
Thou. Leyde, 4 vols. 12 mo. 



mitting a bit or scrap of time to be unemployed, — 
have supplied him with an abundance of literary 
hours. His literary acquisitions are principally \ 
owing to the rigid observance of four rules : — ^ 
to direct his attention to one literary object only 
at a time ; to read the best book upon it, con- 
sulting others as little as possible ; — where the 
subject was contentious, to read the best book on 
each side ; — to find out men of information, and, 
when in their society, to listen, not to talk. 

The produce of his literary labours has ap- 
peared in the publications, . which these pages, 
opus senile, will be found to mention.- It is a 
great satisfaction to him to reflect that none of 
his writings contain a single line of pergonal hos- 
tility to any one. 
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I. 



EDUCATION — FOREIGN COLLEGES FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF ENGLISH CATHOLICS. 

NO one ever discovered a passion for litera- 
ture at an earlier hour in his life than the Remi- 
niscent. He was first sent for education to 
a roman-catholic academy at Hammersmith. — 
During the two centuries, which immediately 
followed the reformation, the severity of the 
penal code had prevented the establishment, in 
England, of catholic institutions for education. 
The first, which acquired any thing like celebrity, 
was at Twyford in Hampshire ; it had the honour 
of furnishing Mr. Pope with his first rudiments 
of learning : the school at Hammersmith and a 
few others followed. They were occasionally 
interrupted by informers ; so that it was deemed 
advisable to break up the establishment at Twy- 
ford ; and more than once, the apprehension of 
a domiciliary visit forced the master of the school 
at Hammersmith to send away, suddenly, all its 
inmates to their parents. But, after the middle 
of the last century, the catholic schools were 
seldom molested. 

From Hammersmith, the Reminiscent was 
removed to on English catholic college in the 
university of Douay, under the care of secular 
priests. This was one of the seminaries of edu- 
cation, which, as education at home was denied 



them, the piety of roman-catholics formed on 
the continent. The principal of these- were fliat 
at . Douay, and one at St. Omer's under the 
direction of the Society of Jesus; — stirps ad pro* 
movendas bonas literas feliciter natay-^BS Lipsius 
said of the Medici. The design of all these in- 
stitutions was to educate, for the ecclesiastical 
state, a succession of youths, who might after- 
wards be sent on the English mission. The catho- 
lic gentry availed themselves of them for the 
education of their children. They were excel- 
lently instructed in their religion; the clashes 
were well taught, but the main object of them 
being to form members for the church, they were 
not calculated to qualify the scholars either for 
business, the learned professions, or the higher 
scenes of life. Writing, arithmetic and geography 
were litfle regarded in them; modem history was 
scarcely mentioned, and little attention paid to 
manners. 

But every care was taken to form the infant 
mind to religion and virtue : the boys were se- 
cluded from the world ; every thing that could 
inflame their imagination or passions was kept 
at a distance; piety, somewhat of the ascetic 
nature, was inculcated; and the hopes and fears, 
which Christianity presents, were incessantly held 
in their view. No classic author was put into their 
hands, from which every passage, describing 
scenes of love or gallantry, or tending, even in 
the remotest degree, to inspire them, had not 
been obliterated. How this was done may be 
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seen by any person, who will iaspect father 
Juvenfi's excellent editions of Horace or Juvenal. 
Few works of English writers were permitted to 
be read; none, which had not been similarly 
expurgated. The consequence was, that a 
foreign college was the abode of innocence, 
learning and piety. 

|t has been questioned, whether this system of 
education , is perfectly free from objection ; — 
whether the sudden transition from the walls of 
this holy retiremient, into the allurements of plea- 
sure, which every youth must encounter, the in- 
stant he steps into the world, is not likely to make 
him rush into the opposite extreme of indulgence 
and dissipation ; whether the strict state of co- 
ercion, in which these students were educated, 
did not tend to break their spirit ; — whether their 
imaginations were not too much subdued by the 
awful view of the eternal years thus incessantly 
^presented to them ; — whether more of the world s 
morality ought not to be taught to all,, who are to 
live in the world: — in one word, whether the 
general effect of the system was not calculated to 
produce a feebleness of mind and soul, that 
would shrink from contention, and give the palm 
to the less religious, but bolder adventurer, 

'^ Vincentem strepitus^ et natum rebus agendid/' 

" But,-^what is the end of our being?" asked a 
priest, to whom, for the sake of obtaining his an- 
swer, the Reminiscent retailed these objections : 
" Is it, what is usually termed, to succeed in life? 
" to deserve the praise of elegance? to obtain 
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" renown? is it not to save one's soul? Can tliis 
"* be done better than by protracting innocence 
** as long as possible? What can compensate its 
" early loss?'— You say that all this purily will 
" shrink at the first touch of the world. Be it so; 
" but the victim will then only be in the situation 
" in which he would, in all probability, have 
*^ been much sooner, if he had been educated in 
" a dissipated school. Besides, — is it certain that 
^* this will be the case? Does experience show 
" that the habits of years are so soon overcome? 
" — Admit however that it unfortunately hap- 
pens, — who is most likely to experience salu- 
tary compunction? and, when sober years, the 
" rHour de Vdgey as the French describe this 
" period of life, shall come on, who is most 
"likely to return to religion and regularity, — 
** he, whose youthful years were.strict and pious, 
" or he, to whose youth devotion was unknown? 
" You say, that this sequestered education and 
" these submissive habits disqualify for active 
" life : but don't they teach obedience, teach 
" modesty, teach duty ?— Now, what is the rank, 
" what the pursuit, for which these do not emi- 
" nently qualify? But, let experience decide the 
'^ question. The exclusion of the catholics of 
" this realm from all public, and from most lucra- 
" tive situations, and the general depression of 
" their body, place them under many disad- 
** vantages. Making due allowances for this cir- 
" cumstance, and for the comparative proportion 
" of their numbers, you will find that they will 
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'* not su£fer in comparison vriih their protestant 
<* brethren. No, the more I think of it," continued 
the good ecclesiastic, '^ the mqre I feel disposed 
" to advocate the strict precautionary discipline 
" of our foreign colleges-" — The Reminiscent 
sincerely rejoices that he was educated in one of 
them. The words " Douay college," it has ever 
been a pleasure to him to hear; they have^ever 
brought to his recollection years of great happi- 
ness and scenes of great edification. 

It may be added, that the world has unavoid- 
ably found some way into these establishments 
since the inmates of them have been settled in 
England, and that their plan of education has 
been materially improved. Reading, arithmetic, 
geography, and modern history, are systemati- 
cally taught ; and due regard is shown to manners. 

On two accounts, — cheapness and universal 
equality of treatment,— ?-the foreign education, of 
which we are speaking, was entitled to the highest 
praise. The instruction, the dress, the board, the 
pocket-money, the ornamental accomplishments 
of music, dancing and fencing, every thing, ex- 
cept physic, was defrayed by the moderate yearly 
sum of 30/. There was no distinction of rank: 
— when the late duke of Norfolk was at Douay 
college, he rose at the same hour, studied and 
said his lesson in the same classes, ate at the same 
table, and wore the same uniform as the other 
boys; the son of the duke de St. Carlos did the 
same at Stony hurst; the grand Cond^ had d(Mie 
the same at the Loyolan College de Clermont 





But, whatever objection might he inade to the 
retired and devotional habits of a foreign college, 
in respect to persons destined to tiie world, none 
could be made to them in respect to persons 
destined to the church. The fruits of their pious 
education always appeared in the conduct of the 
catholic priests serving on the English mission. 

In describing the general body of the clergy 
of Amiens, the biographer of the celebrated 
bishop of that city, says, that " they were all 
*^ decent, and many exemplary." Higher praise 
belongs to the English catholic clergy. Who 
of them is" not punctual in his attendance at the 
altar ? or assiduous in his confessional ? Who, 
not ready at the call of every poor man, to afford 
him spiritual succour? or to instruct his poor 
child ? Where is the hospital, the workhouse, or 
the prison, into which, if it have a catholic 
inmate, the catholic priest does not cheerfully 
carry the comforts of religion ? 

With few exceptions, these servants of God, 
and benefaxjtors of man, — for these honourable 
appellations they certainly deserve, — subsist by 
privations. Still — ^scanty as is their revenue, tlie 
poor generally have some share of it. Wherever 
he is, the English catholic priest is the poor 
man's friend. 

It should be mentioned, that, notwithstanding 
their exile and persecutions, the hearts of the 
English scholars educated in these foreign col- 
leges remained truly English. This was fre- 
quently observed by those, among whom they 
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were domiciliated. During the war, which was 
closed by the peace of Paris, every victory which 
the English gained over the French, was a 
triumph to the English boys : their superiors 
were more than once admonished by the magis- 
trates and their friends not to make their joy on 
these occasions too noisy. The salutary and 
incontrovertible truth, that one Englishman can, 
any day, beat two Frenchmen, was as firmly be- 
lieved, and as ably demonstrated at Douay and 
St. Omer's, as it could be at Eton or Winchester. 
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II. 



CLASSICAL STUDIES HOMER — VIRGIL . 

DEMOSTHENES CICERO — DRYDEN — POPE 

MODERN ENGLISH POETS. 

Classical literature was, for some years after 
he quitted Douay college, the delight of the Re- 
miniscent; such it had been even before that time. 
He distinctly recollects his almost infant admi- 
ration of Tasso in Fairfax's translation, and of 
Homer in Pope's ; and that, even then, he felt 
the splendid invocation, with which Homer intro- 
duces his catalogue of the ships, and the noble 
speech of Sarp6don to Glaucus. At Douay he 
read the two great epic poems of antiquity in 
their original language, and then preferred the 
Roman to the Grecian bard. At a subsequent 
time he renewed his Greek education under 
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the late Dr. Harwood *, and then he began i& 
be sensible of the transcendent beauties of the 
latter. 

Homer has since been his favourite author. 
The sublime conceptions, vivid figures, interest- 
ing narratives, but more than all, the exquisite 
style and perfect common sense of the Maeonian 
bard, are far above any praise which they can 
receive in thesq pages. His work is a prodigy : 
— We must suppose either that he was preceded 
by other writers, who had brought poetry to the 
perfection, or nearly to the perfection, in which 
we find it in his writings; or that he himself 
created the poetry of his own immortal work. 

It is observable that Herodotus f seems to de- 
clare for the latter opinion. ** As for the gods," 
these are his words, " whence each of them was 
" descended, or whether they were always in 
" being, or under what shape or form they ex« 
" isted, the Greeks knew nothing till very lately. 
" Hesiod and Homer were, I believe, about four 
" hundred years older than myself, and no more; 
" and these are the men who inade a theogony 
" for the Greeks ; who gave the gods their ap- 
" pellations, defined their qualities, appointed 
" their honours, and described their forms. As 
" for the poets, who are said to have lived be- 

* The Greek language appeared to be as familiar to this 
learned man as the English. An eminent Greek scholar once 
said, — " I don't know why it is so, but I read no Greek author 
" as familiarly as I do a newspaper." — Did even the Stevenses 
r^ad Greek as familiarly as we read newspapers ? 
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** fore these men, I am of opinion they came after 
" them." In* this passage, Herodotus expresses 
an opinion that the Grecian theogony was the 
invention of Homer and Hesiod ; but, whoever 
reflects on its nature, its complication and con- 
trivance, its countless but coherent relations and 
dependencies, must be sensible that this was 
impossible. 

Even if this opinion were admitted, a furthet 
difficulty would press upon us. The poetry oT 
Homer is complete ; the structure of the hex- 
ameter is equalled by no other mode of versifi- 
cation in any language ; the formation of the 
phrases, the collocation of the words, the figura- 
tive diction, the animation of inanimate nature, 
whatever else distinguishes poetry from prose, is 
introduced, in its most perfect mode, into the 
poems of Homer. The universal opinion of all 
ages has acknowledged these to constitute the 
true poetical character, and no succeeding age 
has improved on any of them. Was he, then, 
the inventor of them? — This exceeds human 
power. Was he preceded by other bards, upon 
whom he refined, and whom he transcendently 
excelled? Then, — what has become of these 
antecedent poets ? 

To solve diese difficulties, the Reminiscent begs 
leave to suggest a conjecture, in which he has 
sometimes indulged himself; — that there existed 
in central Asia a civilized and powerful nation, 
in which the Sanscrit language was spoken, 
and the religion of Brama prevailed ; this, the 
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initiated might reconcile, by emblematical expla* 
nation, with philosophy; but, in the sense in 
which it was received by the people at large, it 
was the rankest idolatry ; — that, comparing what 
the writers on India, and the Siamese, Chi- 
nese and Japanese writers, relate of a celebrated 
man, whom they severally call Budda, Sommo- 
nocoddom, Fohi and Xaha, we have reason to 
HBtippose that he. was the same person, and a re- 
former of the Sanscrit creed »and ceremonial; 
that his reformed system may be called Bud- 
dism : that this still prevails in Tartary, China, 
and numerous islands in the Indian Archipelago; 
but that Sanscritism still exists in Hindustan ; that 
either before or after the Buddistic schism, Q,nd 
BOt far from the era usually assigned to the fabu- 
lous ages, the Sanscritans spread their doctrines 
and languages over the countries, which lay to 
their west, so that, in the course of time, they 
became the religious creed and language both of 
Greece and Italy ; that civilization and the arts 
and sciences flourished at this period among 
them ; that those, who introduced them into 
Greece, were called the Pelasgi; that those, 
who introduced them into Italy, acquired the 
appellation of Hetruscans ; that, by degrees, the 
Sanscrit was moulded into the Greek language ; 
that from the Greek it degenerated, in Italy, into 
Ae Latin ; that this state of things continued in 
Greece, till the irruption of the Dorians and 
Heraclidae into Peloponnesus, about eighty years 
after the Trojan war; and in Italy, until the period 
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usually assigned for the foundation of Rome, 
when, from some unknown event, the glories of 
Hetruria were considerably impaired ; that, after 
the settlement of the Dorians and Heraclidae m 
Peloponnesus, but while the former traditionary 
learning of Greece was still remembered, Homer 
wrote ; that, in the confusion which followed this 
event, the memory of Homer and the preceding 
' and contemporary poets was lost ; and that the 
minor poets never revived, ^but that the super- 
eminent merit of Homer buoyed up his strains 
against the overwhelming waves of time, and 
restored them to celebrity. "> 

This conjecture receives some countenance 
from the opinion generally entertained by the 
ancients, that Homer acquired his knowledge in 
Egypt, and the Egyptians tjieirs from India; and 
from the system of Sir William Jones* respect- 
ing the identity of the Indian, Grecian and 
Italian deities : — Among these, if we believe 
Dr. Milne t, we should include the national 
deities of China. — It is also said by Sanscrit 
scholars, that there are strong marks of affinity 
between the languages of these nations, and that 
something even which resembles the Greek and 
Roman metres, is discoverable in Sanscrit poetry. 

But, whatever opinions may be formed on the 

* In his excellent dissertation upon this subject in the 
" Asiatic Researches." 

t See his " Retrospect of the First Ten Years of the Pro- 
" testant Mission to China," — an interesting work, printed at 
the Anglo-Chinese press in Malacca. 
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points which have been mentioned, no doubt 
can be entertained of the supreme merit of the 
Homeria poems. 

In one respect — the strong and exquisite de- 
lineation of character — Homer has, unquestion- 
ably, excelled all other writers. His heroes con- 
stitute nearly all the genera into which mankind 
can be divided ; the specieses of them he left to 
his foDowers. Sometimes however, he descends 
to these, and then his pencil is equally powerful 
and distinct. All the principal actors in his 
poems have the heroic port, and therefore inspire 
awe ; but they are all human, and therefore in- 
terest by their successes and misfortunes. 

Here, Vi?*gil, miserably fails. With the ex- 
ception of Dido, and perhaps of Tumus in his 
latest hour, he has scarcely introduced into the 
^neid a personage who either imposes by the 
grand, or interests by the amiable features of his 
character. -Sneas is worse than insipid : — he 
disgusts by his fears, his shiverings, and his hu- 
man sacrifices : and, in his interview with Helen, 
while Troy was on 'fire, he is below contempt. 
Amata, however, is Virgil's crime : he had invested 
Dido with grandeur ; he might have made Amata 
lovely; and, as he had excited our admiration 
for the Tyrian queen, he might have drawn our 
tears for the daughter of Latinus. 

It must be obvious to every reader that Homer's 
women are infinitely preferable to Virgil's; but 
it is not a little remarkable that the women of 
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Ossian are equal in grace, and superior in deli- 
cacy and feminine tenderness to both. The 
icicles on Dian's temple are not more pure, more 
chaste than they. This seems to the Reminiscent 
to afford a strong, but, in his opinion, a solitary 
argument, in favour of the authenticity of the 
poems which describe them*. 

The " Paradise Lost " did not admit the dis- ' 
crimination of character, or excitement of feeling, 
which the Iliad contains ; and in this respect is 
necessarily its inferior. But the ability with 
which Milton struggled with this overwhelming 
difficulty is prodigious, and may justify our as- 
serting the equality of the poets, while we admit 
the inequality of the poems. Perhaps neither 
the Latin nor the English epic contains any in- 
sulated passage which can be compared with the 
description of the Mourner at the Sceean gate, or 
with, — perhaps the very noblest effort of the epic 
muse, — Priam's begging the body of Hector f: 

• The magic of exquisite poetry is, perhaps, nowhere more 
conspicuous than in the description of Dido's silent and in- 
dignant scorn of iEoeas in the Stygian regions, and her 
return to Sichseus. Stript of the charm, with which it is 
invested hy the poet, the scene is disgustingly ludicrous ; hut, 
as it is related by Virgil, it rises to sublimity. If the whole 
adventure on the Tyrian shore had been told by an ordinary 
poet, the widower and the widow would always have been in 
view, and been comic. 

t One fancied scene, however, of common life— -the prison 
interview between Jeannie Deans and Effie, in the Heart of 
Mid Lothian — ^has been described with such exquisite pathos(, 
that, if it were lawful to weigh heroes and ordinary mortals 
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—to these only, Milton's descriptions of Satan 
in his first book, and some scenes in which. he 
introduces Adam and Eve, are inferior. Yet, 
there is no part of Homer which we read with 
more pleasure than the second, fourth and sixth 
books of Virgil. The story of Nisus and Euryalus 
is exquisite; but is it not exceeded by the night- 
adventures of Ulysses and Diomedes, in which 
we hear every step, and feel every breath ? Ho- 
mer's language is uniformly idiomatic : Is not 
Virgil's occasionally too highly polished ? Does 
it not sometimes cease to be Latin ? Has not the 
poem of Lucretius, have liot the hexameters of 
CatulluSy and the epistles of Horace, more of the 
true raciness of the Latian soil ? 

The Reminiscent recollects the litde real ad- 
miration with which, when he was at Douay, 
he read the Olynthiacs and Philippics of Z>e- 
masthenesj and the preference which he then 
gave to Cicero ', but when afterwards, he perused 
them with Dr. Harwood, and, by attending the 
debates in parliament, became acquainted with 
the nature and effects of public speaking, he 
perceived the excellence of Demosthenes. As 
an orator, Cicero always appeared to the Re- 

in the same scales, it might he compared with this wonder 
of Homer's muse, and not suffer hy the comparison. No 
judge of good writing ever approached the pages which 
contain it, without a fear of th^ author's failure ; none has 
perused them without astonisJiment at tlie felicity of the 
execution. 
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mimscent to be entitled to the full measure, 
lYhich he has received, of universal admiration : 
— ^he trembles to add, that he thinks his philoso- 
phical works defective in order and precision, 
and that they contain a superfluity of words. 
His Letters are beyond praise : it is observable 
that an epistle to Lentulus, in the first book* of 
his familiar correspondence, contains the ablest 
delineation of ratting^ and the most artful apology 
for it, which have a()peared. No letters, ancient 
or modem, are comparable with Cicero's. 
Rai^ine always carried in his pocket a volume of 
those to Atticus. — Lord Bolingbroke's may be 
thought to approach nearest to them. — From 
the specimens which we have seen, it may be 
confidently expected, that the letters^ of Mr. 
Burke will be found eminently beautiful and 

interesting t- 

Of the works of the ancients, which time has 
intercepted from us, it is difficult to fix on that, 
of which we should most lament the loss. Mr. 
Fox mentioned to the Reminiscent that he prin- 
cipally regretted the lost tragedies of Euripides, 

 Epist. ad Familiares, 1. 1. ep. 7, 

t The perfect diction of Madame de Sevigni must be lost, 
in a great measure, upon foreigners : they will be more sen- 
sible of the clear nervous style of Madame de Maintinon, and 
the unpretending wisdom and good sense of her observations, 
addressed in general to persons in the most exalted ranks, but 
conveying lessons of virtue and prudence to persons of every 
condition. Do not these letters place her at the head of the 
female writers of France? 
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arid the C6hl6'dies of Meiiaiid^r : gdftie ffcinl: the- 
i)6cades of lity, and thfe |)ortic^s bt Tacitus, 
which have tioi teathed trs, a gtt^tet loss, it 
the Rfemhlisceht could obtain ^nf of the cg&erfl 
depefdita by a \^igh, it would bd the Memoirs of 
MegasihefniSj the atebassador of Sefeucus at Pa- 
Irbbtfa*^, the cipitif of the f^rasii, of the coun- 
try watered by the cofifluence^ of the Gaiiges arict 
Jt(ttoa. What t sfoife of ancient Indian learn- 
ing might we not eitpect theni to uiifeld ! 

Classical liferattire naturally leads to a eori- 
sideration of mbdern poetry, t'he Il6'mi*iigcenf d\ 
alriiostt complete ignorance of the Italian tUn- 
gttdge^ does^ not allow him to gpei^ of the poetJ 
of that couritfjr. He waiS once femiliar with those 
of France : but his total neglect of them, with 
very few exceptions, during the forty last years 
of his life, has driven them froiii his recollectiori. 
He remembers, howevei*-, his admiration of the 
perfect irtyle of Boileaii, without a useless epi- 
thet, or an imperfect word, and with very little 
of that inversion, which is the great defect of . 
French poetry ; — he also recollects his admira- 
tion of the poemiSf of Jean Baptiste RomseaUy 
who appeared to hiih to posses^ more of the 
true poetic character than,— (unless we should 
except Raf ine), — ^has been bestowed on any of 
his countrymen. His works are little knowtl in 
this country ; a selection of them,-^(fof, unfor- 
tunately, several are highly objectionable), — was 
made by father Por^e : — an English reader will 

c 2 
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1)6 delighted with them ; he will find that, in se- 
veral, the French bard has mounted the wiAged 
steed, and soared with no middle flight*. 

It was not till " the subtle thief of youth" 
had stolen all his early years, that the Remi- 
niscent was really sensible of the wonders and 
charms with which the pages of the bard of the 
Avon abound, and which, notwithstanding his 
countless deformities and absurdities, place him 
in the British — the Reminiscent believes, — in 
every theatre, without a rival or a second. Shak- 
spear e J perhaps, is the only poet who has put 
into the mouth of an actor a speech which the 
person, whom that af tor was intended to repre- 
sent, might have spoken on the occasion to which 
it is assigned. Brutus and Anthony might have 
uttered the very speeches, Handet might have 
pronounced the very soliloquy, Macbeth and his 
Lady might have held the same dialogue, and 
FalstafF and the Merry Wives of Windsor might 

* Every reader of taste must admire the following stanza ; 
— »-the French bard abounds with strains of equal beauty. 
^^ Montrez nous, guerri6rs magnanimes ! 
" Votres virtus dans tout leur jour ; 
" Voyons comment vos coeurs sublimes 
** Du sort souti^ndront le retour ! 
 " Tant que sa faveur vous s^onde, 
" Vous 6tes les maitres du monde, 
** Votre grandeur nous eblouit:— 
" Mais au moindre r6vers funeste, 
" Le masque tombe, Thomme reste, 
" Et le heros s'evanouit. 
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Rave had the same conversations as Shakspeare* 
has ascribed to them. This is his peculiar praise f . 
and, (at least with the single exception of Ho- 
mer), no other poet has so many real touches of 
simple or sublime nature *• 

Gn a late perusal of some of the best works of 
Dryden and Pope, the Reminiscent thought he 
perceived a great superiority in the former : he 
remembers when he thought the contrary. Age, 
he believes, makes us fastidious in poetry, and^ 
feel much more than we do in youth, the truth oF 
the known observation of Horace^ — 

Mediocribus esse poetis, 
Non Dl, non homines, non concessere Columnar 

He remembers whence knew by heart a great 
part oiDodskjfs Collection : he is now insensible 
of the merit of the greater portion of the poems, 
which it contains. Very little poetry, which has 
appeared since the. decease of Pope, now afibrda. 

* The circumstances^ which he invents, are sometimes so. 
perfectly suited to the scene which he describes, and the 
actors in it, that we feel it quite certain, and would even 
wager, that they really took place. Thus, when Casca relates 
to.Cassius, the offer of the crown to Caesar, and his unwilling 
rejection of it, Cassius asks, '^ Did Cicero say any thing?'' 
" Aye," Casca answers, " he spoke Greek.*' " To whal 
" effect? " asks Cassius. " Nay," replied Ca^a, " an I tell you 
*' that, ril ne'er look you i' the £ace again ; hut those that' 
*' understood him, smiled at one another and shook their 
" heads." Now, supposing Cicero to have been present at* 
the scene, is it not quite certain that Cicero did talk Greek ^ 
and that all who understood him, did smile and did shakCv 
their heads? 



him plepjBure j hnt Goldsmith, Colli^s, ajid sopae 
passages} in Churcfiill, he yet perusps with de- 
ligjit. This very year he fe^d the Comus pf 
Milton, an4 his Al^gr9 ami Pens^ro^o, with all 
the zest and admiration of youth, ]VJis;si Seward 
ijsed to say, th^t ste ^jvould try a person, who 
prptpnded to a taste fqr poetry, by his feelings 
qa perusi^g, fpr the fifst tiyne, the Lycidas of 
JyfiltP^^- W<>bW ^oi his feelings, when he first 
perused this n^asl;: of Cqmus, afford a better cri« 

Every vei'se of Graj/ is iaiprinte4 in the me- 
mory of the fleminiscent. Jt is remarkable that, 

notwith§t3J;4i^g ^^ obscurity, thp stiffness, the 
bad rhymes, and disgusting alliterations of that 
poet, his works are more read and remembered 
tlian those of any othei" English poet If all the 
printed copies of the poems of Gray were anni- 
hilated, there is not a county in Engliand, or a 
parish in London, in which all his English and 
all his Latin odes, and his incomparable elegy, 
mi^ht not be supplied, by the recollections of 
spme of their inhabitants. 

How v^ry little of Goldsmith is known by heart ! 
Vet his language is at once more simple and more 
elegant, and his rhymes more perfect, than those 
of Gray* He has nothing of Gray's alliteration, 
i^ti^ess, or obscurity j his in^ages ?tre 4rawp f?om 
real life ; and all he says comes home to men's 
business and manners. To what, then, are we to 
attribute the superior popularity of Gray ? Cer- 
tainly not to Goldsmith's want of excellence ; but 
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the muse of Gray was of a higher order. To use^ 
an expression attributed to Dr. Johnson, if she 
has sometimes the contortions, she has often 
what Goldsmith never has, the enthusiasm of 
the Sybil ; and even her ordinary gait shows her 
divine origin *. The greatest compliment which 
can be paid to Gray, is to mention his acknow- 
ledged superiority to Goldsmith. May not some- 
thing of this kind be said of Milton and Lord 
B3npon? Lucifer is great, how much greater is 
Satan ? 

The most eminent English poets of our own* 
times are confessedly Cowper, Lord B3npon, Sir 
Walter Scott and Southey. The true poetic cha- 
racter is spread over all their poems : those of 
Cowper are particularly set off by a general tinge 
of religious and moral melancholy, which adds 
to their general effect ; but a multitude of his lines 
are rough, — a multitude, prosaic; this renders 
the perusal of them a task, and the pleasure 
which attends it does not always compensate 
the labour. It is surprising that SQUthey^ who 
has written and still writes so much, should, as 
in his Don Roderick, have written so well. Lord 
Hyroris poems contain many passages of great 
sublimity and pathos, and many of exquisite 
gaiety and humour ; but he is too frequently 
obscure, and too often, while the attention is 
exerted in discovering his meaning, his exquisite 
poetry evaporates. Sir Walter Scotfs poems 
abound with passages of the highest splendour 

 Et vera incessu patuit Dea.— Virg^ 

c ^ 
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and animation : he carries his reader into the 
scenes which he describes, ai^d makes him 
partake ^f their agitation. An antiquarian pic- 
turesque is frequently introduced, which, parti- 
cularly to those, who are skilled in antiquarian 
lore, has an indescribable charm ; but his ease is 
not always laboured, and the mind of the reader 
is too much employed in endeavouring to under- 
stand his story, and follow the clue of his nar- 
rative, to be always alive to the charm of his 
poetry. May we not apply both to him and 
Lord Byron, what Cardinal de Retz says of the 
grand Cond6, that " he did not do justice to 
" the greatness of his own merit." We hope, 
and we believe, that neither has yet produced 
his greatest work. 

CrabbCy — sometimes the Teniers, — sometimes 
the Salvator Rosa of modern poetry, will accom- 
pany those whom we have mentioned, to pos- 
terity. When a person has succeeded so well 
in one line, it may be imprudent to wish that he 
had engaged in another ; yet it is impossible not 
to lament that his muse has not oftener fre- 
quented the abodes of virtue, of innocence, of 
comfort and joy. 

To return to Pope,— the merit of his translation 
of Homer is admitted by every person of learning, 
taste and candour. It is however true, that he 
often generalizes while Homer dwells in particu- 
lars ; that he too frequently expresses the whole, 
while Homer expresses a part only of what he 
wishes his readers to understand ; and that, by 
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describing common things or occurrences with 
too much pomp, he sometimes borders on ihe 
burlesque. This may be thought to justify Gib- 
bon's expression, that "Pope's translation has 
" every merit except that of Kkeness to its ori- 
"ginal*" 

Melmothy in his " Letters of Sir Thomas Fitz- 
" Osborne^*' produces several instances, in which 
the translation is superior, in his opinion, to the 
original. He proceeds to contrast different parts 
of the versions of Pope and Dryden, and gives a 
decided preference to the former. One passage 
cited by him is that, which describes Andro- 
mache returning, after the interview at the Scsean 
gate, to her maidens in the palace. Dryden thus 
translates the original : — 

" At this, — ^for new replies he t did not stay, 
** But laced his crested helm, and strode away. 
** His lovely consort to her house returned, 
" And, looking often back, in silence mourned. 
" Home when she came, her secret woe she vents, 

And fills the palace with her loud laments. 

These loud laments her echoing maids restore, 
*' And Hector, yet alive, as dead deplore." 

* No literal translation of the satires and epistles of Horace, 
which Pope has imitated, presents such a resemblance to the 
originals as his imitations. How well do the peer, whom purg- 
ing and blistering reduced to a single vote, and Marlbo^" 
rough's soldier, poor and old, represent the incidents which 
befel the man at Argos, and the soldier of Lucullus ! In 
some of Horace's most finished passages. Pope successfully 
contends with him : but is he ever seen in Horace's easy chair? 

t Hector. 
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It is thus reiwlered by Pope : 

.'' Thus having said,— *the glorious chief resumes 
<* His tow'ry helmet, black with shading plumes •. 
" His princess parts with a prophetic f sigh, 
*' Unwilling parts, and oft reverts her eye, 
" That streamed at every look, — then, moving slow, 
" Sought her own palace, and indulged her woe. 
*< There, while her tears deplored the godlike man, 
** Through all the train the soft infection j ran ; 
" The pious f maids their mingled sorrows shed, 
** And mourn the living Hector as the dead." 

May not the justice of the preference given 
by Melmoth to Pope's version of this passage 
be questioned ? Is not the simplicity of Dryden, 
homely perhaps as it may be thought, greatly 
preferable to the Ovidian graces of Pope ? |] 

 Does this convey the meaning of the original ? 

t There is no sigh in the original, and Homer certainly 
would not have called it *' prophetic." 

X Nothing can be less Homeric than this expression. 

§ Where did Pope find the piety of the maids ? 

II Melnooth prefers to the original, Pope's translation of 
the night-piece which follows the description of the se- 
cond battle between the Trojans and Greeks. The former 
are victorious, and drive the Greeks to the fortifications 
in the front of their ships: — Night puts an end to the 
battle ; the Trojan troops continue in the field, kindle fires, 
and keep watch under arms. To bring, in tbe liveliest 
manner, these fires and their efiect before his reader, the 
poet introduces this celebrated simile : it may be thus lite- 
rally translated: <^ As when, in the heavens, the stars 
" around the resplendent moon shine in greatest lustre, and 
** the air is without wind, the watch-towers, the mountain 
** headsy and the woody promontories are visible, and the 
** whole firmament opens itself in its inmiensity ; all the stars 
** of heaven are displiyred, and the shepherds rejoice in spirit. 
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Afl excuse for the oFn3a.ments, with which Pope 
has studiously attempted to set off his tra^^latiQI), 

^^ Suck and so.omnerous, between the ship^ im^cI the streams 
*' of XantljuQ, shonq tj;e fires of the Trojaqs before the w^lU 
^* of Trpy. A thousand fires were burning in the field, ^n4 
•* at each fire fifty men were seated, by the light of the 
^* bickering flame ; the horses stdod round the chariots, de- 
^ YQuring the white barley and oats, and awaited the fair- 
** throped morning." 

Fope thus translates the simile : 

" As Y^hen the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
'* O'er heaven's clear azure spreads her sacred lightj 
^^ When not a brefith disturbs the deep serene, 
<< iVil4 J^^\ a cloud o'ercasts the solemn scene ; 
" Arouqd her throne the vivid planets roll, 
'^ And stars unnumbered gild the glowing pole^ 
** O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 
<< And tip with silver evejy mountain's head, 
*^ Then shine the vales« the rocks in prospect rise, 
^' A flood of glory bursts from all the skies ; 
'< The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 
" Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light." 
To the preference which Melmoth claims for the trans- 
lation of this passage, over the original, an admirer of Homer 
may reasonably object: he will allow the translation to be 
a performance of no ordinary poet, but. will contend that its 
pleonasms considerably detract from its merit. Its great 
defect, however, is its total misrepresentation of the image 
and sentiment expressed in the original. Homer describee 
X^, quiescent nature ; Pope makes her poetical and animated : 
The moon is the principal object in the translation ; the original 
directs the attention to the stars, to which the poet resembles 
thf firea burning in the Trojan camp, and whieh form tbesub- 
y^\ of the comparison. '< The ikied of glory ,*^ which, io the 
words of the translator, ^^ bursts ftom all the skies,** i» repre- 
sented by him to irradiate all nature. The original m<Nre justly , 
and more picturesquely limits both the glory and ito effeets; the 



is furnished by the remark of Dr. Johnson, that 
" though Virgil wrote in language of the same 
" general fabrick with that of Homer, in verses 
" of the same measure, and in an age nearer to 
" Homer's time by 1,800 years, yet he found, 
" even then, the state of the world so muck 
" altered, and the demand for elegance* so much 
" increased, that mere nature would be end\ired 
" no longer; and that, perhaps, in the multitude 
" of borrowed passages, very feW can be shown 
" which he has not embellished f." It is impos- 
sible to deny the general justness of this remark ; 
but may not the Reminiscent be allowed to hint, 
that no embellishment should have been admitted 
by Pope that was contrary to the genius of the 
original; and to ask, whether many embellish- 
ments of this kind have not found theicway into 
the translation ! 

former to the glittering of the stars, the latter to their bringing 
into view the woods, the mountain-heads, and the promonto- 
ries. Is not this its real efifect ? Would not the scene have 
been thus painted by VernSt? 

At the end of the simile, half of a verse in the original is 
expanded into two verses ; in the last, the translator makes 
the swains bless the '' useful '* light : is not this epithet both 
very improper, and singularly contrary ta the genius of 
Homer ? 

If an admirer of Homer were required to prove the general- 
inferiority of Pope's translation, and the nature of that infe- 
riority, could he prove them better than by producing the 
original and translation of this simile? 

* Would not " refinement" have been a more proper word ? 

t Has he often improved them by these embellishments? 
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With the translation of Pope, that of Cawper 
will sustain no comparison. It is literal; and 
may be thought to bear, on this account, a nearer 
resemblance to the origlhal. It is true, that, if it 
be examined word for word, this will appear to 
be the case ; but, if the general effect of any one 
speech, or any one narrative be considered, the 
result will be very diflFerent. Let their transla- 
tions of that part of the first book of the Iliad, 
which describes the walk of the priest on the 
loud-resounding shore, and his address to the 
chiefs,, be compared: — which will be found to 
give the best notion of the exquisite charm of 
the original ? Even the most orthodox Grecian 
must give the palm to Pope. Dr. Johnson pro- 
nounces his translation to be " a poetical wonder, 
" — a production which no age or nation can 
" pretend to equal." Is this exaggerated praise? 
Dryden's translation of the ^neid stands nearest 
to it : a poet by profession, in search of poetical 
imagery, poetical combinations and poetical dic- 
tion, will perhaps find more of these in Dry den ; 
but general readers will imquestionably give a 
decided preference to Pope. 



so 
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JURISPRUDENCE. 

THEl tnfi^ of Court completely divorced the 
Reiriiriiscent from t^e muses :— in the course of 
his' professional studies he endeavoured to, obtain 
a general elementary knowledge of the Laws 
and Constitutions of other countries. The few 
following miscellaneous observations on some ot 
fiie topics, to which this subject leads, wiH not, 
perhaps, be unacceptable to his readers. 

III. 1. 
Ileirshtp and Venality of Judicial Offices in Ffance, 

An Englishman will hear with surprise, that 
itt Fraiice, from the age of Lewis the twelfth, tilt' 
the revolution, most offices of justtee were botlv 
hereditary atid saleable; he will hear, #ith! 
greater surprise, that this Was a point, otif which* 
respectable opinions were divided at the fifst, 
and continued divided to the last. 

In the year 1467, offices, which before that 
time had been simple commissions, revocable at 
the king's pleasure, were, by an edict of Lewis 
the eleventh, rendered perpetual and hereditary. 
This edict gave rise both to the heirship and sale 
of offices. In 1 493, Charles the eighth published 
an edict, which, while it prohibited the sale by 
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one subject to another, of offices that regaifdecl 
the administration of justice, was silent on the 
sale of other offices, and was therefore supposed 
to legalize their sale. An edict of Lewis the 
twelfth allowed the sale even of offices of justice. 
Until 1522, 'the whole of the money paid for the 
purchase of them was received by the crown ; 
but in that year, an edict of Francis the first 
permitted individuals, possessed of such offices, 
to sell them, on paying a certain proportion ^of 
the purchase-money into the royal treasury : this 
made venality of offices an important article of 
the French constitution, and an inqportant branch 
of the royal revenue. 

In the course of time, it underwent many 
modifications. For some centuries before the 
French revolution, it was conducted on the fol- 
lowing plan : — When the king established a new 
court of justice, the edict of its creation fixed the 
number of the magistrates or judges, and the 
specific sums to be paid by them for grants of 
the offices, which they should fill. For these, the 
candidates petitioned the king; the grants of 
them were made by letters under the great seal ; 
and, from that time, the offices were hereditary 
.in the family of the grantee. — ^Where a court 
was established, the possessor of smy of the 
offices, of which it was composed, might, in his 
life-time, and his heirs might, after his deeease^ 
dispose of it by sale ; or he might direct by wiH 
that it should be sold. When the sale of an office 
took place, the purichaser petitioned the crown 
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for a grant of it ; and, when the grant was signed, 
he paid, besides the price payable to the vendor, 
a sum of money into the royal treasury : the 
amount of it varied from 1,000 to 2,006 French 
crowns. The money which he paid into the royal 
treasury, was, on a subsequent sale of the office, 
returned to him or his heirs. Thus, the purchaser 
of an office virtually paid for it no more than 
the interest which accrued upon the purchase- 
money from the time of its payment until the 
return of it on a resale. But great care was ex- 
erted to ascertain that the person, to whom the 
office was granted, should be properly qualified 
for the discharge of its duties. It was always 
required that he should have taken the degree of 
licentiate both in the civil and the canon law ; 
and the taking of such a degree, in a French 
university,, was far from a matter of course. As 
soon as the grant of the office was delivered to 
the purchaser, he presented it to the tribunal to 
which the office belonged, with a petition, stating 
generally, his qualifications, and expressly aver- 
ring that the money, which he had paid for the . 
office, was really his own, and had not been 
borrowed by him for the purpose. A commission 
then issued, composed of lay and ecclesiastical 
lawyers and other persons of rank : they were 
directed to inquire and report upon the learning, 
morals, political conduct and general idoneity 
of the purchaser. The procureur-general of the 
parliament, within whose resort the office lay, 
presided over the commission. If the inquiry 
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was favourable to the purchaser, they chose, out 
of the digest or code, some point of law, upon 
which, at the end of eight days, he was to come 
prepared with complete legal informatioii ; he 
was also expected to answer, with general suffi- 
ciency, on the civil and canon law, and on the 
ordonnances and customary law of the country. 
Sometimes, he was declared incapable of the 
office; sometimes, a term for further probation 
was allowed him. Till the middle of the last 
century these examinations were conducted with 
great strictness. The chancellor himself occa- 
sionally examined the persons appointed to 
offices, on their competency. " One day," says 
" Brant6me, " I called on M. le Chandelier de 
rH6pital, with Mar^schaJ Strozzi, who was 
among his favourites, and he invited us to dine. 
For our dinner he gave us an excellent bouillie*, 

* Of the excellence of this bouillie, Strozzi was a consum- 
mate judge, if he was capable of appreciating the merit of his 
own cooJc. ^* This great artist maintained his master's table 
** with twelve couverts every day, during the long and severe 
** blockade of Le Petit Leyth, although he had nothing better 
** to place on it, than the quarter of a carrion-horse, and now 
** and then the grass and weeds that grew on the ramparts : 
^ c'etoit un homme swperhe ! With one thistle's head and a. 
nettle or two, he could make a soup for twenty guests ; an 
*' haunch of a littfe puppy-dog, made a roti des plus excel- ^ 
lents: but his coup de maitre was, when the rendition, what 
you call the surrender, took place and happened ; and then 
he made, out of the hind quartej- of one salted horse, forty- 
five couveits, that the English and Scottish officers and 
** nobility, who had the honour to dine with Monseigneur, 
** upon the rendition, could not tell what the devil any one of 
•* ihem were made upon at all." — Fortunes of Nigel, vol. ii. ch. i , 
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'' and nothing more ; but his co^voraatiQn wims 
" charming ; finet word^, fine sentences in abuRr 
^' daace, a^d now and then a gentle jok^. Aft^ 
** dinner, a couple of counsellors, just chosea iqtp 
** their offices, were announced ; he prdered thefn 
" in, and, without desiring them to sit dowft, 
" called for the code, and put several questions 
" upon different articles in it to the two gentle- 
men, who all the while trembled as a l^^ 
Their answers did not show much knowledge ; 
an(} he ga,ye them such a lecture ! Though the 
" youngest of th^m was fifty years old, he seot 
^^ them back to their studies. St^o:^ and I stood 
" by the fire-side highly diverted with the scene, 
'^ and particularly with the woeful countenances 
^^ of the two magistrates ; they had all tjtie appear- 
*^ ance of men going to be hailed. At length 
" the chancellor packed th^m of with a frown ; 
^' and assured them that he would inform the 
" king how ignorant they were, and would see 
** that their charges should be given to others. 
" As soon as they were out of hearing, he tpld 
" us they were two great asses ; and that it wa3 
^' against conscience that the king should name 
^' such persons for judges. We suggested to 
" him that the game, which he had offered them, 
" was too high for their palates. * Far from it,' 
" said the chancellor, * I questioned them on no 
'* point, on which a tyro in the law ought not to 
♦* be folly informed.' " 

It should be added, that, in general, the ma- 
gistrates were chosen from families of great 
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vesftctMitityj and possessed fortunes, which 
placed them considerably above want. No one 
was admitted into the parliament of Brittany, 
who could not prove that he was noble by race 
and extraetion, or in other words, who could not 
prove a century of nobility in his family. 

The advocates for the venality of offices of 
justice are proud to teckon among them the car- 
dinal de Richelieu and Montesquieu. ^^ Thd 
" venality of charges," says the latter*, " cannot 
^^ exist iti despotic states ; as it is essential to 
** despotism, that every officer should be liable'to 
** be instantaneously placed, and instantaneously 
" displaced, at the mere will of the prince. It 
'^ is proper for monarchies, as it makes the study 
" of the law a kind of qualification, which other- 
*^ wise the party would not be at the pains of 
" acquiring, to enable him to hold a family 
'^ dignity. It gives an early direction to duty ; 
and tends to confer permanence on an order of 
great public use in the state. It is a just obse*^- 
•• vation of Suidast,** continues Montesqirieu> 

* Esprit des Loix, 1. v. c. 19. 

f ft did honour to Suidas to make this observation, and to^ 
Montetqnien to feel its justness: bat, what did Monte^ieti 
read that was lost upon him? or which, as he used it, he 
di4 not turn into gold ? 

The Reminiscent invites every student, who has bewildered 
hindMif among the eognati mnd agnati of die Roman laW,;io 
peruse the 27th book De VEtpfiUdef Lois, whco-e be will fiiid 
the whole system of Roman jurisprudence, respecting heir- 
ship and succession, developed with the p^atest precision 
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" that, by the sale of offices, the Emperor Anas* 
" tasius converted the empire into an aristocracy ; 
" Plato could not endure it He declares that it 
" iatfae same, as if persons on ship-board should 
" choose a pilot for money. But Plato is speaking 
of a republic, the basis of which is virtue ; we 
are speaking of a monarchy. There, if the sale 
" of offices were not allowed by law, the greedi- 
" ness and avarice of the courtiers would, in spite 
" of the law, make them saleable. As the sales 
" of them are now regulated by our laws, the 
" chance of having them properly filled is greater 
" than if the nomination of them depended on 
" the mere will of the courtiers. Finally, such a 
" method of advancing one's self by wealth, both 
'^ inspires and sustains industry ; and, in a mo- 
" narchy, every thing, which incites noble families 
" to industry, is to be encouraged." These 
observations are excellent; but the intelligent 
reader will immediately perceive, that nothing 
urged in them for the venality of charges in 
France can be applied to the venality of them 
in England. A reflection, highly honourable 
both to the wisdom and purity of the English 
constitution, will perhaps here suggest itself to 
him! 

and perspicuity. It consists of a single chapter; but it is a 
chapter written by one, who, as he himself says of Tacitus> 
abregtiit tout ptnye qu'ilvoydit tout. 
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III. 2. 

I 

Presents and Personal Solicitations to Foreign Judges. 

Another practice in the French administra- 
tion of justice, which wUl astonish an English 
reader, was the epiges, or presents made, on some 
occasions, by the parties in a cause, to the judges 
by whom it was tried. 

A passage in Homer*, describing a compart- 
ment in the shield of Achilles, in which ,two 
talents of gold were placed between two judges, 
to be paid to the best speaker, is generally cited to 
prove, that even in the earliest times, the judges 
were paid for their administration of justice : 
but an attentive reader will probably agree with 
Mr. Mitford in his construction of this passage, 
that the two talents were not the reward of the 
judge, who should give the best opinion, but the 
subject of the dispute, and to be adjudged to him, 
who established his title to them by the best ar- 
guments. — Plutarch mentions, that, under the 
administration of Pericles, the Athenian magis- 
trates were authorized, for the first time, to require 
a remuneration from the suitors of their courts. 
In ancient Rome, the magistrates were wholly 
paid by the public ; but Justinian allowed some 
magistrates of an inferior description to receive 
presents, of a fixed amount, firom the suitors in 
their courts. Montesquieu f observes, that, " in 

* Iliad, lib. xviii. 503 — ^508. 

t Esprit des Loix, 1. xxviii. ch. 35. 
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^* the early ages of the feudal law, when legal 
" proceedings were short and simple, the lord 
" defrayed the whole expense of the admiuis- 
" tration of justice in his court. In proportion 
^^ ^ society became refined, a more complex 
^^ administration of jm^tice became necessary ; 
" ^nd it was considered that not v only thq party 
'^ who was cast, should, for having instituted a 
" bad cause, but that the successful party should^ 
" for the benefit which he had derived from the 
" proceedings of the court, contribute, in some 
" degree, to the expenses attending them ; and 
" that the public, on account of the general be-^ 
" nefit, which it derived from the administration 
" of justice, should make up the deficiency.'' 
To secure to the judges the proportion which the 
suitors were to contribute towards the expense 
of justice, it was provided, by an ordonnance of 
St. Louis, that, at the commencement of a suit, 
each party should deposit in court, the amount 
of one-tenth part of the property in dispute : that 
the tenth deposited by the unsuccessful party 
should be paid over to the judges on their pass- 
ing sentence ; and that the tenth oS tbe success- 
fe^l party should then be retujmed to hiiBk. This 
ufas varied by subsequent ordeoanances : insen- 
sibly it becjEone a cnstoto for tl^e s»coe«»fiil party 
to wait on the judges, itfter sentence was pasi^, 
9fid, as an acknowle^ig^KieEt of ^ek attention to 
%\Le c^Mse^ to presanl them with a box of sweet- 
meats, which were then called ipifea or spices. 
By degrees, this custom became a legal perquisite 
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of the judges ; it was converted into a present 
of money, and the paymtot of it required by the 
judges before the cause came to a hearing: — 
Non deliber^tur donee sdlventur species, say some 
of the anciei^t registers of the parliaments of 
France. The practice was afterwards abolished ; 
the amount of th^ Spiges was regulated ; atidj iil 
many cases, the taking of them was absolutely 
forbidden. Speaking generally, they Were not pay- 
able till final judgment ; and, if the matter were 
not heard in court, but referred to a judge for him 
to hear and report his decision upon it to the court, 
he was entitled to the whole of the Spi^s, and 
the other judges were entitled to no part of them. 
Those among the magistrates, who were most 
punctual and diligent in their attendance in court, 
and the discharge of their duty, had most causes 
referred to them, and were therefore richest in 
Spifes ; but the superior amount of them, how- 
ever it might prove their superior exertions, 
added little to their fortune, as, in the whole year, 
it did not often exceed 50/. and never 1 00 /. The 
judges had some other perquisites, and als0 some 
renmneration from government ; but the amount 
of the perquisites and remuneration of any jildge, 
excepting those of the presidents, amounted to 
little more than the ^iges. The presidents of the 
parliament had a highel* remuneration; but the 
price, which they paid for their officeiS, was pro- 
portionably higher ; and the whole sum received 
by any judge for his epiges, perquisites, and other 
itmunerations, fell short of the interest of the 
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money, which he paid for the charge ; so that^ 
virtually, the French judges administered justice, 
not only without salary, but even with some pe- 
cuniary loss. Their real remuneration was the 
rank and consideraticm, which their office gave 
them in society, and the respect and regard of 
their fellow-citizens. How well does this illus- 
trate Montesquieu's aphorism, that the principle 
of the French monarchy was honour ! It may be 
truly said,, that the world has not produced a 
more learned, enlightened, or honourable order ' 
of men, than the French magistracy. 

Englishmen are much scandalized when they 
are informed that the French judges were per^ 
sonally solicited by the suitors in court, their fa- 
milies and protectors, and by any other person 
whom the suitors thought likely to influence the 
decision of the cause in their favour. But it 
amounted to nothing: to all these solicitations 
the judges listened with efqual external reverence, 
and internal indifference ; and they availed them- 
selves of the first moment, when it could be done 
with decency, to bow the parties respectfully out 
of the room: — it was a corvSe on their time^ 
which they most bitterly lamented. 

Ill 3. 

On tlic Limits of the Right of Courts of Judicature 

to interpret Laws. 

Many distinguished magistrates and advo- 
cates in France were declared enemies to the 
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latitude of legal interpretation^ in which the paf" 
liaments of France, — (the reader will bear in 
mind, that we consider them only as courts of 
judicature), — too frequently indulged themselves. 

It was of two sorts : Sometimes they signified 
their interpretation of law by arrHs, a species of 
judicial edict, having the eflFect of law within the 
jurisdiction of the 'parliament by which it was 
issued. To this kind of semi-legislative inter- 
pretation of law, nothing in England bears any 
resemblance. On other occasions, the French 
parliaments interpreted the law, as it is generally 
done in courts of justice, by decisions on dubious 
points. Their interpretation of it by arrHs was 
frequently censured, as amounting in effect to an 
act of legislation ; they were also reproached 
with carrying interpretation too far, in their de- 
cisions. 

In the redaction of the Code Civil de NapoUon, 
this was a subject of much discussion. It gave 
rise to the fifth article^of the preliminary title, — 
'^ On the publication, effects, and application of 
" the laws." The existence and extent of the 
mischief was admitted ; some proposed, by way 
of remedy, an article, expressing " that the judges 
" should be f9rbidden to interpret the law by 
" general and prospective regulations." To this, 
others objected, on the ground, that all interpre- 
tation of law was prohibited to judges, accord- 
ing to the maxim of the civil law, imperatoris 
est interpretari legem. To this it was replied, 
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that there were two sorts of interpretation, one 
of legislation, the other of doctrine ; that the 
first was prohibited to the judges, but that the 
second was essential to their oifice. The result 
of the discussion was, that, as the two sorts of 
interpretation were not easily distinguishable, it 
was better to omit the word interpretation- The 
article, therefore, was expressed in these words : 
" It is forbidden to the judge, to pronounce, by 
" way of general and prospective regulation, oa 
" the, causes which come before them. — II est 
*^ defendu au juge^ de prononger pat voie de 
" disposition generate et reglementaire, sur ks 
^* causes qui kur sont soumises'^ 

That the right of interpretation should be 
vested in judges, no reasonable person can deny ; 
but, to what extent it should be allowed, or, in 
other words, to ascertain the exact point where 
judicial interpretation should stop, and legisla- 
tive interpretation be called in, is a question o^ 
extreme difficulty. An English lawyer will per- 
haps admit, without aiiy hesitation, that the de- 
cision of otir courts, that after^purchased estates 
shall not pads by a previous will, was an exposi- 
ticm of the meaning of ,the word " having," in 
the statute of wilk, which the courts were al- 
lowed to make, by the strictest rules of jtidicial 
interpf etation ; but he will, at least, doubt, whe- 
tber die preservation of uses, under the applicor 
tion of trusts, both against 1^ words and agamst 
the spirit of the statute of uses, was not a sub* 
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ject more proper for legislative than judicial 
provision*. 

* The Reminiscect has frequently wished for leisure ta 
compose a regular review of the code fivU^ the master-piece 
of Napoleon's legislation^ and likely to become the civil code 
of the whole continent of Europe. 

He was particularly pleased with the discussion On the Ith- 

terpretatum of Laws, with which the JHacussUms sur h Code 

Civil commence. He begs leave td detain his readers for e 
o ... 

short time on this important subject. 

He has long thought that no work would be more useful 
than one, which should show, where interpretation should 
- stop, and legislation begin. The extent and uncertainty in the 
civil law, and, we are sorry to add, in our own, are chiefly 
owing to the want of ascertaining and observing this boundary. 
^ s far as the Reminiscent can learn, the French courts of 
justice have shown greater moderation than our own, in the 
exercise of this important duty of judicature, i. The intro- 
duction of the practice of barring entails by common recove- 
ries and fines, which the judges interpreted to be real, though 
they knew them to be fictitious processes : 2. The preserva- 
tion, — already noticed, — ^bf uses under the appellation of 
trusts, in the teeth of a solemn act of the legislature : 3. The 
various modes by which Verbal agreements are supported 
against the statute of frauds: 4. And the doctrine, that notice 
of a deed shall suppfy the want of its registration, though 
otherwise essential to its validity,— are but a small proportion 
oi ^e instances, in which the decisions of our courts have had 
something very like legislative enactment. 

In the instance last cited, the courts of law of England aad 
France are directly at variance : this circuBSStance appears 
tQ the Reminiscent to deserve particular mention. 

Several points of the lawa of France, respecting subatitii- 
tiooAir^ipx entails),— <being unsettled^ and the kws respecting 
thim being different in different part^ of the kingdom, thej 
wofe ail reduced into oa€| law, by the celebrated ordonnance 
of August 1747. That ordonnance was framed by the chan- 
cellor d'Aguesseau, after taking the sentiments of every par- 
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III. 4. 

Separation of' Courts of Law and Equiti/* 
Equity, as distinguished from law, arises 
from the inability of human foresight to establish 

liament m the kingdom, upon forty-five different questions. 
The thirty-ninth question is, ^^ whether a creditor or pur- 
" chaser,— ^having notice of the substitution/' — (that is,' of the 
entail), — " before his contract or purchase, is to be admitted 
*• to plead the want of its registration?" All the parliaments, 
except the parliament of Flanders, agreed that he was ; that, 
to admit the contrary doctrine, would make it always open to 
argument, whether the party had or had not notice of the sul»- 
stitution ; that this would lead to endless uncertainty, confusion, 
and perjury ; and that it was much better that the rights of 
subjects should depend upon certain and fixed principles of 
law, than upon rules and constructions of equity, which must 
be arbitrary and consequently uncertain. The ordonnance of 
August 1747 was framed accordingly. Those, who have com- 
mented upon that ordonnance, lay it down as a fixed and un- 
deniable principle, that nothing, not even the most actual and 
direct notice supplies the want of registration ; so that, if a 
person be a witness, or even a party to the deed of substitution 
or entail, still, if it be not registered, he may safely purchase, 
or lend money upon a mortgage of the property substituted *. 

* See *' Questions concernant les Substitutions y Toulouse, 
" 1770 ;" and " Commentaire de V Ordonnance de Louis XV 
** pafM, Furgole, d Paris, I'jS'j.'' It is remarkable that tbe 
saitne principle has been received into the Code Civil de Na^ 
poUon. See articles 1060 and 1072, 

Perhaps interpretative legislation was never carried so far 
as in the decisions upon the Annuity Act of 1777 : it was 
construed by Lord Kenyon with severity, by his successors 
with laxity, almost entirely abrogated by a new act: ---and 
this new act lately became the subject of a new legislad'ye 
enactment. 

One 
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any rule, which, however salutary in general, is 
not, in some particular cases, evidently unjust 
and oppressive, and operates beyond or in oppo- 
sition to its intent. A question has been fre- 
quently made, whether the judicial administration 
of law and equity ought to be committed to the 
same, or to different courts. " In some states," 
says Lord, Bacon*, "that jurisdiction, ' which 
" decrees according to equity and moral right, 
" and that, which decrees according to strict 
" right, is committed to the same court ; in 

Mothers, they are committed to different courts. 

f We entirely opine for the separation of the 
" courts : for the distinction of the cases will not 

Thus the legislature of France having made the registration of 
a deed necessary, in some instances, to its validity, its courts 
of justice refused to except from the general provision, those 
cases, where a subsequent purchaser or moi4;gagee of the pro- 
perty has notice of the deed, and is not therefore injured by its 
want of registration. A contrary system has been adopted by 
the courts of equity of this country : many and great incon- 
veniences have followed, and we believe that its adoption is 
•now generally lamented. 

One of the faults both of legislation and judicature, is, that 
when they condemn a pra.ctice, but dare not prescribe it alto- 
gether, they increase its difficulty and expense. It often 
happens, that this has no other effect, than increasing the 
grievances of those who are intended to be relieved. The 
act of 1777, did not prevent the grant of a single annuity, 
but, by making the security more hazardous, lessened, at least 
by one year's purchase, the sum, which the grantor of the 
annuity received for the grant. 

* De Aug. Sclent, s. viii. c# 3. apk^ 45. 
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^* long be attended to, if the jurisdictions meet 
^^ in liie same person ; and the will of the judge 
" will then master the law." 

The grand reason for the interference o£ a 
court of equity is, that the imperfection of legal 
remedy, in consequence of the universality of 
legislative provisions, may be redressed. Hence, 
for a length of time after the introduction of equit- 
able judicature into this country, it was thought 
necessary that, before equity should interfere, this 
imperfection should be manifested by the party's 
previously proceeding at law, so far as to show 
from its result, the want or inadequacy of legal 
redress, and his claim for equitable relief. This 
inflicted upon him two judicial suits, and con- 
sequently a double expense. To remedy this 
grievance, it became the practice, particularly 
from the time in which the seals were entrusted 
to Lord Cowper, to dispense with the previous 
legal suit, when the want or inadequacy of the 
legal remedy to be obtained by it, was evident. 

Still, in many cases, this separaticHi of the 
courts makes a double suit necessary. When 
the facts of a case, as they appear in a suit, are 
so doubtful that the chancellor will not under- 
take to pronounce upon them, he always sends 
them for a trial at law. In the same manner^ 
when the eonstruelion of «t limitation ofan equit- 
able estate is very doubtfal^ he freqitently sendit 
it to the judges of a legal court, to receive their 
interpretation ; but .ultimately he exercises his 
own judgment on its merits. Add to this, that, 
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in maay cases, the coDtroversy aa to some part 
of the property is legal, and as to the other, 
equitable, and then the courts aivd the evidence 
admitted by them being different, distinct plead- 
ing and dktinct evidence must be produced £cHr 
each suit. 

In every event, the separation of the courts 
inflicts on every suitor the necessity of determin- 
ing a preliminary point, always of great import- 
ancie, and sometimes of extreme difficulty, — 
whether his case is to be governed by the rales 
of law, or the rules of equity. But the difficulty 
does not rest here, as the complainant is often 
ignorant whether he is to be resisted by a legal 
or an equitable defence, and must therefore be 
ignorant to which judicature it is advisable for 
him to resort As far as the researches of the 
Reminiscent on thi& subject have exteaded, tkey 
have led him to believe that the separation of 
ihe courts is peculiar to England*. 

He begs leave to take this opportamty of 
ment^ning an observation, which has oeeurred 
to him in ike perasal of the decisions of foreign 
oonrts^ of j^istice, and the works of foreign jurists^ 

* Sir William Blackstone mentions, in his Commentaries, 
that *^ under the ancient provisions of the second statute 
** of W^staniister, the courts of law were fumiihed with 
^ pewenii wl^chAipii^t baye efifecluid^jr asm^ered all the 
<< pur^g«e9 oCa comt of equity,, exc^t thai; of obtaining a dis- 
** covery by the party's oath.** Does not this suggest reflections, 
which, if ab!y and maturely weighed, might lead to legislative 
provisiaii^ Iq^- which the jurisprudence of this country mig^ 
Imknamm^ amdjbrated ? 
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^^ Whoever reads either our books of reports, or 
our legal publications, must observe the countless 
citations in them of adjudged cases, and the 
great paucity of references to legal publications. 
On the other hand, adjudged cases are very 
seldom cited in foreign books of reports, or in 
foreign legal publications. This is a curious 
circumstance: the Reminiscent has frequently 
remarked it to foreign lawyers of the greatest 
eminence, but never heard it satisfactorily ac- 
counted for. 

III. 5- 

Hedactions and Reforms of the Fretich Customary and 
Statute Law — The Code Napoleon. 

The reader will not, perhaps, be displeased 
lyith a further notice of the Code Napoleon ; 
but we must first mention a noble undertaking 
which had been carried on for a considerable 
length of time in France, and was near to its 
completion, when, with many other extensive 
and salutary projects, it was overturned by the 
revolution. We allude to the redaction and 
reformation of the customary laws of its different 
provinces. . 

We learn that this design was conceived in 
the reign of Charles the seventh. Soon after 
he had expelled the English from France, he 
published an ordonnance, by which he directed 
all the customs and usages of his kingdom tp be 
committed to writing, to he verified by the 
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practitioners of each place^ and to be sanctioned 
by the great council and parliament : the customs 
thus sanctioned, and those only, were from that 
time, to have the force of law. But, such were 
the obstacles in the way of this measure, that 
forty-two years elapsed before the customs of 
any one place were verified. Until the reign of 
Lewis the. twelfth, the measure lingered ; it wib^ 
then resumed, and about the year 1609, the 
redaction of the customs was completed. Those of 
Paris, Orleans, Normandy, and some other places, 
were soon afterwards reformed : those of Artois 
and St. Omer's underwent a similar revision about 
the middle of the last century ; and the refojr*. 
mation of the others was nearly finished. The 
ultimate object of the plan was to abolish all local 
customs; and, from the general, body of the 
customary law, and .the doctrines of the ciyil 
law, to establish an uniformity of jurisprudence 
throughout the kingdom. It was a favourite 
object of the Chancellor d'Aguesseau ; and he 
had digested it into a regular plan. 

In the reign of Louis the fourteenth, mucl^ w^ 
done for the improvement of the national juris* 
prudence of France : the French lawyers spesJL 
in the h%hest terms of several of his ordon- 
nances ; we are assured by thelh that they contain 
.the wisest and most salutary regulations, me- 
thodically arranged, and clearly expressed. 
Certain it is, that, in every maritime state (tf 
Europe, his Ordomamce sur la Marine is read 
and admired. The late Mr. Sergeant Hill always 
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mentioned it in terms of the highest praise. 
During the reign of Louis the fifteenthy little was 
accomplished in the prosecution of this object : 
but, in the early days of the French revolutic^, 
its admirers foretold the wonderful improvements 
which the national assembly would eflFect in 
government and law. Other constitutions, it was 
said, had been fortuitously framed^ their parts 
had been composed to meet present emergencies, 
and constituted no systematic whole ; they con- 
tained many discordant principles, many jarring 
forins, much unmixed evil, some imperfect good, 
itiany institutions, which had long survived their 
motive, and Inany of which reason had never 
been the author, or utility the object. The legis- 
lators of the revolution were to produce a very 
different code. 7%ey were to tolerate nothing 
of antiquity which reason did not respect; to 
shirink from no novelty, to which reason might 
lead ; to despise narrow coastings, and to hazard, 
under the polarity of reasoh, a bolder naviga- 
tion; to discover, in unexplored regions, the 
treasure of public felicity ; and to diffuse it,, in 
their legislative enactments, through every por- 
tion of the Gallic empire. Such were the 
splendid prophecies of thie effects of the new 
jurisprudence ;— it is unnecessary to add how 
little the effects of the new constitution corre- 
sponded with the prediction : ycit, let us be 
just,-p— if it had hot been for &e unwise, the 
iUaiidable, and the disastrous coalition of Austria 
and t^russia s^ainst France, and their i&Vadioh 
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of )x^ ^exr^tqiy^ the constitution^ assembly mig}it 
have d<me good. 

The fate of the first legislators of the revolu- 
tion did :9pt deprive them of a tribe of imitators. 

In tibte midst of his victories, NapoUpn aspired 
to legislative fame. The Reminiscent uppre- 
hen4fi(9 that the five codes of law, compiled mider 
tibe eye of Napoli6oii, though in some respects 
imperfect; will always be highly honourable to 
his memory. He himself thought so favourably 
of them, as to express to a friend of the Reminis- 
cent, a wish, that he might descend to posterity 
with these in his hands. It is greatly to be de- 
3ii:ed, that some one, properly qualified for the 
task, WQuId favour the public with a comparative 
view of their leading principles, and those pf the 
law of England. Unfortunately, such a wprk 
can be expected frpm none but a person, who 
is at once conversant with the principles, the 
theory, and the practice of the jurisprudence pf 
^otU countries :— -and Romlly is now no more. 

The JDuctcssions sur le Code Civil show the 
fKianner in which that qode was compiled ; 
.Napoleon appears in them to great advantage. 
The ms^i^trates, who assisted at them possessed 
unqueistions^bly great talents ; but Napolj6o9 
frequently enters the lists with them, generally 
dipws hinv^elf their, equal, at times their supe*- 
licH*, and ^w^ys takers the humane and liberal 
Aidfi* . Jt f^dds to his honou)*, that between him 
ilM^ :hiM.a83e»aor3> UQ di^tinctipti of rank is ever 
jdimi^ibk: PUny oimld not met with gceater 

£ 2 
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ease, or speak with more freedom before Trajan, 
than the assessors of Napoleon acted and spoke 

before him. 

On one question of the very highest impor- 
tance, — whether it be most for the advantage of 
a nation that it should have few or many courts 
of judicature, — England and France are now di- 
rectly at issue. With the exception of a few 
local jurisdictions, the judicial establishments in 
England are confined to the chancellor, the vice- 
chancellor, the master of the Rolls, twelve judges, 
six masters in chancery, and some masters or 
officers resembling them in the other courts ; in 
France, there are at least 600 courts, and 5,600 
judges : — in addition, each kingdom has its jus- 
tices of peace ; in France, they amount to 27,000, 

Nothing shows the difficulty of introducing a 
constitutional innovation with a salutary effect 
more than the fate of the establishment of juries 
in France. It was supposed that, as soon as the 
nation should have a judge and twelve men to 
try their civil or criminal causes, they would 
obtain a judicial court, perfectly resembling that 
of an English judge with his English jury. 
Under this impression, they constituted courts, 
in which one man was to preside and propound 
the law, and twelve were to decide the case ; 
but they did not recollect that, to make this insti- 
tution resemble our jury courts, centuries ought 
previously to have existed, and to have incor- 
porated into every jury an habitual confidence in 
the judge, an habitual deference to every &]]ig 
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that should fall from him, and an habitual respect 
for their own important character,-^and to have 
equally instilled into the judge a sincere respect 
for the jury, a consciousness that he was watched, 
and might, in case of error, be exposed by them ; 
and, that though they were silent, they were not 
without attention, and something bordering on 
jealousy. The consequence has been^ that no two 
things are more dissimilar for practical purposes, 
than the juries of England and the juries of 
France. 

Cross-examination is sometimes abused, but 
it is certainly the surest method of eliciting tru& 
that has been devised. When the affair of the 
necklace of the late Queen of France was in 
s^itation, a person observed to Lord Thurlow,. 
that the repeated examinations of the parties in 
France had cleared up nothing : " True," said' 
his Lordship, " but Buller, Garrow, and a Mid- 
dlesex jury, would, if such a matter had been^ 
brought before them, have made it all, in.ha]£ 
*< an hour^ as clear as day-light.!' 

III.. 6. 

The order of Avocdts in France, and its extinction in > 

the French Revolution. 

The French avoc&t nearly resembled in rank 
and function, the English barrister* In the very 
earliest era of the history of France, her lawyers 
formed a distinguished portion of her community : 
so eariy as in the reign of Tiberius^ the citj^ 
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of AtitiiB liftd tcbools of eloquence and law, 
which contained 60,000 students. In 297, (hey 
were under flie direction of the orator Eumenius, 
with a salary of 600,000 sesterces, or about 2,880/. 
of our money. The schools of Toulouse, Bour- 
deaux, Marseilles, Lyons, Tr^Tes, and Besan^^on, 
were also celebrated. When the Francs pos- 
sessed themselves of Gaul, they respected flie 
profession of the avoc&t, and their most power- 
ful nobles solicited the oflice of avoue or ayoc4t 
of a religious or civil community ; but, in those 
turbulent tinies^ it was as much a military as a 
civil advocation. The profession of avoc4t main- 
tained its consideration till the division of the 
Franj^ic empire among the sons of Charlemagne 
in 814. In the troubles which immediately 
followed that event, it almost vanished ; but it 
rfeajppeared to advantage in the reign of St Louis. 
I'he parliament of Frwice was made sedentary 
at Paris by Philip le Bel ; and soon after this 
event the avocAts were formed into a distinct 
class, with many rights, and under many obliga- 
tions, by the ordonnances of Philip de Valois in 
1327 and 1344; but, disdaining the more com-^ 
mon denomination of a body^ they assumed^ in 
jmalogy to the order of the nobility, and the order 
of the clergy^ the denomination of VOrdre des 
Avocdis. 

Bdrtoli, the oracle of ike law in the ftmrteentk 
cfentury, asserted * that at t&e end of tlite tenth 
yi^alr of taecessful professional exertion^ ibt 

* AdiHyrum t. Cod. de proJfMoribttS; 
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avoc&t became ipso facto a knight. A morer 
moderate opinion assigned to him^ at that period 
of his career, no more than a fair pretension to 
the honour of forensic knighthood. It has not 
been discovered by the Reminiscent, that a 
forensic order of knighthood was ever known in' 
England ; but in France, Italy and Germany, it 
was an order frequently conferred on the suc- 
cessful practitioner at the bar. When it was 
applied for, the king commissioned some ancient 
knight of the forensic order to admit the postu- 
lant into it. The postulant knelt before the- 
knight-commissary, and said, " I pray you, my 
" lord and my protector, to dress me with the 
" sword, belt, golden spurs, golden collar, golden 
" ring, and all the other ornaments of a true- 
" knight. I will not use the advantages of knight- 
" hood for profane purposes ; I will use them 
" only for the purposes of religion, for the church, 
" and the holy Christian faith, in the warfare of 
" the science to which I am devoted." The postur 
lant then rose ; and, being fully equipped, and. 
girded with the sword, he became, for all pur- 
poses, a member of the order of knighthood, 
and entitled to a full participation of all the 
rights of military knights. In the Memoirs of 
the Maris fhal de Ttelle^Ville, who died in 1571, 
such knights are mentioned as very common, but 
they are treated somewhat disrespectfully by the 
old mar^Sf^hal, though one of his own sons-in- 
kiw was a knight of that description.— It do«si 
IMit ai^ear th?it they wore their equejatrian jpoa- 
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tame in the courts ; but, as Beaumanoir declares 
it to have been a general rule, in his time, that 
the avocit, who was followed by one horse only, 
should not have as large a fee as an avoc&t who 
was followed by two, three, four, or more horses, 
we must suppose they were attended to the courts 
by esquires. 

In many of the most distinguished civil and 
ecclesiastical events in the French history, as the 
two disputes on the Salique law, the troubles 
of the Jacquerie, the disputes between Pope 
Boniface and Philip le Bel, the League and 
Fronde, and the recent disputes on Jansenism, 
the order of avocats acted an important part. 

On several occasions the order proceeded in 
direct opposition to the crown. In general, the 
parliament led the way, and the order fought 
under their banners. In these contests, when 
matters came to an extremity, the parliament 
and avoc&ts discontinued their functions. This 
amounted to an absolute suspension of justice, 
and the disputes generally terminated by the 
submission of the monarch. 

In 1771, the parliaments, and many leading 
avoc&ts, were banished, and new courts of justice 
established. At the end of three years, the king 
found it necessary to recal the banished members^ 
and restore the ancient courts. 

In 1 790, the French National Assembly de- 
termined on an entire new organization of th6 
administration of justice, but were not unwilling 
to preserve the subsisting members of the order 
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of avoc^ts, who, with the numerous iasi^ociates 
which the new order of things must necessarily 
give them, should practice in the courts to be 
established for the administration of justice under 
the new regime. The leading avoc^ts of Paris, 
after several meetings on the subject, rejected 
the plan. They foresaw that the new avoc&ts 
would have nothing of the learning, the prin- 
ciples, the character, or public respect of the 
order. " The public," they said, " will confound 
" the latter with the former. To avoid such a 
" posterity, our only means is to suppress our 
" name and our order, so that, after we shall 
" cease to exist, there shall be no avocit in 
" France. Sole depositaries of that noble state, 
" let us not permit it to be sullied by transmitting 
" it to successors, unworthy of us. We pray, 
" therefore, for its instant extinction." 

The assembly was moved to tears by this dis- 
course, and in compliance with it, on the nth 
of September 1 795, suppressed the order of avo- 
cits, their name, their*costume, and every thing 
else that belonged to them. " Thus perished," 
says the writer, from whom these details have 
been extracted, ^* this celebrated corporation, 
^* which, under the name of tOrdre des Avocdts, 
'^ had counted 427 years of a brilliant existence, 
^' and the renown of which had spread over all 

Europe* " 
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' * Hutoire des Avocdts an Farkmeni et an Bureau de PariSy 
depuis St. Louis jus^au 15 Octobre 1790. Par M. ToariMl, 
ancien avoc&t an parlement de Paris. 
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^^ The Duke de Grammont asked the Chan- 
*^ cellor d'Aguesseau on some occasion, whether, 
'^ with his experience of the chicanery in legal 
" processes, and of their length, he had never 
'^ thought of some regulation, which would 
" put an end to them? — * I had gone so far/ 
^^ replied the chancellor, ^ as to commit a plan 
" of such a regulation to writing ; but, after I 
^^ made some progress, I reflected on the great 
" number of avocAts, attomies, and officers of 
" justice, whom it would ruin : compassion for 
" them made the pen fall from my hand. The 
" length and number of lawsuits confer on the 
'^ gentlemen of the long robe their wealth and 
" authority ; one must therefore continue to 
'^ permit their infant growth and everlasting en- 
*' durance.' " This anecdote is taken from the 
the Memoirs of the Duke de St. Simon*: the 
editor of that work shrewdly remarks, that, " if 
'^ a person should consider the immense sums of 
" money which the crown acquires, in various 
" forms, from lawsuits, he would soon perceive 
" that the lawyers are not the sole gainers by 
" them ; and therefore not the only persons 
" interested in their preservation f". 

* (Eyvres complettes du Louis de St. Stmon, Tom. ix. p. i2« 
t T1in>«{^oiit the whole of this article the Reminiscent has 
ptrticolarly availed himself of an excellent work recommended 
to him by the late Sir Samuel Romilly, ** De Forigine et du 
** progrh de la ligislation FrangaUe, ou Fkistoire du droit publk 
** €ipiv6delaFraMee,depuis lajfomdutum de la smmarckieJmqueM 
^ €i cai^n^ la JUvolutum^ Fmr M.B€r»ardi,d€r4aidimk 
'* Bcfdk des Imcr^tianSf ct BelktLeUrci^ Pm$, Svo, iMiJ' 
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III. 7. 

Same Remarks on the English Law of Property. 

The actual jurispradence of the law of fing- 
Iftnd is not entitled to the praise of simplicity : 
th^t branch of it, which the Reminiscent has pro^ 
fessed during almost hdf a century, the juris- 
prudence of its real and personal property — is 
singularly and surprizingly complicated. 

This is occasioned principally by five circum- 
stance!^ : — 1. The perpetual conflict between the 
law of tenure and the law of contracL — During 
many centuries, all the real property of the nation 
was governed by the former, and the latter was 
not judicially acknowledged. When it was 
introduced under the appellation of trusts, 
the obligations, which it created were merely 
honorary: to give them effect it Was found 
necessary to invest the court of chancery with 
powers unknown to the laws and constitution 
of the country. This produced the distinct 
and discordant classes of legal and equitable 
rights^ and legal and equitable courts for en- 
forcing tliem. 2. The same cause produced 
differences in real and personal (Mroper^, in the 
important articles of succession and setfliement. 
\a the civil law, these differences are altogetiher 
imk&dwn^ 3. The feudal restrictions on aliena- 
tion did not estist in the civil law ; there, of 
c<mrs%> the devices to elude it had no eitistence ; 
iriod, ^wsaqpntly, It wasp wi&oue ibe abartrme 
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and complicated doctrines of discontinuances, 
lineal and collateral warranties, fines and reco- 
veries. 4. The substitutions of the Roman law 
were extremely simple ; our entails are singu- 
larly complicated; the consequence has been, 
that the modifications of property, received into 
the law of England, are numerous and refined, 
and years of profound study are necessary to 
enable a person to acquire a full and accurate 
knowledge of their nature and incidents. 5. Acr 
cording to the English law, property, spes^ing 
generally, cannot be settled without the interven- 
tion of trustees ; hence, half the property of the 
land is vested in nominal owners ; and a multi- 
tude of very nice cases incessantly occur, in 
which it is difficult to ascertain whether third 
persons are saife in dealing for fiduciary property 
with its trustee, without the concurrence of the 
beneficial owner. In most countries on the con- 
tinent, the claims of the beneficial owner on the 
trustee are personal upon him, and the trustee 
is the real owner, for air purposes, in respect to 
the public. 

It must, however, be added, that the judicial 
system of property received in England, though 
complicated, is perfect, both in theory and for 
practical objects. Every intelligent person must 
consider with admiration, how completely a mar- 
riage settlement or a will, when it is properly 
prepared, confers the beneficial ownership on the 
tempora)y possessor, for every legitimate pur- 
pose, while his laibuse of it is prevented. He 
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must also admire the good sense, with which.the 
present system of entailing property has been 
formed ; which, while it provides for the perpe- 
tuation of a numerous and respectable aristo- 
cracy, leaves a sufficient proportion of land in 
comtaerce, to answer the demands of individuals^ 
and to effectuate the general object of the national 
policy, that tHe owners of personal property 
should both have opportunities of realizing it, 
and be allured to its realization by the superior 
stability of landed property, and the importance 
which the ownership of it confers. 

This, it is known, has been effected by the 
establishment of a general rule, that the absolute 
ownership of property may be suspended from 
vesting in any one during the life of a person in 
being at the time of the creation of the entail, 
and a further period of twenty-one years, to be 
computed from his decease ; but that, at the end 
of this period, the entail ceases of itself in some 
cases, and may be barred in others. The series 
of decisions, by which this salutary rule has been 
established, may be traced to the time of Charles 
the second, and was not perfected till the last 
reign. However abstruse and complicated it 
may be, the system is coherent; the decisions, 
upon which it is founded, are countless, but they 
all converge to the same result, — an incoritestible 
proof of the great good sense, the profound 
knowledge of law, and the mature deliberation, 
with which these decisions were framed. 

The complicated nature of the tnodification of 
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property in EngWd has given its legal instru- 
loents a length unknown on the continent ; but 
even on the continent, the length of legal instru- 
ments has been an incessant subject both of com- 
plaint and ridicule. Considering the multitude 
of combinations^ of which even the most ordi- 
naxy and simple transactions are susceptible, the 
necessity of providing for them all, and the ac- 
curacy of the terms in which this must be effected^ 
it is obvious that some prolixity and minuteness 
of form, and some verbosity are necessary. But 
it admits of no doubt that these have been carried 
to excess : this has been most sensibly felt since 
the stamp laws have added so considerably to 
the expense of legal instruments and forensic 
proceedings. Of late, a great disposition has 
existed in the profession to shorten legal instru* 
ments, and to expunge much of their unnecessary 
tautology. To this system of curtailment, the 
Reminiscent hopes that he and his school, — (it 
must be acknowledged that they do him great 
honour), — will be thought to have contributed ; 
but much, certainly, remains to be done : yet, 
when forms, however prolix, have been found to 
answer their purpose, experienced practitioners 
only should tamper with them ; it should no^ 
however, be forgotten, that attempts to lengthen 
are at least as dangerous as attempts to short^p 
them*. 

* The length of legal instruments iw 9%n owing to the 
necessity of providing for a multiplicity of contingent evea^, 
Mcb of which mujf happen, and must therefore, be both lully 
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CwiTie of Study of the Law of Real Property recom- 
mended. 

Here the Reminiscent begs leave to mention 
the best mode of acquiring the knowledge of the 
law of England respecting property, which his 
experience suggests. 

described, and fully provided for. Of the nature and extent 
of this multiplicity, the party himself is seldom aware : some- 
times even his professional adviser does not feel it, until he 
begins to frame the necessary clauses. A gentleman, upon 
whose will the Reminiscent was consulted^ had six estates of 
unequal value, and wished to settle one on each of his sons 
and his male issue, with successive limitations over to the 
other sons, and their respective male issue, in the ordinary 
mode of strict settlement ; and with a provision, that, in the 
event of the death and failure of issue male of any of the sons, 
tiie estate de'^sed to him, should shift from him and his issue 
male to the next taker and his issue male, and failing these, 
to the- persons claiming under the other limitations ; with a 
further proviso, that such next taker^s estcLte, should then shift 
in like manner to the taker next after him, and the persons 
claiming under the other limitations. It was considered, at 
first, Uiat this might be eflfected by one proviso ; then, by 
two; and then by six; but upon a full investigation, it was 
found that it required as many provisoes as there can be 
combinations of the number 6 ; — Now, — 

ix2x3x4X6x6i=ii;Y 2-0 
Consequently^ to give complete effect to^ the intention of the 
testator, 720 provisoes were necessary. 

By a similar calculation, if a deed, which the Reminiscent 
was instructed to prepare, had been executed, the expense of 
the necessary stamps would have amounted to ninety miUioAS 
seven hundred and twenty-two thoosaad pounds. Ten persons, 
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The student should begin by reading " Little- 
" ton^s Tenures^^ with extreme attention, medi- 
tating on every word, and framing every section 
into a diagram ; abstaining altogether from the 
commentary, but perusing " Gilbert's Tenures" 
— After this, he should peruse " Sir Martin 
" Wrighfs Tenures^ and Mr. Watkins*s Treatise 
" on Descents ;" and then give Littleton's Tenures 
a second perusal. After this second perusal of 
the text, he should peruse it a third time, with 
" the Commentary of Lord C6ke,'\2ixxdi afterwards 
peruse " Sheppard's Touchstone^'' in Mr. Pres- 
ton's invaluable edition of that work. The Re- 
miniscent presumes to suggest, that the student 
may then usefully peruse " the notes on feuds^ 
" on usesy and on trusts,*' in the last edition of 
Coke upon Littleton ; and then read Littleton and 
Coke, and the notes of the last editors. 

The Reminiscent may appear to recommend 

each of whom was possessed of landed property, having en- 
gaged in a mining adventure, a deed of partnership was to be 
prepared, which was to contain a stipulation that, if any one or 
more of the intended partners should advance money to any 
other or others of them, the money lent should be a charge, 
in the nature of a mortgage, upon the share or respective 
shares of the borrower, or repective borrowers, and overreach 
all subsequent charges, — and therefore the charges were to be 
considered ais mortgages actually made by the deed. Thus, 
in the contemplation of equity, the estate was actually, to be 
subjected by the deed to as many possible mortgages as th/eire 
can be combinations of the number lo. Each of these posipUe 
mortgages being for an indefinite sum, would require the 
£.25 stamp: Now, 

25x2x3x4x5X6x7x8X9x10=90,720,000. 
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too much attention to Littleton and Coke : but 
he never yet has met With a person, thoroughly 
conversant in the law of real property, who did 
not think with him, — that he is the best lawyer, 
and will succeed best in his profession, who best 
understands Coke-Ajpon Littleton. Against one 
error, he begs leave particularly to caution the 
student: — not to suspect, for a moment, that, 
because be himself does not see the utility of 
what he reads in this work, or the application 
of the part of it which he is reading, to any 
practical purpose, it is therefore useless. There 
is not in the whole of the golden book, a single 
line, which the student will not, in his professional 
career, find, on more than one occasion, (eminently 
useful. 

Beinor thus saturated with the venerable black 
letter, he should peruse, but with the most pro- 
found attention, *' Mr. Saunders's Treatise' on 
" Uses and Trusts^ and Mr. Prestoris Treatises 
" on Tines and HecoverieSj^ and then proceed to 
" Mr. Fearne's Essay on Contingent Remainders^ 
" and Mr. Sug^n's on Powers.''-- After this, he 
should read for law, " Phwden's Commentaries /' 
for equity, the article " Chancery^' in Comyns's 
" Abridgment"^ comparing it throughout with 
" Mr. Peere Williams's Reports,' in Mr. Coal's 
edition, and reading all the cases to which these 
refer. — His own experience and feelings will 
then direct his future studies. 

But, in the outset of his study, he should place 
himself with some professional gentleman en- 
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gaged kh drawu^ conyeyaiicea ot forensic pro- 
eeedingB ; and, as far as it is compatiUe with this 
tngagement, should attend the courts of justice^ 

The whole course of study suggested by the 
I^miidscent may be achieved id four yeaors, if 
diey are employed in the manner described in &e 
well-known verses of lord Coke^ — 

Sex horas somno, totidem des fegibusr ttquis, 

Quataor ontbis^ dee efNilisque difas'; 
Qii«d iup«[!€8t»^8acri8 okro largire cameem *• 4. 

If the student cannot bestow the whole of this 

period on legal reading, he should peruse 

^"^ " Mr. Cruisers Digest,^* an able abridgment but 

* Wken the jeauls settled tha plan of education to be ob« 
served in the College de Clermont, the physicians were con- 
sulted on the portion of time, which the students should be 
aRowed for sleep; they declared that five hours were a sofii- 
cient^ sir an dbondant aUowtuice, and seven as mudi Ms ft: 
yoQthM constitutiaa would, bear without injury. 

The college falling inta decay^ it was re-edified by Louis 
the fourteenth, and received^the appellation of the CoU^ge de 
Louis le Grand. Upon this occasion, a poetical exercise 
sending to it was required from the students. — ^The' city of 
Vela had reeeally gvvBen' them Ike Collegio nel Arco^ and 
they were ia posesssiQii of tberColl^ge de la tUchty in France. 
Alluding to these^ a. saucy boy wrote the following verses, 
and the profcyufor good humouredly assigned him the prise ; — 

** Arcum Nda dedit pattibus,. dedit alma Sofftfam 
" Go/Zui,— quia funem quam meru&re, dabit.** 

fhe saufBy boy was afterwswd» the cardinal de Pol|gpac. 

It is observable that lord Coke, by his verses in the text> 
recommends to his students, just twice as much time for 
prayer, and twice as much for their meals, as the Jesuits 
piBscribed to thetc students'. 
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not without original matter, of the most useful 
parts of all the works, which we have recom- 
mended the student to peruse. 

It remains for the Reminiscent to i^nter his 
protest against the general opinion, that the 
law is a dry and unpleasant study : such, he never 
found it, and such, he believes, it has never been 
found by any person, who has applied himself 
to it with sufficient natural and acquired endow- 
ments and a determined resolution not to be dis- 
heartened by its first difficulties. 

" I am not afraid to s^rm," says Cicero, wi& 
Jionest or aflfected prejudice, " that the brief 
"compositions of the Decemvirs surpass ia^ 
" genuine value, the libraries of Grecian philos<;>r;, 
" pliers.'' Gray, with more moderation ana 
justness^ says in one of .his letters to Mr. West, 
" Laws have been the result of long deliberation ; 
^^ and that, not of dull men, but the contrary ; 
" and have so close a c'bnnection with history, 
" nay with philosophy itself, that they must 
" partake of what thev are 'related to, so 
' nearly*.'*' 
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* How gretUy is it to be lamented, that a person with the 
fldfid oiGTMjy and his talents for composition, both in poetry 
and prose, should have consumed so much of his time ia 
framing tables of botany and chronology ! 
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IV. 



•^THE REMINISCENT's ESSAY ON HOUSES OF 
INDUSTRY — MR. PITTAS BILL FOR THE RELIEF 
OF THE POOR. 

THE Reminiscent must now introduce him- 
iself to his readers. 

He first appeared before the public,^ in an ano- 
nymous Essay on Houses of Industry^ — one of 
the many well-meant, but unavailing attempts, 
ivhich were made during the last century, to 
ameliorate the condition of the poor. The county 
of Norfolk, which had been long split into a court 
and a country party, was divided in opinion on 
the probable utility of the scheme. It was ad- 
vocated by the former, and a difference of sen- 
timent prevailed among the latter. Sir Harbord 
Harbord, afterwards advanced to a peerage under 
the title of Baron Suffield, and Mr. Chad, after- 
wards created a baronet, — the friend of the Re- 
miniscenf through life, — opposed it : Mr. Potter, 
the translator of jEschylus, wrote a pamphlet in 
recommendation of it ; to this, the Reminiscent, 
at the request of Sir Harbord Harbord and 
Mr. Chad, replied by the essay, which he has 
mentioned. It had some circulation in the 
county, but very little beyond it. The writer has 
not seen it within the last forty years, and has 
'even forgotten its title. He thinks it was pub- 
lished in 1773. 
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The success of the plan appeared to him pro- 
blematical : — he recollects that he then b^gan to* 
entertain an opinion, which now seems general^ 
that, in the whole system of the poor laws, there 
is something radically, but incurably wrong. 
A gentleman, on whose authority he can. depend, 
told him, that Mr. Pitt, being on a visit in Essex,^ 
descanted with great satisfaction, on the pros^ 
perous state of the country, and particularly, oa 
the comfortable conditioa of the poor. His host 
let the discourse drop; but contrived that, on 
the following day, Mr. Pitt should walk into the 
adjoining town of Halsted. It presented a spec^ 
tacle of the utmost poverty and wretchedness : — 
he surveyed it for some time in wonder and 
silence ; and thea declared that he had no con? 
ception that England presented, in any part of 
i1^ such a scene : he made a liberal donation to 
its distressed inhabitants, and soon afterwards 
brought into parliament a bill for the relief of 
the poor^^ — Nothis^ caa show the unmanageable 
nature of the subject more than the fate of thia 
bill : a slight (discussion q£ it discovered ite 
absolute impracticability ; — yetMr.Pitt possessed 
talents of uncommon magnitude, and had every^ 
assistance in forming and arranging the bill^ 
wjiich the experience and ingenuity of othors. 
could supply^ 
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V. 



THE REMINISCENT S ESSAY ON IMPRESSING 
SBAHEN — EARL OF SANDWICH. 

THE writer*s nexi publication^ was a pamphlet 
of somewhat greater consequence, intituled, — 
An "Essay on the legality of impressing 
•* Seamen:'^ it was more favourably received, 
and went through two editions. It introduced 
the writer to the acquaintance of the earl of 
Sandwich, then the first lord of the admiralty : 
some pages in the second edition were written by 
his lordship. It first appeared in the year 1778. 
—It was occasioned by attempts, which were 
iftade, at that time, to persuade tiie pubUc, &at 
the practice irf Impressing was contrary bofli to 
the law and constitution of Great Britain. Ths^ 
notion was particularly patronized by the facmour- 
able Temple Luftrell, an active member of the 
opposition. Ministers were afraid of the con- 
sequences, and lord North desired the fete 
Mr. I%omas Astle, the keeper of the records in 
the Tower,- — a gentleBaan singularly respected 
and loved, — to procure a pubUcation in its de- 
fence. He proposed it to the Reminiscent : this 
gave rise to the pamphlet we have mentioned : 
it was much read, and was even said to settle the 
question. 

The principal arguments and authorities which 
it contained, were taken from the speech of sir 
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Michael Foster, (formerly recorder of Bristol, ancf 
afterwards deservedly advanced to be one of the 
judges of the court of King's Bench), in the case 
of Alexander Broadfoot, indicated for the murder 
of a bailor who was one of a party that endea- 
voured to .inq)ress hini^ Some additional facts 
and arguments are adduced in the Reminiscent^ 
pamphlet ; but, on a recent perusal of it, he found 
them so few, that, particularly as the subject has 
long ceased to be a topic of discussion^ he would 
not give it a place in the general eollectioa of 
his works. 

The pamphlet was dedicated to lord Lough- 
borough, at thk time, his majesty^s solicitor-ge- 
neral, and procured for the Reminiscent repeated 
instances of the good-will of that distinguished 
person. The public did not detlus lordship jus-« 
tiee : his dereliction of the w^igk, to whom he 
hid originaBy attached hhnsdtf'^ m his poIitical^ 
ctee eit, ex:ei^d k prejudice against hmi^ frdn^ 
#hieh he never recovered. But his talents^ his 
munificence, his steitdiness in frieiidshipi aiid 
his literary endowments, it is impossible to deny : 
the Reminiscent found him on every occasion a 
warm and an active friend. 
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VI. 



THE SPEECH OF THE LATE EARL OF SAM0- 
WICH, IN DEFENCE OF HIS ADMINISTttATION 
fir GHEEN^WICH HOSPITAL. 

Lord Erskine^s First Speech, 

IT has been mentioned, that his essay on the 
legality of impressing Seamen, introduced the" 
writer to the earl of Sandwich. In 1779, a cap- 
tain Baillie published a work, which severely 
reflected on his lordship s administration of 
GretENWich Hospital ; it accused him of ne- 
glect and corruption, and of conferring almost all 
places of rank and emolument in the hospital on* 
land-men ; and thus making its patronage subser-r 
vient to his lordship's Huntingdonshire politics. 
His lordship moved, in the court of King's Bench," 
for criminal information against the captain. 
Mr. Erskine defended him : it was the first time 
that he advocated a cause in any court of justice; 
and never did a first speech elevate an advocate, 
so instandy, into eminence; he retained it until, 
at the close of his forensic career, he was ad- 
vanced to the office of chancellor. 

The eloquence of this remarkable man, was an 
era at the bar. His addresses to juries have not 
been equalled ; they alike captivated their under- 
standings, their imaginations, and their passions. 
He often rose to the highest oratory ; but it was 
always simple ; and even in his sublimest flights. 
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there was much that was' very familiar ; but thisf 
rather set off than clouded their splendour, rather 
increased than diminished their general effect* 
His skill in the conduct of a cause, and in the 
examination of witnesses, has never been sur- 
passed: his discretion never forsook him, even 
in his highest forensic enthusiasm ; his manners 
were always most gentlemanly; at flie bar he 
was uniformly loved and admired ; and, when he 
accepted the seals, no one, as lord Eldon justly 
remarked of him, could have a greater wish to 
discharge properly -the office, which was con- 
ferred on him, or greater talents to qualify him 
for a proper discharge of it. A true friend to 
constitutional liberty, he was its constant and 
animated advocate ; but he never faijetd in respect 
to the crown, or sacrificed to the prejudices or 
vagaries of the populace. . . 

His speech against the information, for which 
lord Sandwich applied, was successftil : the in- 
formation was refused, and prejudice ran higli 
against the noble peer. This produced an in- 
quiry, in the house of lords, into his lordship's 
management of Greenwich hospital. It was con- 
ducted by the duke of Richmond with ability, 
and the most pertinacious and persevering in- 
dustry. Lord Sandwich entrusted his defence to 
the Reminiscent : — his labour was great, — and, 
as it led to no information that could be of use 
to him on any future occasion, it was most un- 
grateful. He prepared the speech, which his lord- 
ship delivered in his defence : it was favourably 
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received both by the house and the public : — 
some other papers circulated by his lordship ^n 
this occasion were also prepared by him. 

LordSandwich might serve as amodel for a man 
of business. — He rose early, and, till a late dinner^ 
dedicated his whole tune to bui^ness ; he was 
very methodical ; slow, not wearisome, cautiom 
hot suspicious, rather a man of sense than a man 
of talent; he had much real good nature; his 
promises might be relied on. His manners par- 
took of the old court ; and he possessed, in a 
singular degree, the art Of attaching persons of 
every rank to him. Few houses were more 
jpleasant or instructive than his lordship's : it was 
filled with rank, beauty and talent, and ^very 
one was at ease. He professed to be fond of 
music, and musicians flocked to him; he was 
the soul of the catch club, and One of the direc^ 
tors of the concert of ancient music ; — but, — 
(which is the case of more than tme noble and 
more Iban one gentle amat»ur),*^he had not die 
least real ear for music, and was equally insen- 
nible of harmony and melody. 
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LETTER ON JUNIUS. 



ABOUT Gn» time ^ R^emnkeeBtt amused 
hiBiself m an inquiry, tbe result of wbicfa he 
afterwsdpds stated in a pmate letter to a friend, 
who, without his knowledge, and much against 
his win, afanost immediately published . it in the 
Anti-Jacobin Review. As it is very hMudess, 
and contains some particulars on a sdbrject, in 
which the pd^lic has taken, and still continues 
to take great interest, — the authorship of the 
edebrated letters under the name of Jvxros, — 
the author ^tcs it a place in these pages. 

The inquiry was made by him in conjunction 
with Mr. Wilkes, — a delightfiil and instructive 
eompanicm, — but too often offensive by hfer firee* 
dom of speech, when religion or the sex was 
mentioned. The writer's acquaintance with him 
did not begin till his political turmoila weris at 
an end. In his manner mti habits^ he was an 
elegant epicurean, yet it wa» evident to aH his 
faithnates that he feared, 

^ Manes aliquos et 8ut>terraneft regna.^ — Junoenat. 

in his real politics he was an aristocrat, and 
would much rather have been a fevoured courtier 
at Versailles, than the most commanding orator 
in St. Stephen's ehape}. His distresses threw 
him into politics ; he assumed the character of a 
staunch whig, and all must admit his consistency. 
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He thought highly of the talents and firmnessr 
of the late king, — and was persuaded that a 
ministry protected by him could not, without 
some singular blunder, or some event singularly 
unlucky, be shaken by any opposition. He pre- 
dicted that the coalition between lord North and 
Mr. Fox would produce a total disbelief of .the 
public virtue of the Corinthian order of politi- . 
cians, and create a party equally hostile to 
ministers and the opposition-aristocracy. He 
said, that the distinction which has been supr . 
posed to exist between the friends of the kipg 
and the friends of the m:inister, originated in the 
councils of lord Bath, when he went over to tlje 
ministry, on his dereliction of the popular party. 
The influence of the crown, he described to be 
irresistible. 

In one, of the conversations, which Mr. Fox 
permitted the writer of these pages to hold with 
him, that great man expressed the same opinion 
on the magnitude of this influence. He said that 
no one could conceive its extent and effect, who 
had not had opportunities of observing its direct 
orind;irect operation on every state and condition 
of life.— " While Mr. Pitt," he said, " was in 
" office, you all attributed, in some degree at 
" least, his overwhelming majorities, to his talents 
" and eloquence : these, I am as* willing, as any 
" other man can be, to admit; but you now have 
" Mr. Addington, and the majorities do not de- 
" crease." — Might it not have been observed to 
Mr. Fox, that he himself had in some measupe . 
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been the cause of these majorities ? Had there 
been no coalition, no India bill, no assertion of 
the prince's right to the regency, nothing, in 
short, in the politics of Mr. Fbx, which had pre- 
judiced, — jiistly or unjustly, we do not say,— a 
very large portion of the people of England 
against him, might not he and the illustrious 
band, which surrounded him, have been able, we 
will not say to make the minister surrender at 
discretion, but to lessen considerably his majori- 
ties, and thus reduce him to terms ? Perhaps the 
existence of this overpowering influence, so often 
mentioned, and so seldom justly appreciated, may 
be thought questionable until we shall see, what 
England has not seen since the meridian glory 
of Lord Chatham, an opposition which not only 
consists of men of splendid talents and acknow- 
ledged integrity, but which possesses, in addition 
to these, the confidence and attachment of the 
general body of the people, and is called by them, 
loudly and distinctly, into office *. — How often 
might opposition have told the minister, in the 
words used by the Roman populace to Pompey, 
nostrd miseridj by our want of popularity, tu 
magnm es. 

* See Mr. Burke's confession in his curious Letter to Mr. 
Fox, (Works, vol. x. p. 1 48) that " the people were not attached 
" to the leaders of opposition :'* he asserts, that *' the whigs are 
" by far the weakest party in the country."— With the 
peerages of lord Bath and lord Chatham in view, and the 
lamentable revelations in lord Melcombe's Diary, and lord 
Orford's Memoirs, who can blame the general indifference of 
the British public to many, who have appealed to them ? 
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Mr. Wilkes abouaded in anecdote ; wit was 
so constantly at his conunand, that wagers have 
been gained, that, from the time he quitted hia 
home near Story's Ckite, till he reached Guild- 
hall, no one would address him, who would 
leave him without a smile, or a hearty laugh. 
Notwithstanding their feuds, lord Sandwich audi 
he were partial to each other. On one occasion^ 
the Reminiscent not having been punctual in 
time to an appointment, which lord Sandwich 
had made for him, it was, — (not good-naturedly), 
— mentioned to his lordship, that the delinquent 
had dined with Mr. Wilkes : — " Well then," said 
lord Sandwich, " Wilkes has so often made me 
" break appointments with others, that it is but 
^^ fair he should once make a person break his 
" appointment with me." 

Wilkes frequently noticed the multitude of 
peers created during Mr. Pitt's administration^ 
as a circumstance likely to be attended with an 
important consequence, not generally foreseen ; 
— " While the relation between the minister and 
^^ the new made peers shall subsist, their sub- 
" serviency," he used to say, " to his measures 
" will continue ; but, when this relation ceases, 
^^ the probability is, that, as succeeding ministers 
" will not have the means of attaching them, they 
" will form a silent sulky opposition,— a dead 
" wei^t on every administration. Will it not 
^^ then be found that the descendants of Mr. 
^* Pitt's peers will be mutes^ to strangle his suc- 
" cessors?" 
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Mr. Wflkes had written liie history of hia life; 
a»d eameatly requeste4 the Remiaisc^it to he 
his executor, under a condition of printing it 
entire and unnJltered. Widi this view he indulged 
the ReoalniBcent with the pen»al of it ; he de* 
clined the chaise : it is said^ that on^ the death 
of Mr. Wilkes, the cover of the book was found 
wi&out any of die leaves. The few letters of 
Junius, printed by Woodfall, were private com- 
munications : the letters themselves were once 
in the possession of Mr. Wilkes, and probably 
are now in the possession of Miss Wilkes's 
executor. 

One of the amusements of Mr. Wilkes and 
the Reminiscent was an attempt to discover the 
author of Junius's Letters. With this view, they 
considered them with great attention, examined 
many of the originals, collected and sifted all the 
anecdotes which they could learn, and weighed 
all the opinions and conjectures which they could 
hear of. The result is generally stated in the 
letter, to which the R^Eninii»c^nt has alluded, and 
which he will now transcribe. 

" Dear Sir, 
^* The conversations I had with Mr. Wilkes, 
on the subject of Junius's Letters, took place from 
1776 to about 1784, during which time I Hved 
with him in great intimacy; he even entruusted 
me with the manuscript memoirs of his life^ In 
his public or political parties I never mixed, but 
I lived much with him in private ; there, he ap- 
peared to the greatest advantage ; he was higUy 
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respected and loved by those who lived with him 
on that footing ; and I think, with great pleasure, 
that I was one of them. 

" Far from giving the least hint that he was 
the author of Junius's Letters, he always expli- 
citly disclaimed it, and treated it as a ridiculous 
supposition. No one acquainted with his style 
can suspect, for a moment, that he was the author 
of them ; the merit of his style was simplicity ; Jie 
had both gaiety and strength, but to the ranco- 
rous sarcasm, the lofty contempt, with which 
Junius's Letters abound, no one was a greater 
stranger than Mr. Wilkes. To this may be added, 
the very slighting manner in which Junius ex- 
presses himself of Mr. Wilkes. I am willing to 
admit, that if Mr. Wilkes had written Junius's 
Letters, he would have treated Mr. Wilkes un- 
civilly, for the sake of disguising himself. But 
sneer, and particularly that kind of sneer, which 
Mr, Wilkes occasionally receives from Junius, 
you may be assured Mr. Wilkes could never 
have used in speaking of himself With respect, 
therefore, to his having said to your friend that, 
" at his ascension, the author of Junius would 
" be known," I jtm confident he never used those 
words, or any words like them. You mention to 
me your having heard that Junius's Letters were 
printed off before they were delivered to the 
printer. This was not the fact ; if it had been 
true, it would have put Mr. Wilkes's authorship 
wholly out of the question, as. he had no. conve- 
nience whatever for printing. I once procured a 
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copy to i)6 tnade^ for him of some very jprivate 
papers, and he then greatly lamented to Qie his 
want of a private press, 

'^ Our conversations on Junius's Letters began 
from a whimsical circumstance. Business having 
carried me to Ireland in 1776, I wrote to Mr, 
Wilkes from Holyhead ; on my return he informed 
me that my letter had been stopped at the post- 
office, from the similarity in the hand-writing to 
that of Junius. This made me wish to see the 
original of Junius's Letters, and he produced 
them to me. We more than once examined them 
together, with great attention. All of them, ex- 
cept the letter to the king, are,, if I remember 
righdy, in the same hand-writing. It is like 
that, which well-educated ladies wrote about the 
beginning of the century; a large open hand, 
regular, approaching to the Italian. Mr. Wilhes 
had a card of invitation to dinner from old lady 
Temple, written in her own hand ; on comparing 
it with Junius's Letters, we thought there was 
some resemblance between them. The letter to 
the King was in a hand-writing perfectly dif- 
ferent ; a very regular, staid hand ; no difference 
between the fair stroke and the body of the letters; 
when I see you, I will show you some writing 
very similar to it. As to my own hand-writing, 
it has not now the slightest resemblance to it, nor 
do I think it ever had any*. 

* Mr. Wilkes said, that the maimer, in which Jonius cor- 
rected the printed sheets, showed that he was accustomed to 
such an employment, and had a familiar usa of the marks<pf 
printers in correcting proof sheets. 

G 
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^* The letters, generally, if not always, were 
^•ent in «ii envelope, (which was then by no means 
so general as it now is), aaid in the folding up, 
nmd the direction of the letter, we thought we 
cMld see marks of Ae writ?ers habit of folding 
mud directing official letters. The lines we^'e very 
even ; very few blots, erasures, or marks of hurry. 
Mr. Wilkes received many letters from Junius, 
which never were published ; one, in particular, 
'on the subject of improving the representation 
^ &e people. Their opinions were different. 
i remember Junius's letter began by his saying, 
^ he wsts treated as a ^gan idol, with much in- 
* cense, but with no attention to his oracles.* 

*' We thoCi^t his high-wrought panegyric of 
iord Chatham was ironicfd. 

" Mr. Wilkes scouted the not^ of Mr. Burke's 
•being the audior of the letters. His suspicions 
fell on Dr. Butler, bishop of Hereford, but I don't 
recollect more than two reasons assigned by him 
for suspecting his lordship; one, that he had 
<puUidbed a sermon, before Junius's Letters ap- 
peared, the style of whicb was very like that of 
the letters ; another, after the letters appeared, 
in a style wht^y unlike. These sennons, I think, 
i have seen, and that they did not appear to me 
to warrant Mr. Wilkes's observations. The other 
l^ason was, that the references in the letters to 
the Bible were not to the received translation, 
but to the Vulgate*, which, he said, the bishop 

* This remark was certainly made by Mr. Wilkes ; but 
"kre there any such references? 
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Uways usfBd, and which, (by the way), Mr, Wilkes 
greatly admired. He described the bishop to be 
a saturnine, observing, profound, and silent man, 
such a one as a priori, we should suppose 
Junius. But it was a mere suspicion, and we 
frequently amused ourselves with endeavouring 
to find a more likely person. 

" Arguing synthetically, we determined that 
Junius must be a resident in London, or its 
environs, fipom the immediate answers which he 
generally gave his adversaries ; that he was not 
an author by profession*, from the visible im- 
provement which, from tjme to time, was dis- 
cernible in his style ; that he was a man of high 
rank, from the tone of equality which he seemed 
to use quite naturally in his addresses to peHBOns 
of rank^ and in his expressions respecting themf ; 

* To this opinion, the Reminiscent still inclines, — in con- 
sequence of the numerous errors of grammar and construction, 
which may he discovered in these celebrated letters, and 
which would not have appeared in the works of a person of 
Junius's exquisite taste and discernment, if he had been ac- 
customed to literary composition. 

BothBolingbroke and Swift poured unpremeditated lines; 
but, with all its beauty, the style of the former is very loose; 
he pleases rather by his vivid, elegant and noble conceptions, 
than by the language with which be dothes them.-^w{ft 
excels by his astonishing command, of words, always common 
and always proper, not by their collocation or dress. — No 
writer has attempted to imitate it : — Is it not probable tb^t we 
shall see another Junius before we see another Swift ? 

t Letters to Woodfall, No. vi, he says, — " Be assured I am 
*' far above pecuniary views." In his miscellaneous letter. 
No. liv. voi. iii. p, 202, he insinuates that " his rank ^d 

9 2 
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that he was not a profound lawyer, from the grofts 
inaccuracy of some of his legal expressions*; 
that he had a personal animosity against the 
king, the duke of Bedford, and lord Mansfield, 
from the bitterness of his expressions respecting 
them ; that he had lived with military men, from 
the propriety of his language on military sub- 
jects ; and that he was a great reader of novels, 
from his frequent allusions to them. The general 
idea, that the letters were the composition of 
more than one person, we always rejected. The 
story that single-speech Hamilton informed one 
of his friends, that the Junius of the morning^ 
contained such and such passages, and that, tiU 
the subsequent day, no such Junius made his 
appearance, we thought sufficiently authenti- 
cated ; and we also thought it satisfactorily ac- 
counted for, by the supposition that Woodfall 
had shown the letter to Mr. Hamilton on the 
^ preceding day, and mentioned his intention of 

** fortune placed him above a common bribe ;" In another 
letter, vol. i. p. 71, he hints, that " his name might carry 
*' some authority with it." His private letter, No. xvii, con- 
tains this remarkable sentence, " I doubt much whether 
'* I shall ever have the pleasure of knowing you ; but if things 
" take the turn I expect, you shall know me by my works." 
This may be thought to intimate an expectation that govern* 
ment favour would probably be, before long, at his disposal. 

* In his dedication, he says, " The power of king, lords 
" and commons is not an arbitrary power. They are the 
*• trustees, not the owners of the estate. The fee -simple is in 
** US." — Now in all trusts of the inheritance the fee-simple: 
is in the trustees. 
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inserting it, but had been unexpectedly pre- 
vented. We also believed in the story, that while 
Garrick was writing a note to Mr, Ramus, or 
some other of the pages, Wood fall, or some one 
from him, came in and informed him, that Junius 
intended writing no more: that Garrick mei^- 
tioned this circumstance in the note ; and that, 
almost instantly aft^r the note was sent, a thun- 
dering letter came from Junius to Grarrick, abus- 
ing him for making free with his name. It was 
also mentioned to us from very good authority, 
that lord North had declared that government 
had traced the porterage of the letters to an 
obscure person in Staples-inn, but could never 
trace them farther *• 

" This is all I can collect of the conversations 
which passed between Mr. Wilkes and myself 
on the subject in question. I have endeavoured 
to be accurate in my recollection of them ; but 
you will remember it verges towards twenty 
years since they took place. I apprehend the 
original letters are in the custody of Miss 
Wilkes. 

" Edmund Burke spoke to me about Junius 
in terms of disgust ; Mr. Gibbon appeared to me^ 
not to admire his style, as much as it was admired ' 

* This expression has been confirmed to the Reminiscent 
within these few weeks, by a person present when it was 
spoken, with the additional circumstance, that the gentleman 
in Staples-inn, to whom it referred, was afterwards said ta 
be the celebrated Isaac Reed, famed for his literary a,cquaint- 
ance among all ranks of persons. 

^3 
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by the public in general ; and he told me that 
Mr, Fox thought slightingly of it. 

" Some letters, under the signature of Julian, 
were attributed to Junius; but, to my certain 
kilowledge, they were written by one Pillon, the 
author of some dramatic pieces of no great merit 
Soltie Respectable persons say that Mr. Forth, 
who attended lord Stormont's embassy, knows 
something of (he author. 

" The last anecdote on the subject I have heard 
is, that an old tnan, seemingly poverty-stricken, 
cataie in the Bath coach to the Devizes, ofr one 
df the n^^t stages, and fell sick at the inn ; that 
A very decent gentleman came to him from Lon- 
don ; that the old man died ; that he was buried 
in the chur6h-yard ; that over his tomb his friend 
cttused a stone to be raised with Junius's motto, 
" Stat nominis ufnbra f and that Mr. Fox tra- 
velling that road, stopped at the inn, and desired 
to be directed to the stone. This story is confi- 
dentially circulated, but I certainly do not vouch 
for the truth of it. 

" As for Macauley Boyd's being the author of 
JuriiUs's Letters, it is a perfect joke ; no two cha- 
racters can be more perfectly unlike than floyd's 
dtid Junius's. Boyd was a good-natured, lively 
man, famous for repeating lord Chatham and 
Burke's speeches, and always bustling about 
something or another. I remember, • very wdl, 
Ae infinite pains he took to persuade the woHd 
that the Perreaus were innocent. He must have 
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been very young when Juniusls Letters were> 
written- AH, who knew him, must think the noliOfi> 
of his being the author of Junius's Letters too 
absurd for discussion. 

^^ It has appeared straj|ge> that giyvenunenfe 
could not discover Junius, through the inedium 
of the post-office. Upon this, I must observe, 
thai I know a lady, who, for a long period of. 
time, received by the post, anonymous letter9» 
some of them written in blood, accusing her of 
the most atrocious crimes. She was nearly 
related to a nobleman, very high in office ;, by hi» 
desire, all the powers of government were ex- 
erted to discover the writer of the letters, but 
without success*. 

" You are aware, that the person now sus-* 
pected of being the author of Junius's Letters is 
a Mr. Dyer, an intimate of the Buikes. It is 
saidf that, on Mr, Dyer's decease, the Burked^ 
showed infinite anxiety to get his papers into 
Aeir hands ; all this may be very true, but I 
have never heard it from good authority. 

" I am, dear Sir, 

-* Most sincerely yours, 

"July, 1 799-" * * # # . 

In the letter, which we have transcribed, notice 
is taken of the tone of equality, in which Junius, 
mentions and ^dresses ^e very highest person- 

* It has since been ascertained that all Junius's lettiirs 
were sent to Woodfall by a private hand. 
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ages of bis times : how difficult it is for a person 
of an inferior rank to do this, appears from Swift's 
letters, and the anecdotes of him, which have 
been transmitted to us, in which his conscious- 
ness of inferiority, notwithstanding his assump- 
tion of equality, pierces through every disguise^ 

To all his illustrious contemporaries, Cicero^ 
ever writes en pair : d'Alembert too, in the midst 
of all his flattery, — ^^(through which, however, his 
ironical smile is often seen), — keeps the king of 
Prussia at a respectful distance. How much the 
teamed m^m or elegant scholar lowers himself 
by frequenting the tables or the conversazioni 
of lie great, may be seen in a work of d'Alemi? 
bert, which, should lie on the desk of every 
scholar*. 

A further circumstance noticed by Mr. Wilkes 
and the Reminiscent respecting Junius was, 

his early intelligence of the measures of govern- 

I. 

* His " Essay on the Intercourse of Men of Letters wkk 
" Persons high in rank or qffice" The same subject is treated 
in an agreeable and interesting manner in " the lAterary Cha* 
'* racter*' of Mr. d'Israeli, now in its third edition. 

It is said that when d'Alembert was at Berlin, being wearied 
with the frequent reviews, to which Frederic led him, he said 
in a moment of pettishness,— '* After all, lOO Englishmen 
" will always be a match for lOO Prussians."— ..** True ;'* 
replied the monarch, ** but ioa,ooo Prussians will always 
" beat 100,000 English ;" — (alluding to the advantages which 
superior tactic confers^ — " That's not so clear," an Englisht 
officer might have observed. — " 50,000 English would cer- 
** taunly maintain their ground before twice that number o£ 
" any troops in the universe," 
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ment Those, who recollect the conffovei^y, 
which took place between the count de Guigne^ 
the French ambassador in this country, and 
Salvador the Portuguese Jew, in consequence of 
certain stock-jobbing transactions^ during the 
disputes between Spain and this country respect- 
ing Falkland's Island, and the manner in which 
the British cabinet changed on a sudden, from 
words of war to word* of peace, must be sur- 
prised at the early intelligence, which Junius 
gave of this change to Woodfall. In the Remi- 
niscent's opinion, Junius s letter on this subject 
is one of his best performances. It closes with 
a simile, which several have not scrupled to 
pronounce the finest in any language : " Private 
* credit is wealth ; — public honour is security. — 
" The feather that adorns the royal bird, supports 
" its flight. Strip him of his plumage, and you 
^^ fix him to the earth." It is difficult to mention 
another, where the image, at the same time, is so 
exquisitely beautiful and proper, and so happily 
illustrates and confirms the argument*. 

* The simile ased by Mr. Burke to describe the rise oY 
Mir. Charles Townshend on the decline of Mr. Pitt, — ** Even . 
*^ then, even before this splendid orb was entirely set, and 
** while the western horizon was in a blaze with his descend- 
'* ing glory, on the opposite quarter of the heavens arose 
^' another luminary ^ and, for his hour^ became lord of the 
*' ascendant :"— -has uncommon merit, but yields to that of 
Junius. * 

One of the finest similes, which we have received from 
antiquity, is that, in which Homer compares Ulysses, trying 
bis bow, to a minstrel fitting the sti ixigs of his harp i 
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This lettel* also contains a striking passage oir 
the state of France in 1771^ — the year in which 
it was written. — "The king of France's present 

*' Then, as some heavenly minstrel, taught to sing 
** High notes responsive to the trembling string, 
" To some new strain, when he adapts the lyre, 
" Or Ae dumb lute refits with vocal wire, 
*^ Relaxes, strains, and draws them to and fro : 
^' So the great master drew the mighty bow, 
*' And drew with ease/' 

Pope's Odyssetff XXI. v. 440. 

Another simile descended to us from antiquity, and parti- 
cularly celebrated, is that in which Androgeos, Mling una- 
wares in the way of the Trojan hero, is c(mipared to a peasant 
who has set his foot on^a snake : — 



** As when some peasant, in a bushy brake, 
<< Has with unwary footing, press^ a snake, 
** He starts aside astonished ! — when he spies 
*^ His rising crest, blue neck, and rolling 
** So from our arms suprized Androgeos flies. 

Dry den's JSneid, H. v. 510. 



spies 1 
eyes; | 
lies." J 



That the two last similes possess an uncommon degree of 
merit must be acknowledged ; yet it may . be questioned, 
whether either can be compared to one of a poet, who seldom 
rose above mediocrity, but who certainly struck on this occa- 
sion the noblest chords of the lyre. Mentioning the atheists, 
who, while they enjoy the blesungs, deny the existence of 
the divinity, he says^ 

" Le Nil a vu sur ses rivages 
*< De noirs habitans des deserts 
" Insulter par leurs oris sauvages 
" L'astre eclatant de I'univers : 
<< Cris impuissans, fureurs bizarres ! 
** Taadis que ccs monstres baH>ares 
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^ aversion from war, and the distraction of hh 

* affairs are notorious. He is now in a state of 

* war with his people. In vain did the catholic 
^ king solicit him to take part in the quarrel 
^ against us. His finances were in the last dis- 

* order, and it was probable that his troops might 
^Jind sufficient employmeyit at home'^ 

Since this time, the authorship of these letteiis 
has excited much of the attention of the public^ 
The only conjectures which deserve any consi* 
deration, are those which ascribe them to Mr. 
GUover, the author of Leonidas, to Mr. Burke, 
or to sir Philip Francis. 

To support the pretensions of Mr. Glover, no 
evidence is adduced, except that something of 
the high whig principles of Junius is discoverable 
in the volume which has been published of 
Glover's Memoirs ; and that Glover is known to 
have lived in an elevated line of society, in which 
these principles were professed. This evidence 

'< Poussaient d'insolens clameurs, 
<< Le Dieu> poursuivant sa carriere, 
" Versait d^ torrens de lumi^re, 
<< Sur ses obscurs t^asphemafieurs." 

Le Franc Pompignan. 

Ah hypercritic would, perhaps, ask whether, it would not 
have been better to have left the exclamation ** Cris mptds- 
'' sujMjfureurs bizarres P* to the suggestion of the reader^s own 
mind, — and whether the epithet ^' obscurs" in the last line, as 
it is applied to persons upon whom the sun was pouring a 
torrent of light, be altogether happy ? Is it not, what th^ 
Englisli seldom utter, but what hardly occurs in any language 
but their*ss, — the poui lirt yKurrm - 
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fimoutits to little, and the style of his memoirs is 
very unlike that of Junius. » 

Many contend in favour of Mr. Burke : — this, 
among his countrymen, is a general opinion, 
but it is accompanied by no evidence. One ar- 
gument only is adduced in its support : Mr. Burke 
was equal to the composition of the letters of 
Junius, and was the only person, living at the 
time when they appeared, whose literary emi-^ 
nence was so transcendent that he could spare 
the reputation of them *. 

-Attended by other circumstances, this might 
have weight ; but standing singly, it has none. 
Between the styles of Junius and Burke, there 
is a great dissimilitude : it is answered, that Mr. 
Burke could disguise his style. But could he 
disguise his mind? Could he write so many 
letters in a mind lower than his own?' Mr. Burke 
generalizes every thing ; Junius dwells for ever 
on particulars : Junius frequently leaves half his 
meaning to be guessed ; Burke displays all. 
Can any reason be assigned for attributing to 
Mr. Burke the personal hatred which Junius 
evidently had for his late majesty ? for the duke 
of Bedford ? or for lord Mansfield ? Those, who 
knew the very lofly notions which Mr. Burke 
entertained of himself, and his own ministerial 
powers and qualifications, must think it impos- 
sible, that he should have written the line, " I 
" accept a simile from Burke, a sarcasm from 
'* Barr^/* Those too, who know the labour which 

* Was tlii* 80; when Junius V Letters made their appearance ^ 
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uny literary exertion cost Mr. Burke, his endless 
blots, emendations and ^anscriptions, and ulti- 
mately his private impressions, still blotted and 
still amended, must be sensible how irrecon- 
cileable all this is with the fecundity and rapidity 
of Junius. Add to this, that, on several most 
important points, Burke and Junius were in 
direct opposition to each other : Bufke, was a 
partizan of lord Rockingham ; Junius, of George 
Grenville. On the stamp act, on triennial par- 
liaments, they were completely at variance. 
Junius attached much importance to city politics; 
in these, Burke never appeared. 

Let us hear how Mr. Burke himself speaks of 
Junius. 

" Where," — exclaims Mr. Burke,— " shall we 
" look for the origin of this relaxation of the 
"laws and all government? — How comes tibis 
" Junius to have broke through the cobwebs of 
*^ the law, and to range uncontrolled, unpunished, 
" through the land ? The myrmidons of the 
" court have been long, and are still, pursuing 
** him in vain. They will not spend their time 
" upon me, or you, or you. No ; they disdain 
" such vermin, when the mighty boar of the 
" forest, that has broke through all their toils, 
" is before them. But, what will all their efforts 
" avail? No sooner has he wounded one than 
^^ he* lays down another dead at his feet ' For 
*' my part, when I saw his attack upon the king, 

I own my blood ran cold. I thought he had 

ventured too far, and there was an end of 
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^* his triumphs. Not that he had not asserted 
" many truths : Yes, sir, there are in that cxmh- 
^^ position many bold truths, by which a wise 
^* prince might profit. It was the rancoir €md 
" venoniy with which I was struck. In these 
" respects, the North Briton is as much inferior 
" to him, as in strength, wit and judgment. 
" But while I expected in this daring flight his 
^' final ruin and fall, behold him rising still 
" higher, and coming down souse upon both 
^^ houses of parliament. Yes, he did make you 
" his quarry, and you still bleed from the 
"wounds of his talons. You crouched, and 
" still crouch, beneath his rage. Nor has he 
" dreaded the terrors of ^owr brow, sir; he has 
^* attacked even you — he has— and I believe 
" you have no reason to triumph in the encoun- 
ter. In short, after carrying away our. royal 
eagle in his pounces, and dashing him against 
" a rock, he has laid you prostrate. King, lords 
*^ and commons are but the sport of his fiiry, 
" Were he a member of this house, what might 
^^ not be expected from his knowledge, his firm- 
" ness and integrity ? He would be easily known 
" by his contempt of all danger, by hi3 pene- 
" tration, by his vigour. Nothing would escape 
" his vigilance and activity. Bad ministers 
^ :could conceal nothing from his sagacity ; nor 
" >could promises nor threats induce Wm to con- 
V cealany thing from the public." 

Would Mr. Burke have spoken in this manner 
of himself ? 
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To ibese strong arguments, it is to be addled, 
that, in 1784, Burke instituted a prosecution 
against Woodfall, the printer of Junios's Letters, 
for a libeilous article, which had appeared against 
him in the Public Advertiser, and pursued it to 
a verdict, with the utmost acrimony. 

Finally,— it should not be forgotten, that, as 
the question now stands, the task is, not to prove 
tiiat Bui^e was not, but that he was the author 
of the letters. 

It remains to consider the claim of sir Philip ^ 
I^ancis. This has been ably brought forward in 
fciro pamphlets, intituled " A Discovery of the 
** Author nfthe Letters of Junius^ founded on such 
^^ evidence and illustrations as explain all the 
" mysteriotes circumstances and apparent contra- 
" dictions which have contributed to the conceal- 
" ment of this * most important secret of our 
^ times.' " And " The Identity of Junius, with 
** a distinguished living character established; 
" including the Saq^lementj consisting of fac- 
>^ similes of hand-writing, and other iHustra- 
f' Horn*:' 

TTue external evidence, produced in these 
pnn^hlets in favour of sir Philip Francis, is 
rery strong: — so stapong, perhaps, that, if he 
had been trie4 upon it for a libel, and the <;ase 
•had rested npon the facts, from which tiii^ evi- 
dence 18 formed, 'the judge would have directed 
the jury to find him guilty. Bnt the internal 
levidence against him, from t^ inequality of hts 

• Printed for Taylor andHessey, in Fleet-street. 
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tickfiOwUdged writings, is also v^ry strong. If 
the able author of the article " Jmuus'"^ in the 
Edinburgh Review* j had not professed a diflfe- 
rent opinion, the present writer would have 
pronounced it decisive. 

That respectable writer produces several pas- 
sages from the works, of which sir Philip was 
certainly the author, and finds in them a similar 
tone and equal merit. With due deference to 
his authority, the Reminiscent begs leave to 
think that, if these passages show, that sir Philip 
was no mean writer, they also prove that he was 
not Junius. To bring the question to a direct 
issue,— are the glow and loftiness discernible in 
every page of Junius, once visible in any of these 
extracts? Where do we find in the writiiigs of 
sir Philip, those thoughts that breathe, those 
words that bum, which Junius scatters in eveiy 
page ? a single drop of the cobra capella^ which 
falls from Junius so often ? 

The advocates of the claim in favour of sir 
Philip urge, as a strong circumstance in its sup- 
port, that, without family, without patronage, 
without any one pretension to the notice of 5ie 
king or the minister, he was suddenly raised 
from an obscure seat in the war- office, to a situa- 
tion of dignity and emolument, which a noble- 
man would be happy to procure for his son- 
This, they say, shows that something was attached 
to sir Philip Francis, which rendered the pur- 
chase of him, at that time, even at a very high 

* For November 1817. 
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price^ an object to government. Now, at Ae 
critical moment, in which sir Philip Francis was 
thus promoted, Jmiins ceased to write: — this, 
they conclude, makes it highly probable that the 
silence of Junius was purchased by the promo- 
tion of sir Philip*. 

But this is open to several observations. — In 
all his correspondence with Woodfall, Junius 
describes himself, — and very unaffectedly, — as 
a man of fortune, mixing at large with the world ; 
and promises to indemnify him against any pe- 
cuniary loss which he might sustain in conse- 
quence of any prosecution for the letters, leaving 
him, however, to abide by its other consequences. 
Nothing of this is reconcileable with the situation 

* The Reminiscent has been informed by t;he present 
bishop of Durham, that sir Philip owed the continuance of 
his seat in the War-office, to the kindness of lord Barrington, 
the prelate's brother; and that sir Philip's appointment in 
India, was chiefly, if not wholly, due to his lordship's recom- 
mendation of him to lord North. After thisy— if we consider 
hpw Junius wrote of lord Barrington, we cannot be surprised, 
that, if sir Philip were the author of Junius's Letters, he 
should wish it to be unknown. 

Of the venerable bishop ot Durham, thus introduced, the 
Reminiscent begs leave to add,— that, havuig been profes- 
sionally employed and confidentially consulted by his lordship 
during half a century, he has come to the knowledge of a mul- 
titude of instances of his lordship's exemplary charity and 
well regulated munificence; and that £.100,000 would not 
make up the amount of those, in the foundation or arrange- 
ment of which, his lordship has professionally employed the 
Reminiscent : he is also aware that many of his lordship's 
other acts of liberality are unknown to him, except by general 
report. 
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of 3^r Phjlip Francis at the time when these let- 
ters appeigred: — It should be added^ ihs^t air 
Philip waa then very young. 

Junius had evidently be^n a great constiti:!* 
tionaji reader : Does sir Philip appear to have 
been such, from any of his v^rritings ? even thfe 
latest ? 

But, to bring the matter at once to issue, we 
shall transcribe from the article on Junius, v^ the 
Edinburgh RevieWy a passage from a publicaticm 
in which sir Philip attacks lord Thurlow, — then, 
insert a passage in which Junius attacks lord 
Mansfield, We request our readers wiU con^pare 
them ; and afterwards compare the extract firoi^ 
Junius, with the passage on Hyder AUy^ 
invasion of the"Camatic, transcribed from one 
of Mr. Burke's speeches, in a future part of 
this publication. Will he not find the inferiorify 
of sir Philip so great, as to render it impossible 
that he should have been the author of Junius's 
Letters? On the other hand, will he not find the 
diflference, we do not say in the styles, but in tKe 
minds of Junius and Burke, to be such, as renders 
it quite evident that Burke and Junius were not 
the same person ? 

Sir Philip Francis's Character of Lord Thurlow. 

" It is well known that a gross and public insult had been 
^* offered to the memory of general Claverin^ and colonel 
" Monsou, by a person of high rank in this, country. Hjb 
" was happy when he heard tliat his name wa& included in 
" it with' tlieir's. So highly did he respect the character of 



'' these toBB^ that i^ deemed it %n honour (a shere in the iit« 
<' juslioe it ha4 su^ed. It wes Iw compliance mch the forsM 
^^ of the houmf 9a4 net to sfaelter kimteU, or out of teridlifoe» 
'^ ito the perfy, thet he foiebore hb aeme him. He meant t» 
'< deecribe him ee exactly, 4hat be oomkl ikot be saistalaen. 
*^ He dedared in hi» pleoe^ in a ^reeit assembly^ and in the 
*^ cenrae of a grave deUberatioa^ ^ that it would have b^en 
^' happy for this country if general Clavering, colonel Mon^ 
** son and Mr. Francis» had been drowned in their pMsage 
** to India/ If this poor and spitefiil inv«eiive had been 
" uttered by a man of no consequence or repute, by any light, 
'^ trifUngy inconsiderate person^ by a lord of the bed-chamber, 
'< for example, or any of the other silken barons of modern 
*^ days, he should have heard it with indi&renoe. But when 
'^ it was seriously urged and deliberately insisted on by a 
** grave lord of pariiament-^by a judge — by a man of abUity 
«( and eminence is his profession, whose personal disposi* 
** tion was serious, who carried gravity to sternness, and 
<< sternness to ferocity, it could not be received with indifier*- 
*' ence, or answered without resentment. Such a man would 
<'- be thought to have inquired before he pronounced. From 
*' his mouthy a reproach was a sentence, an invective was a 
*^ judgment* The accidents of life, and not any original di^ 
'^ tinction that he knew of, had placed him too high, and 
** himself at too great a distance from him, to admit of any 
** other answer than a public defiance, for general Clavering, 
** for colonel Moason, and for himself. This was not a party 
*^ question, nor i&ould it be hH U> so fseUe an advocate as be 
^^ was, tt> support it. The friends and fellow-soldiers of 
** general Clavering and colonel Momson would assist him in 
^' defending their Qiemoiy. He demanded and expected the 
** support of every man of honour in that house, and in the 
" kingdom. What character was safe, if slander was per- 
" mitted to attack the reputation of two of the most honour- 
^* able and virtuous men that ever were employe^, or ever 
*^ perished m the service of their country ? He knew that the 
*' authority of this man was not without wei^t ; but he had 
<< an ipfinitely higher aathority to oppose to it. He 1^ the 
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<< happiness of hearing the merits of general Clavering and 
'' colonel Monson "acknowledged and applauded in terms to 
^* which he was not at liberty to do more than to allude : they 
'' were rapid and expressivev He must not venture to re- 
■^ peat, lest he should do them injustice, or violate the forms 
** of respect, where essentially he owed and felt the most. 
*^ But he was sufficiently understood. The generous sensa- 
*' tions that animate the royal mind, were easily distinguished 
** from those which rankled in the heart of tliat person who 
^* was supposed to be the keeper of the royal conscience.^ 

Extract from the Letter of Junius to Lord Mansfield, 

" You will not question my veracity, when I assure yoa 
that it has not been owing to any particular respect for your 
person that I have abstained from you so long. Besides 
** the distress and danger with which the press is threatened, 
" when your lordsliip is party, and the party is to be judge , 
" I confess I have been deterred by the diflficulty of the task. 
'' Our language has no term of reproach, the mind has no 
" idea of detestation, which has not already been happily 
" applied to you and exhausted. Ample justice has been done 
*' by abler pens than mine to the separate merits of your life 
'* and character. Let it be my humble office to collect the 
" scattered sweets, till their united virtue tortures the sense. 

*' Permit me to begin with paying a just tribute to Scotch 
" sincerity, wherever I find it. I own J am not apt to con- 
'< fide in the professions of gentlemen of that country, and 
•* when they smile, I feel an involuntary emotion to guard 
" myself against mischief. With this general opinion of an 
** ancient nation, I always thought it much to your lordshipls 
** honour, that, in your earlier days, you were but little in- 
" fected with the prudence of your country. You had some 
" original attachments, which you took every proper oppor- 
** tunity to acknowledge. The liberal spirit of youth pre- 
" vail^ over your native discretion. Your zeal in the cause 
^* of an unhappy prince was expi^ssed with the sincerity of 
*' wine, and some of the solemnities of religion. This I con- 
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'' ceive 18 the most amiable point of view in which ymif 
'' character has appeared. Like an honest man, you took that 
*^ pari in politics/ which might have been expected from your ' 
'' birthy education, country and connexions. There was 
** something generous in your attachment to the banished 
'' house of Stuart We lament the mistakes of a good man, - 
^* and do not begin to detest him until he affects Xo renounce' 
" his principles. Why did you not BAh&re to that lojralty- 
" you once professed ? Why did you not follow the example • 
" of your worthy brother I With him you might have shared. 
** in the honour of the Pretender's confidence^—witii him you- 
'' might have preserved the integrity of your character, and' 
^' England, I think, might have spared you without regret. • 
** Your friends will say, perhaps, that although you; deserted • 
*^ the fortune of your liege lord^ you have adhered /irmly to 
*^ the principles which drove his father from the throne ; — 
^* that without openly supporting the person, you have done- 
** essential service to tl\e cause, and consoled, yourself for the 
'< loss of a favorite fiunily, by reviving and establishing the 
*^ maxims of their government. This is the way in which a 
" Scotchman's understanding corrects the errors of his heart 
My lord, I acknowledge the truth of the defence, and can 
trace it through all your couduct. I see through your whole 
life, one uniform plan to enlarge the power of the crown, at 
the expense of the liberty of the subject. To this object, 
your thoughts, words and actions, have been constantly 
^' directed* In contempt or ignorance of the common law of 
" England, you have made it your study to introduce into- 
" the court, where you preside, maxims of jurisprudence' 
'' unknown to Englishmen. The Roman code, the law of - 
" nations, and the opinion of foreign civilians, are your perpe« 
'' tual theme; — but who ever heard you mention magna 
'^ charta, or the bill of rights, with approbation or respect ? 
** By such treacherous arts, the noble simplicity and the spirit 
*^ oi our laws were first corrupted. The Norman conquest 
« was not complete until Norman lawyers had introduced 
their laws, and reduced slavery to a system. Thb one 
leading principle directs your interpretation of the laws,, and 
** accounts for your treatment of juries. It is not in political 
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'' qvestioBS only, (for Ihere t)ie courtier might be fergivea), 
'^ Imt lot the camie be orfaat it may, your vnderataiidiiig is 
** oqaally on tfao rack, either to contract the power of the 
** jury, or to mitlead thtir jodgmenU For the troth of Hais 
'< tasertiony I appeal to the doctrine yoa ddivered in lord 
** Gresvenor's eantt. An action for eriminal coavenetion 
** being broeght by a peer against a prince of the blood» you 
** were during enough to tell the jury that, in fixing the 
*^ dnmages, they were to pay no regard to the quality or for- 
** tune of the parties ;— that it was a trial between A and B ; 
•^ .^^Uiat they were to consider the oflence in a moral light 
*^ only, and give no greater damages to a peer of the Yoahn 
'< than to the meanest mechaoio. I shall not attempt to refiite 
** a doctrine^ which, if it was meant for law, carries fdsehood 
'* and absurdity upon the face of it; bat if it was meant "for 
^ a deelaration of your politieal creed, is clear and eonsiatent. 
** Under an arbitrary govemmeot, all ranks and distinctioiis 
** are confouoded. The honour o( a. nobleman is no more 
** eoBsidered than the reputation of a peasant, for with dif- 
** ferent liveries they are equally slaves. 

** Even in matters of private property, we see the same 
** bias and inclination to depart frtmi the decisions of your 
** predeeessora, which you certainly ought to receive as evi- 
** dence of the common law. Instead of those certain^ posi- 
*^ tive roles, by which the judgment of a court of law should 
*^ be invariably detennined, you have fondly introduced your 
<< own unsettled notions of eqaity and snbstantial jostke. 
'* Decisions given upon soch principles do not alarm the 
'< public so mioch as they ought, becanse the cooseqoence and 
** tendency of each particular instance^ is not observed or 
'*rtgarded. In the mean tiane the practice gains gronnd; the 
'* ceort ef kmg^ bench becomes a court of equity, and the 
<" jodge^ instead of coosulcittg stvicUy the law of the iHsd, 
'« relRB 01^ to the wisdom of the court, and to the parity of 
** its own cMseience. The name of Mr. Jostiee Yates will 
** nafeiimlly revive in your mind sooae of these emotions of 
'' foar and d e testati on, with which ye« always beheld him. 
'' That great lawyer, that honest man, saw your whole eon- 
'' duct ki the Nght that I do. Alter yoaie ef meffectaal 
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Itunsttttcd to th^ pertikious piitieitides inthnktetd by ymir 
*' lottBO^ and uni&nAly iuppOTted by your hctmlble friends 
**- upon the beiuihy hd determined to quit a court whose pro- 
*^ ceedings and decisions he could neither assent to with 
'' honour or oppose with success/^ - . 

Sucb^ in our 0|>ifti(m, H th^ state of the ques- 
tkui : HI exteni&l evidence i» in favour of mt 
Philips idl intemal evidence id againl^t him. 
Thus the argument on each side 9entralil:ei the 
argument on tke otheir, and the pretenjuon of 
sir Philip vanishes. 

A t&ird hypothei^is is therefore necessary : the 
conchisian^ to which it should lead ought to 
be such as is consistent vriik &e evidence en 
each side^ and restores to each its individual 
activity. 

Now this is done^ — and perhaps can only be 
done— by supposing that sir PhiHp was not 
Junius, but the amanuensis of JuniUi^ i that itte 
real Junius was t60 high to be bought ; §o that, 
when he made his terms with gov^rmncnt^ he 
waa contented to remain in a proud obscnrily,-^ 
but stipulated a boon for his scribe^ and #as of 
consequence enough to insist that the booi^ should 
be liberal. Now several passages In Jtmifus's 
Letters seem to show that he employed an 
amanuensis. In a note to Woodfall*, he says, 
" You shall have the letter some time to-ttorrow. 
^* It cannot be corrected and copied soottei^." In 
another t, he says, " The enclosed, though begmi 

 Letters of Juuius; by H. S.WoodfaU, in 3 vols. 1821, 
vol. i. n. 9, p. 210. 
t Ibid. n. 24, p. 214. 
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'^ witliin these few days, has been greatly labour-. 
" ed. It is very correctly copied." In another, 
he mentions, " the gentleman who transacts the 
" conveyancing part of their correspondence," 
and who told him " there was much difficulty last 
" night*." . That gentleman, therefore^ must have 
known, that a mysterious something attended 
those letters. Mr. Jackson's testimony, as report-, 
ed by Woodfall, is, that " this gentleman wore ai. 
" bag and sword f-" If the recollection of the . 
writer, that Junius's letter to the king is in a-, 
hand-writing different from the hand-writing of 
the other letters, be accurate, the evidence for an > 
amanuensis is certainly very strong. 

If the copies, to which Junius refers, were 
made, not by liimself, but, which is certainly most 
probable, by some other person, it follows incon- 
trovertibly, that sir Philip Francis and Junius > 
were diflferent persons. 

We do not, however, say that the scribe was a 
mere copyist: — he may occasionally have con- 
veyed useful information, and suggested useful 
hints to his principal ; so that, to a certain extent,, 
he might, without impropriety, be said to have, 
been his. collaborator. * - 

To this hypothesis, the Reminiscent beg$ 
leave to say that he inclines : it includes all the. 
data required by him fpr the author- of Junius ; 
it equally admits the arguments in favour of sip 
Philip Francis from external, and the arguments 

• Letters of Junius, n. 51, p> 246. 
t Ibid. vol. 1, B. 2. p. 43. 
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iagainst him from internal evidence, and recoil^ 
ciles and gives activity to each. 

Junius, in his dedication prefixed to his own 
edition of his letters, declares, that ^' he was 
" the sole depository of his own secret." This 
seems not to be easily reconcileable with what 
he says in one of his letters to Woodfall, — 
'^ The truth is, that there are people about «ne, 
" whom I would wish not to contradict, and who 
'' had rather see Junius in the papers ever so 
" improperly than not at all*." This sounds 
like the language of a partizan, who felt both his 
talents and his chains ; and it may be thought 
a confirmation, though slight, of the Reminis- 
cent s hypothesis. 

All we know with certainty of Junius, is to 
be collected from one of his private letters to 
Woodfall f: " That Swinney is a wretched, dan- 
^* gerous fool : he had the impudence to go to 
'^ lord Sackville, whom he had never before 
" spoken to, and to ask him whether or no he 
*' was tlie author of Junius." 

These few words disclose several facts ; — that 
Junius knew Swinney and his character,— that 
Junius knew Swinney had called on lord George 
Sackville, — that he knew that Swinney had 
never called on him before, — and that Junius 
was acquainted with the interview very soon 
after it took place. From this it may be argued 
that Junius was iutimate with lord George Sack- 

* Private Letters, n. (x t Voi. i. p. 174. 
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ville : it has evtn been inferred that he was lord 
George Sackville himself. 

The Reminiscent well remembers that kis 
lordship was the person to whom the letters 
were first attributed, and that hi» lordship had 
the reputaticm of possessing literary talents attd 
habits. It is known that sir William Draper 
at fAst divided his suspicions of the authomhip 
of Junius between Burke and lord George ; and 
that on Burke's unequivocal denial of it, he 
transferred them to his lordship. 

There certainly was an event in his lordship's 
life, which would sour him against mankind, 
and fill his soul with bitter hatred against the 
king, in whose reign it happened, and his im- 
mediate successor on the throne, against lord 
Mansfield, their secret and confidential adviser 
in all state prosecutions, and against the duke of 
Grafton, the brother of lord Southampton, a 
strong witness against lord George, in the court- 
martial which was held upon him. Something 
or other might easily have -occurred, which 
would have extended this hatred to the duke of 
Bedford. 

The event, to which we have referred, wofild 
render concealment necessaiy; and after lord 
George had taken an office in lord North's ad- 
ministration, and accepted a peerage from the 
king, it must, if he had any feelings of honour 
have made him desire that his authorship of the 
Letters of Junius, if he were the author of them, 
shoTild be b^^ied in eternal oblivion. 



Junhis, in many p^rts of his letters^ seems to 
intimate his having a personal knowledge of 
the late king. ^^ I know that man better than 
" you,'* he says of the king, in one of his( letters to 
Mr. Home. To this personal knowledge of the 
king, the high birth of lord George, and the 
habits of his family about the court, entitled him ; 
but this personal knowledge of the king cannot 
be claimed for any other person, to whom the^ 
Letters of Junius have been ascribed. The rank 
and character of lord (ieorge Sackville account 
also for his knowledge of some very obscure 
transactions of government, and some private 
events in the duke of Bedford's family. It may 
be added, that Junius ceased to write in May 
1772; — that, soon afterwards, lord Geor^ made 
his second appearance in the public world in the 
debates on East India aiffiurs, and that in 1 775, 
he was appointed one of his majesty's principal 
secretaries of state. Allowing for the time which 
it must necessarily takie to bring into public office 
a man so apparendy undone in public opinion, it 
is not contrary to probability, iiiHtthe/Kmrparkr 
for his restoration to favour began about &e time 
at which Junius ceased to write* 

To all arguments, which may be suggested in 
favour of lord George, the author of tibe inge- 
nious essay, prefixed to Woodfall's edition of the 
Letters of Junius, objects an expression in a 
political squib attributed to Junius, in whieh he 
alludes to the supposed tergiversation of lord 
George at the battle of Minden. This may be 
thought a isrtrong, but it evidently is- not adeci- 
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sive argument, particularly if w6 suppose, what 
certainly is not impossible, that lord George 
had, upon this subject, all the pride of conscious, 
innocence. It must also be observed, that it is 
by conjecture only that ike jeu iT esprit ^ in which 
this expression is found, is imputed to Junius. 

To the Reminiscent it appears more difficult 
to reconcile lord George's authorship of Junius 
with that writer's advances to Mr. Wilkes, or 
his intromission of himself into city politics, or Ae 
importance which he appears to have attached 
to them. The high aristocracy of the whigs 
was, at that time, just beginning to thaw ; but 
the Reminiscent recollects that lord George was 
considered to be eminently aristocratic : it is 
difficult to think he would have run, as Junius 
did, into the city, or considered it to be of the 
importance which Junius thought it, that one 
man or another should be the lord mayor. 

Junius expresses himself differently at dif- 
ferent times of lord Chatham. To a friend of th^ 
Reminiscent lord George observed, that " the 
" unpleasant part of his own life was mixed up 
" with the most glorious part of lord Chatham's, 
" but did not prevent him from doing justice to* 
" the services which that great man had done ' 
" his country." It is also observable, that there 
is nothing in the speech which lord George 
Sackville made in his defence before the court 
martial by whom he was tried, that has the 
slightest appearance of the style of Junius ; the 
same observation on the difference between the 
defence^ and his lordship's general style of ora- 
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tory, was made during the debates which fol- 
lowed his lordship's coming into office, by the 
Reminiscent and by several with whom he then 
associated. — The Annual Register for 1759 and 
1 760, contains some letters from his lordship : — 
in these, nothing of the mind or style of Junius 
is discoverable. Can it be supposed that lord 
George Sackville could have informed Woodfall, 
that " his Veridicm was Mr. Whitworth*, his 
" Lyciirgus a Mr. Kent, a young man of good 
'" parts upon the townf-" In fact, one of the 
greatest difficulties in fixing upon any one person 
the character of Junius, is to find one, who, like 
him, was at once well acquainted with the circle 
of the court, the public offices of government, 
and the characters and habits, both of the leaders 
of the parties, and their runners. 

Supposing the evidence in favour of lord 
George Sackville to rest entirely on the circum- 
stances which have been mentioned, it must be 
pronounced to be defective. On this supposi- 
tion, however, it might have been observed that 
the evidence in his favour was stronger than the 
evidence in favour of any other person. Mr. Fox 
used to say, that " though he would not take 
" single-speech Hamilton against the field, he 
** would bet him against any single horse." On 
the supposition which we have just stated, might 
not the same bet, with a greater chance of success, 
have been laid upon lord George ? 

* Private Letters, n. 6. \ lb. q. 5. 
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There is^ however, one ciTcumstaace «gaia3t 
lord Greorge, which it is difficult to recoQeUe 
with his being Junius :-^Having written a£l JuoioB 
had done, would lord North have reconuneuded 
him to the king? Could the kmg have aecq[>ted 
Junius for his minister ? ^ 

The reader will find in a note*", an extract 

* The Sc^ Magazine^ printed at Edinburgh^ for Nov«nk- 
ber I79g> No. xL p. 734^ contains the following letter on the 
subject of the present inquiry. 

'< Remarks towm-is a Discovery rf tht Antkar of Jumu^s 

*< Letters. 

'f In onr last we gave the correspondence which hat bete 
^ published in London, zegarding the author of JuniuiilB 
'^ Letters. Some interesting and striking circucnstaacoB have 
^' lately appeared in some Edinburgh publications, which 
" regard this interesting topic, and which we think worthy 
'^ of notice. These point out a gendeman, who, thou^ 
^* high in literary fame, never has heretofore been reputed, so 
'^ far as we recollect, the writer of these celebrated letten. 
'^ With what degree of probability our readers will judge 
'* from the fallowing circumstances: — In the year 1768, 
*^ (says this writer), Dr. Stuart went to London, expecting the 
^* patronage of Lord Mansfield, on account of his Essay on 
'' the British Constitution. His hopes, however, were <le»> 
'^ feated. Disappointment, probd[)ly, as well as revenge^' 
" caused him to embrace the interest of the opposition. He 
'' procured* an introduction to an English gentleman strongly 
** connected by ties of blood to lord Camden. This man is 
** yet living, now in par^imentj and the bosom VmA of 
'< Mr« Pitt ; his name I shatt call Lneiua. Luciot snen 4i»- 
" covered the merits of young Stuart. The scheme of Junius'a 
" Letters was immediately planned by Lucius, and a Mr. 
" Fitzgerald) an accomplished Irishman, since dead. They 
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from a northern m^g;axine, which ocmtains a won- 
derful tale respecting Junius : and^ to use the 

<< w^e ta give th« uifermttioBy and Stuart wm to be the 
'^Mtbof; bu4 a oonfidenlial amanuensis wa^ still want- 
'^ iog. Mr. Fit^erald at last found oae io his eountryman 
'< Hugh Boyd. 

*' A r^om was taken in a coffee-house ia the Strand, where 
^' LucittS} Fit^^rald, and Staart nighdy met. Stuart wrote 
** the letters ia bis own lodgings ; Fitzgerald sent them to 
*^ Hugh Boyd to be transcribed ; the latter returned them to 
<< Fitzgerald, who sent them hade to Stutrtt &nd he conveyed 
** them by street porters to Wood&U's* 

'< An intimate acquaintance of Fitzgerald, from whom I had 
'' this story, and in whoae yeractity I may perfectly ooniide, 
happened to frequeut the $ame coffee-house. The mifttress 
of the house one day took my friend aside, and cautiously 
** advised him to break off all acquaintance with Fitzgerald ; 
'' * for,' added she^ ' I strongly suspect he frequents the high 
'' road. About six weeks a^ be took at room from me, for 
the purpose^ be said, of spending the evening agreeaUy with 
a few friends. But be never comee till twelve at ai^ht, 
and ^ brings with him two peiaons whose appearance 
I sadly dislike. I listw often at the door ; their coover- 
^' sation ia gemoral is about noblemen: but one night I heard 
** tbemi aay they robbed a Imen-draper. I mean to tell them 
*^ t/^Wftrrovf to leave tha bouse*' My inend's curiosity was 
*^ naturally ex^iited : He bored a small bole in an unobserv- 
** able part of the door, and told the landlady he^nould come 
early the ncai;t morning bttween one and two, which he 
accordingly did ; aad saw Im intimate acquaintSAee Fit&- 
** geraldy Ludus, (whom be knew bgr sight), aad aaother 
<* peiaom sitting betwecoi them ; but wh^ waa hk aatonislu 
'* jment wbnn be found their conversation xespeetod the writing 
'^ of Juuiua'a Letters. 

^ He called upon Fitzgerald the next morniagi. and i^Mind 
him in bed, who apologized^ hy sajring he ha4 been late in 
the city with some acquaintances. Yes, said my friend» 
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words of a song once popular, >' those, who will 
• " believe it, may." 



« 



sir William Draper always entertains his company weH at 
*' night; he is a jolly fellow ; * there are a number of racks 

« 

** and vipers that dance through his conversation in all the 
^* mazes of metaphorical confusion/ Fitzgerald immediately 
** knowing he was discovered, after being informed how his 
*^ acquaintance came to the knowledge of the seci^t, took his 
** promise never to reveal it until after his (Fitzgerald's) - 
♦* death. 

*' To the public this may appear a romantic story, hut they 
" may depend on the authenticity of it, which is supported by 
** may other facts. 

^ It Is well known that one of the parcels of Junius was 
** marked with the seal of Edmund Burke ; and upon Burke 
*^ being challenged as to the fsict, he declared that it was 
^* either a forgery, or that his friend Fitsgerald was the au- 
** thor of Junius ; for he recollected breakfasting with Fitz- 
'' gerald the morning the parcel was delivered, and that 
^'Fitzgerald asked his seal to put upon a letter, by apologizing 
*< that he could not find his own. 

*Mt is also well known that the Letters of Junius were 
** traced first to Lincoln's-inn-fields, and next to Chancery- 
<* lane, in which two places Gilbert Stuart at different times 
" resided. " An Old Maoistratb.** 

It b needless to observe that this letter is entitled to little 
attention, — it is an anonymous communication, and unsnp* 
ported either by external or inlttrnal evidence; it. is als6 
open to the objection, that it makes four persons posseted of 
the secret; now, that four persons, such as the letter de- 
scribes, should keep such a secret inviolate, in spite of all the 
temptations to betn^ it, which vanity and interest would 
present, is highly improbable. Stuart was in narrow, Boyd 
in embarrassed circumstances, and neither remarkable for 
circumspection. 

The writer was acquainted with the family of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, who ismentioned in the transcription^ and with several 
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Mentioning, in one of his letters to Woodfall 
the edition, which that gentleman then projected 
of his letters, Junius says, " When the book is 
" finished, let me .have a set botmd in vellumy 
" gilt and lettered as handsome as you can— the 
" edges gilt — let the sheets be well dried before 
" binding.^' 

Who is the fortunate possessor of these two 
vellum volumes? — The Reminiscent knows as 
little as the rest of the world,— but thinks it 
was not unknown to the founder of a noble 
house, to which the public owes an efdition of 
Homer, which does the nation honour. 

Of HIM, Junius thus expresses himself: — " It 
" is impossible to conce'al from ourselves, that 
" we are, at this moment, on the brink of a dread- 
fiil precipice; the question is, whether we shall 
submit to be guided by the hand that hath 
driven us to it," — (General Conway), — " or 
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of his friends. He took a leading part in the riot at 
Druiy-lane, which enforced, against the unwilling manager, 
the admission into the theatre, after the close of the third 
act, at half price. This exposed Mr. Fitzgerald to ridicule, 
' but he was allowed to be a man of learning and elegant pur- 
suits. He resided at Hampstead ; one of his most intimate 
friends was a Mr. Madan, a gentleman who resided in the 
same place ; a profound classical scholar, and yet remem- 
bered by many with respect. This gentleman, in 1776, 
mentioned to the Reminiscent, that he always suspected his 
friend Fitzgerald was the author of Junius's Letters, and 
thought him more than equal to the composition of them. 
But such circumstances are light as air, and even this mention 
of them may be thought to require an apology. 

I 
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" whether we shall follow the patriot voice," 
— (George Grenville's), — " which would still 
" declare the way to safety aud to honour*.** 

Mr. Charles LJoyd, a clerk of the treasury, and 
afterwards a deputy teller of the exchequer, was, 
for some time, private secretary of Mr. George 
Grenville, and always possessed his confidence. 
He was strongly suspected by many of being 
the author of the Letters ; and several respect- 
able persons, — among whom we may mention 
Dr. Parr, — ascribe them to him.— One strong 
argument in his favour is, that, when Uoyd died, 
Junius ceased to write. Junius's last letter is 
dated on the 19th of January, Lloyd died on 
the 23d. 

His advocates have, however, to encounter 
the explicit declaration of Junius — " I have not 
*^ the honour of being personally known to 
" Mr. Grenville t." 

* Is not this passage perfectly decisive against Mr. Burke's 
authorship ? 
t Letter 18. 
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VIII. 



COMPLfiTlON OF MR. HARGRAVe's tr>lTton 
OF COKE ON LtTttETON — CHARACTER OF 
LITTLETON AND COKE. 

THE next literary exertion of the Reminiscent 
wfiis of a professional nature^ — the contirmation 
and completion of Mr* Hargrove's edition of Cake i^- 
tpponJLAtiigiQ/n. 

The merit of Littletons Tenures is gteki : 
neither England nor the continent can produce 
any contemporaneous work on the subject of lanT, 
of equal or even approximating merit : but a 
general want of definition &nd some want of ordei' 
may be reasonably objected to it ; and it is not 
wholly free from error. 

The Commentary of sir Edward Coke is an 
extraordinary work : the language of it is every- 
where most clear ; but the doctrines and illus- 
trations are often so subtle and abstruse, as to 
require the utmost stretch, even of the strongest 
understanding, to comprehend them. A pro- 
foimd algebraist once mentioned to the writer, 
that he had never found in that science, a pro* 
blem, the solution of which required greatet nito- 
tal exertion, than passages occurring ih almost 
every page of this celebrated commenfSiry'. 

BoA lord Mansfield and lord Thurlow ex- 
pressed the highest opinion of Littleton, and a 
very different opinion of Coke. 

I 2 
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It is objected to his commentary, that it is 
defective in method : but it should be observed, 
that a want of method was, in some respectst, 
inseparable from the nature of the undertaking. 
During a long life of intense, and unremitted 
application to the study of the laws of England, 
sir Edward Coke had treasured up an immensity 
of the most valuable learning on the common 
and statute law of this country. This, he wished 
to present to the public, and chose . that mode of 
doing it, in which, without being obliged to 
dwell on those doctrines, which other authors 
could explain equally well, he might produce 
that extensive and profound . learning, which he 
felt himself to possess above all others. 

It must be allowed that the style of sir Edward 
Coke is strongly tinged with the quaintness i)f 
the times in which he wrote ; but it is accurate, 
expressive and clear. That it is sometimes dif- 
ficult to comprehend his meaning, is generally 
owing to the abstruseness of his subject, not to 
the obscurity of his language. 

It has been objected to him, that the authori- 
ties, which he cites, do not, in many places, come 
up to the doctrines, which they are brought to 
support. There appears to be some ground for 
this observation : yet, it should not be forgotten, 
that the uncommon depth of his learning, and 
acuteness of his mind, might enable him to 
discover connections and consequences, which 
escape a common observer. 
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Lord Bacon objected to sir Edward Coke, 
that, in his writings^, he did not sufficiently dis- . 
tinguish between decided points of law, and his 
own legal conclusions; For this observation also, ' 
there is ground ; but the character of sir Edward 
Coke is now so high, as to give to his opinions 
the weight and authority of judicial decision. 

It is sometimes said, that the perusal of his 
commentary is, at this time, useless, as many 
of the doctrines of law, which his writings 
explain, are become obsolete; and that every 
thing useful in them may be found more syste- 
matically and agreeably arranged in modern 
writers. — It must be acknowledged, that, when 
he treats of those parts of the law, which have , 
been altered since his time, his commentaiy par- 
takes, in a certain degree, of the obsoleteness of 
the subjects to which it is applied ; but, even 
where this is the case, it generally happens that 
the doctrines laid down by him serve to illus- 
trate other parts of the law which are still in 
force. It may also be observed, that, notwith- 
standing the general tenor of the present business 
of our courts, cases frequently occur, which 
depend upon the most abstruse and intricate 
parts of the ancient law. Thus, the case of 
Jacob V. Wheate led to the discussion of escheats 
and the nature of uses, as they stood before the 
statute of Henry the eighth ; the case of Taylor 
V. Horde, and the still later case of Cholmon- 
deley v. Clinton, turned on the learning of 
disseisins. 

13 
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But the xoQSt advautageousy aad perheqps the 
most proper point of view, 'm which the merit 
and ability of §ir Edward Coke's writings Cap 
be placed, is by considering him as the centre Qf 
modem and ancient law. 

The EngUsih, like the Roman law, has its 
jus antiquum, Jus novum j and Jus novissinmm. The 
Jus novum may be supposed to have taken its 
rise at the end of the reign of king Henry the 
seventh, and to have assumed something of a 
regular form towards the latter end of the reign 
of king Charles the second, — the period, which 
may be assigned for the commencement of the 
Jus novissimum. 

The principal features of t/i^ Jus novum are^ 
the introduction of recoveries,— conveyances^ to 
uses, — the testamentary disposition by wills, — 
the abolition of military tenures, — the statute 
of frauds and perjuries, — the establishment of 
a regular system of equitable jurisdiction, — 
the discontinuance of real actions^ — and the 
mode of trying titles to landed property by 
ejectment. There is no doubt that these pro- 
duced a material alteration in the jurisprudence 
of this country, and fonn the; basia of modern 
law : but they operated not so much by super* 
seding, as by giving a new direction to the 
principles of the ancient law, and applying them 
to new subjects. (leoice^ a knowl^dgci of ancient 
legal learning is absolutely nqcessary to a 
modejm lawyer. Now, m Edward Coke's com-- 
mentary upon Littleton is an immense repos^oiy 
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of every thing that is most interdstitig bt uduM 
in the legal learning of aneient tim«3. Were it 
not for his writings, we should still have to seareh 
for it in the voluminous and ehaotic compilation 
of cases contained in the Year Books ; or in 1^ 
dry, though valuable abridgments of Statham, 
Fitasheibert^ Brooke, and Rolle. Every {>ersdn, 
who has attempted, must be sensible how very 
difficult and disgusting it is to pursue a regular ' 
investigatieii of any point of law through these 
works : the writings of sir Edward Coke- have 
considerably abridged, if not entirely taken away, 
the necessity of this arduous labour. 

But his writings are nof^Mly a repository of 
ancient learning; they also contain the ootliMs 
of the principal doctrines of. modem law Bad 
equity. On the one hand, he delineates and 
explains the ancient system of law, as ii stood at 
the accession of the house of Tudor ; on tiie 
other, he points out the leading innovations, 
which then began to take place. He shows the 
different restraints, which our ancestors imposed 
on the alienation of landed property, the methods, 
by which they were eluded, and the various 
modifieations, which property received after its 
free alienation was allowed. He shows how the 
notorious and public transfier of property by 
actual or symbolic delivery of possession was 
superseded by the secret and refined mode of 
transferring it, introduced in consequence of the 
statute of uses. We may trace in his works tlie 
beginning of the disuse of real actions ; the ten-^ 
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dency it the nation to convert the military into 
socage tenures ; and the outlines of almost every 
other point of modem jurisprudence. Thus, his 
writings stand between and connect the ancient 
and modem parts of the lav^, and,' by showing 
their mutual relations and dependencies, discover 
the many ways by which they explain, illustrate 
and resolve themselves into one another. 

Of the foreign writers on law, whose works 
have fallen under the eye of the Reminiscent, 
those, who have appeared to him to resemble 
lord Coke most, and to approach nearest to him 
in depth of learning and profound thought, are 
Du Moulin and lord Stair ; the latter has the 
additional merit of arrangement It is not ge- 
nerally known that the late sir William Pulteney 
was the editor of " lord Stairs Imtitutions* '^ 

It is very remarkable that some English gen- 
tlemen, nowise connected with the profession o£ 
the law, beguiled their tedious exile at Verdun, 
by a serious perusal of Coke upon Littleton, and 
have often spoken of the great mental delight, 
which it afforded them. 

After employing eleven years in editing half 
of the work, of which we are now speaking, 

* It should be known, that the author of the Essay on Contin- 
gent Remainders being understood to want money, sir William 
sent him loo/.; lord Thurlow and lord Loughborough did 
each of them the same, and all did it in the handsomest 
manner. The munificence of lord Rosslyn to M. de Barrentin, 
the chancellor of France, during the French emigration, is 
mentioned in the writBt'^ Histoticai Memoirs of iheEnglM^ 
Irish and Scottish Catholies. 
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Mr. HargravCy its first editor, abandoned it. 
His annotations exliibit the most profound and 
extensive learning, and the finest discrimination. 
In the law of property and many other branches 
of English jurisprudence, he was eminently 
learned : in the law of dignities, the prerogative 
of the crown, and the history and principles of 
the constitution, he scarcely had an equal. His rare 
acquirements were more, than once displayed by 
him in a manner highly honourable to himself 
and serviceable to his country. When he retired 
from the practice of the profession, parliament 
purchased for the nation his library, upon terms 
which showed the public sense of his merit — 
It is much to be lamented that he did not carry 
into execution his favourite object— a complete 
edition of the printed and manuscript works of 
sir Matthew Hale ; an eternal monument of the 
profound knowledge possessed by that great 
man of the laws and constitution of this king- 
dom. They are distinguished by deep and 
extensive learning, patient investigation, method 
and perspicuity : his language is always guarded, 
and he carefully avoids drawing any conclusion 
which his premises do not fully warrant. He 
deserved such an editor as Mr. Hargrave. 

On that gentleman s resigning the work, it 
was committed to the editor, but with a request, 
amounting almost to a condition, that it should 
be completed within the four ensuing terms. 
To a perfect execution of it, an explanation ot 
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illustration of every sentence, whefe thtee are 
wanted,^— (and sentences of this nature are very 
numerous), — would have been necessaiy. Such 
a system of minute annotation was incompatible 
with the shortness of the period allowed to the 
editor for the execution of his task ; — ^nor had it 
been pursued by Mr. Hargrave. The second 
editor, therefore, adopted that genllemati's plati 
of extended annotation : — his labours havie been 
most favourably received ; but he has never dis- 
guised to himself, that this was mudi less owing 
fo the merit of his annotations, than to the value 
and importance of the work, to which they were 
appended. — One fiirther edition of it, more com- 
plete than the former, he yet hopes to give- 
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IX. 



UORi£ JU&IDICiE SUBS£CIVi£« 

THE Reminisceiit now proceeds to mentioo 
his other profes$ional publications : 

The first was, ^'HoR^JtRiDiCiESuBSECiviE, 
" being a connected Series of Notes respecting the 
" Geographjfj Chronology ^ and literary History 
^^ of the principal Codes and original Documents 
^' of the Grecian, Romany Feudal and Canon 
^' Lawr 

The first literary work, which the writer sa^ 
down seriously to compose, was a History of the 
Feudal Law.'-""^ succinct outline of it, com- 
pleted by him before the year 1772, is now in 
his possession : it was the ground-work of the 
kxig annotation on feuds, inserted by him in his 
continuation of Mr. Ilargrave's edition of Coke 
upon Littleton ; and a krge portion of it forms 
an article in the worit, of which hfe is now 
speaking. For all the other subjects, he must 
acknowledge that he was sltoderly qualified. 

His acquaintance with the civil law was limited 
to an attentive perusal of the Institi^eSy both in 
the original, and in Dr. Harris's exceUent tram- 
latum ; a^ad the perusal of such articles in the 
Digest as relate to the acquisition anfd trans- 
mission of property. He had read some articles 
in Cujas^ Voet, Hubtr and Doniat, with the 
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greatest satisfaction. Few works have given him 
more pleasure than the '^ Antiquitatum Romana- 
" rumSyntagma^'^oi^em^QcmB^ the same author's 
" Historia Juris Romani et Gernianiciy' the 
". Historia Juris Romania' of Brunquelhis, and 
the " Orbis Romanus^'' of Spanheim. From the 
first of these works, the elegant and philosophical 
view of the Roman law presented by Mr. Gibbon 
to the readers of his history, is principallv 
extracted. 

It has often occurred to the writer, that persons 
designed for parliament or the bar could not' 
employ the interval between studies merely clas- 
sical and studies practically useful, better, than 
in the perusal of the Itistitutes, and the Syntagma 
of Heineccius, as a commentary upon them. 

The whole of the Liber Feudorum^ with Ae 
commentary of Cujas, — and of Du Moulin^s 
Traiti des FiSfs ; some of the PlaidaySrs of the 
chancdlbr d'Aguesseau, and some, but very small 
portions of different works of Pothier, he had 
perused. His reading on public law had been 
confined to a portion, very small, ofVatteL 

Some circumstances have required him to con- 
sult frequently "and largely the Jtcs Ecclesiasticum 
of Van Espen ; the only work, perhaps, which 
the continent has produced, that can bo com- 
pared with Mr. Justice Blackstone s commen- 
taries. It presents the same pleasing mixture of 
historical, philosophical and practical jurispru- 
dence ; it is written with equal perspicuity and 
method; and, perhaps, with, greater practical 
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knowledge of forensic instruments and pro- 
ceedings. 

It is observable that tbe civilians of antiquity 
branched into two sects : one, contended for a 
strict adherence to the letter and forms of the 
law ; the othier, recommended a benign interpre- 
tation of its text, and great latitude in the 
observance of its forms. From the names of their 
respective leaders, those were called ProculeidnSf 
these, Sabinians or Cassians. Something like 
this difference has long subsisted at the English 
bar ; but the good sense of English lawyers has 
prevented them from forming themselves into 
sects. About the year 1770, a bill was broi^ht 
into the house of commons, for allowing de- 
fendants, in almost all cases, to plead the general 
issue, and give the special matter in evidence ; 
the measure failed : its effect would have been 
to confine special pleading within very narrow 
limits : it is not a little remarkable that it was 
favoured by Mr. Wallace, who was a mere special 
pleader, and opposed by Mr. Dunning, who, like 
the Reminiscent s friend Mr. Tidd, was both a 
special pleader and much more. 
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X. 

EDITION OP MR. FEARNE*S ESSAY ON 
CONTINGENT REMAINDERS* 

LONG after this time, the Reminiscent again 
appeared before the public in the humble cW 
racter of a legal editor. 
^ A new edition of Mr. Fearne's Essay on Cem^ 
iing&U Remamdersy one of the most profound 
and useftd works that have issued from the legal 
presses of this country, being called for, it was 
entmsted to him. 

Mr. Feame was a general scholar; he was 
profoundly versed in mathematics, chemistrir 
and mechanics. He had obtained a patent iot 
dyeing scarlet, and had solicited one for a j^e* 
paration of porcelain. A friend of the Remi- 
niscent having communicated to an eminent 
gunsmith, a project of a musket, of greater 
power and much less size than that in ordinary 
use, the gunsmith pointed out to him its defects, 
and observed, that ^' a Mr. Feame, an obscure 
" law-man, in Breame's-buildings, Chancery- 
'* lane, had invented a musket, which, although 
" defective, was much nearer to the attainment 
" of the.object." 

Mr. Feame had composed a treatise in the 
Greek language, on the Greek accents : another, 
on the Retreat of the Ten Thousand. He men- 
tioned to the Reminiscent, that, when he re- 
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solved to dedicate himself to the study of the 
law, he bumed his profene library and wept 
over its flames : and that the works, which he 
most regretted, were the Homilies of St John 
Chrysostom to the people of Antiochj and the 
Comedies of Aristophanes. 

Of the transcendent merit of the Essay on 
Contingent Remainders^ there is but one opi- 
nion : the Reminiscent's edition of it appears to 
have been favourably received : he caxmot flajtter 
himself that it has added to the intrinsic value 
of the work, ufiless it has been by pointing out 
its beautiful method and analy tixjal arrangement, 
which, except by persons familiar both with the 
subject and the work, were, from the mode of its 
publication, seldoni observed. 
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FOUSXSIC ELOQUENCE. 

LORD kANSFIELD LORD HARDWICKE — LORD 

CAMDEN — LORD THURLOW — LORD ROSSLYN 
— SIR WILLIAM GRANT — LORD ELDON — 
LORD KENYON. 

ANOTHER legal publication of the Remi- 
' niscent, if it deserve that appellation, is a short 
Essay on the character of lord Mansjield^ which 
he composed at the request of the late Mr.Seward, 
and which was inserted by that gentleman in his 
Anecdotes. An insertion of part of it in this 
place, and an account of the forensic eloquence 
of some other distinguished personages of our 
times, may not be unacceptable to the readers of 
these pages. 

XL 1. 

Lord Mansfield. 

Lord Mansfield was sent, at the usual age, to 
the university of Oxford. He applied to the 
study of the classics, and afterwards to the study 
of law, with great diligence. He mentioned to an 
uncle of the Reminiscent, that he had translated 
many of Cicero's Orations into English, and then 
translated them back into Latin. He also said^ 
that, while he was a student in the Temple, he 
and some other students had regular meetings 
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to discuss legal questions ; that they prepared 
their 'arguments with great care; and that he 
afterwards found many of^these useful to him, 
not only at the bar, but upon the bench. 

For some time after his call to the bar,^ he was 
without any practice. There is a letter from 
Mr. Pope, in answer to one from him, in which 
he had mentioned this circumstance with good- 
humour. A speech, which he made as counsel 
at the bar of the house of lords, first brought 
him into notice. Upon this^ business poured in 
upon him from all sides; and he himself was 
heard to say, that he never knew the difference 
between a total want of employment and a gain 
of 3,000/. a year. 

To this speech Mr. Pope alludes in the follow- 
ing lines : 

*' Graced as thou art, with all the power of words, 
** So known, so honoured at the house of lords.*' 

The second of these lines has been considered 
to be a great falling off from the first. They 
were thus parodied by CoUey Gibber : — 

' *^ Persuasion tips his tongue whene'er he talks, 

** And he has chambers in the King^s Bench Walks \" 

I  I 11 I «    I III  ' 

• Few wiU defend " the house of lords " thus arraigned 
by Gibber : — ^but, — ^in the verse, 

Romanos rerum dominoSf gentemque fogatam^ 
lA the last hemistich, — 
And,— in the verses, 

En hujus, natt^ auspidU iUa incluta Rama 
Imperium terris^ animos teqwMt Olympo, 
Septemqne una sibi muro drcumdabit arcesf 
is the third, — more defensible ? 

K 
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To the chambers in the King s Bench Walks, 
Mr. Pope has an allusion in one of the leasn^ad, 
but not least beautiful, of his compositions,- — 
his imitation of the first ode of the fourth book 
of Horace : 

** To Number Five direct your doves, 
*^ There spread round Murray all your blooming loves; 

'^ Noble and young, who strikes the heart 
*• With every sprightly, every decent part : 

** Equal, the injur'd to defend, 
^* To charm the mistress, or to fix the friend. 

^' He with an hundred arts refin'd, 
*' Shall spread thy conquests over half the Mnd ; 

'' To him, each rival shall submit, 
** Make but his riches equal to his wit.^ 

The two last verses allude to an unsuccessful 
address made by his lordship, in the early part 
of his life, to a lady of great wealth. Mr. Pope 
adverts to it in the following lines : — 

** Shall one, wbom nature, learning, birth conspir'd 
** To form, not to admire, but be admir'd, 
** Sigh, while his Chloe, blind to wif and worth, 
" Weds the rich dulness of some son of ^arth V 

His lordship learned much of special pleading 
from Mr. Justice Dennison, and much of the 
law of property from Mr. Booth. He confined 
his , practice to the court of chancery. His 
command of* words, and the gracefulness of his 
action, formed a striking contrast with the mai>i 
ner of speaking of some of his rivals, who were 
equally distinguished by the extent and d^pth 
of their legal knowledge, and their unpleasant 
enunciation. 
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Aftq; he had filled, with great applause, the 
oflSces of solicitor and attorney-general, he was 
created chief justice of the kii^V bench, in May 
1 75^9 on the decease of sir Dudley Ryder. He 
held that high situation during two-and-thirty 
years. 

On every occasion, he was equally attentive 
to the bar and the suitors of the court In all 
he said or did, there was a happy mixturfe of 
good-nature, good-humour, elegance, ease and 
dignity. His countenance was indescribably 
beautiful; it was an assemblage of genius, 
dignity and good-nature, which none could be- 
hold without reverence and regard. An en- 
graving by Bartolozzi of ^a portrait o£ his lordship 
by sir Joshua Reynolds, presents a strong resem- 
blance of him in a very advanced age. Nature 
had given him an eye of fire ; its last lingedng 
gleam is exquisitely exhibited in the engraving. 
His voice, till it was affected by the years which 
passed over him, was perhaps unrivalled in its 
sweetness and the mellifluous variety of its tones. 
There was a similitude between his action and 
Mr. Garrick's ; aiid, in the latter part of his life, 
his voice discovered something. of that guttural*) 
ness, by which Mr.Grarrick's was distinguished. 
He spoke slowly, sounding distinctly every letter 
of every word. In some instances he had a 
great peculiarity of pronunciation — " authority " 
and " attachment," two words of frequent use in 
the law, he* always pronounced awtatvrity and 
attalchm€nt His expljpssions were sometimes 
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low; he did not always observe: the 'rule« of 
grammar ; there was great confusion in - his 
periods, very often beginning without ending 
them, and involving his sentences in endless 
parentheses : yet, such was the charm of his 
voice and action, and such the general beauty, 
propriety and force of his expressions, that, 
while he spoke, all these defects passed- un- 
noticed. No one ever remarked them, who did 
not obstinately coi^ne his attention and obser- 
vation to them. 

Among his contemporaries, he had some supe- 
riors in force, some equals in persuasion ; bu* in 
insinuation, he was without a rival or a second. 
This was particularly distinguishable in* his 
speeches from the bench. He excelled in the 
• statement of a case ; Mr. Burke said of it, " that 
** it was, of itself, worth the argument of any 
" other man." He divested it of all unneces- 
sary circumstances; brought together all .-that 
were of importance ; placed them in so striking 
a point of view, and connected them by observa- 
tions so powerful, but which appeared to- arise 
so naturally from the facts themselves, th^t fre- 
quently the hearer was convinced before hiis lord- 
ship began to argue. When his lordship argued^ 
he showed equal ability, but it was a mode 
of argumentation almost peculiar to himself. His 
statement of the case carried the hearefs to theit^ry 
train of thought into which he wished them^ to 
fall, when they should attend to his reasonings. 
Through this he accompanied them, leading 
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them inaensibly to. every observation favourable 
to the conclusion, which he wished them to draw/ 
and diverting every objection to it; but, all the 
time, . keeping himself concealed; «o that the 
hearers thought they formed their opinions in 
consequence of the powers aud workings of iheir 
own minds, when, in fact, it was the effect of the 
most subtle argumentation andtheinost refined 
dialectic. 

In a conversation, which he permitted a stu- 
dent at the English biur to have with him, he 
expressed himself in terms of great esteem for 
Littleton, but spoke of lord Coke^ particularly of 
^^ his attempting to give reasons for every thii^," 
(this was his phrase), with disrespect He men- 
tioned lord Hardwicke in terms of admiration 
an4 of the wannest friendship i ^^ When his lord- 
^^ ship .pronounced his decrees, wisdom herself,'' 
he said, *^ might be si^posed to speak." It is 
somewhat remarkable that both Mr. Burke and 
Mr. Wilkes described lord Hardwicke's oratory 
in these very words. 

In the same conversation, lord Mansfield ob- 
served with . great satis&ction, that during the 
long period of his chief-justiceship, there had 
been but one case in which, he had ultimately 
differed with any of his brethren in the same 
court. This, was the case. of Perrjrn against 
Blake* He lamented the difference, but dedared 
his conviction, that the opinion, which he delivered 
upon it was right He used also to mention, 
with great complacency, that, during the time in 
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whkh he had been attorney or solicitor-general, 
the crown failed only in one prosecution : h was 
a favourite maxim with him, that a court prose- 
cution should never be instituted, without cer- 
tainly of success. 

He recommended Saunders s Reports. lie 
observed, that the quantity of professional read- 
ing absolutely necessary, or even really usefiil, 
to a lawyer, was not so great as was usually 
imagined ; but, he observed, ^^ that it was essen- 
^^ tisd he should read much/' as he termed: . i^ 
^' in his own defence ; lest, by appearing igno- 
^^ rant on subjects, which did not relate to= his 
^* particular branch of the profession, his ^o- 
*^ ranee of that particular branch might be in- 
^ ferred." 

Speaking of the great increase of the number 
of law books, he remarked, that it did not in- 
crease the quantity of necessary reading, as the 
new publications frequently rendered unneces- 
sary the reading of the former. Thus, he said, 
after Mr. Justice Blackstone had published his 
Commentaries^ no one thought of reading Wood's 
Institutes^ or Finch's Law, which, till then, were 
the first books usually put into the hands of 
students. He said that, when he was young, 
few persons would confess that they had not read 
a considerable part, at least, of the Year 'books; 
but that, at the time in which he was speaking, 
few would pretend to more than an occasional 
recourse to them in very particular cases. He 
warmly recommended the part of Giannone's 
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Hktafy of Naples^ which gives the history of 
jurisprudence, and of the disputes between church 
and state. He mentioned ChiUingworth as a 
perfect model of argumentation. 

In the fundamental principles, either of the 
constitution or the jurisprudence of this country, 
BO one more dreaded innovation. His speech on 
the case of Eltham Allen shows his notions on the 
great subject of toleration : it was published by 
Dr. Furneaux. He was the first judge who openly 
discountenanced prosecutions on the popery laws. 
His charge to the jury, in the case of Mr. James 
Webb, a roman-catholic priest, tried in 1768 for 
saying mass, is printed from the notes of the 
short-hand writer, in a life of Dr. Challoner, a 
roman-catholic bishop, by Mr. James Barnard. 

To these may be added^ a speech against the 
suspending and dispensing prerogative, printed 
in Mr. Almon's coUection. It is an invaluable 
composition, and presents, perhaps, the clearest 
notions that have yet appeared in print, of this 
mysterious and deUcate part of the law. It dis- 
covers much of his manner of arguing, and 
his turn of expression. It cannot, however^ be 
considered as his genuine speech : it is at 
least three times larger than the speech really 
delivered by him. Lord Camden JBtnd lord Chat- 
ham differed from his lordship on die im- 
portant subject of this debate : but it was ad- 
mitted . that his lordship, who had often shown 
an xmwillingness to combat with them singly, 
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objtained, on this occasion^ a cmnplete triumpb 
over their united powers* 

It has been argued, that his knowledge of the 
law was by no means profound ; and that his 
great professional eminence was bvring more to 
his oratory than his knowledge. This was an 
early charge against him» Mr. Pope alludes to 
it in these lines : ' 

^ The Temple late' two brother sergeants saw, 
^< Who deemM each other oracles of law ; 
'' Each had a gravity would make you split, 
" And shook his head at Murray as a wit." 

Imitations of Horace, book ii. epist. ii. 

Perhaps the opinion was founded on the 
notion which many entertain, that the study of 
polite literature is incompatible with a profound 
knowledge of the law ; not recollecting, that the 
human mind necessarily requires some relaxa- 
tion, and that a change of study is the greatest 
and most natural of all relaxations, to a mind 
engaged in professional pursuits. Besides, — 
the commune vinculum between all branches of 
learning, preserves the habits of application, of 
thinking, and of judging, which' are lost in the 
modes of dissipation usually resorted to for 
relaxation. The ckancelkyr dt Agiiesseau* y arift 
even the stem du Moulin^ were eminently dis- 
tinguished by their general literature. Lord 
Bacon^s various and profound Toiowledge is uni- 
versally known ; and many works of lord Hale 

• This great magistrate used to say, « Lc changement cTiiude 
^* est toujours un deUusement pour truH." 
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are publidhed, which show^ that to the deepeift 
and most extensive knowledge of all the branches 
of the law, the constitution, and the antiqui-^ 
ties of his country, he united a general acquaint- 
ance with the history of other nations ; that he 
had given much of his time to the study of theo-* 
logy ; that he occasionally sacrificed to tiie mu8es> 
and spent some time in the curious and instruct 
ti ve amusements of experimental philosophy. It 
was late in life, that lord Hardwicke took up 
the study of polite literature, but he afterwards 
pursued it with great earnestness. His son, hrd 
chancellor Yorke, always called himself a fiigitive 
from the muses ; and, amidst his vast variety of 
occupations, still found time to converse with 
them. The elegant attainments of sir William 
Scott have not prevented hJbtn from being the 
most eminent civilian of his time, and essentially 
contributing, by the profound wisdom, perfect 
justice, and admirable expression of his decisions, 
in the numerous * cases, which are brought firom 
every part of the globe to the court in which he 
presides, to the high elevation which his country 
holds in the scale of nations. Lord Thurlow's 
passion for classical literature is generally known. 
Each of these great men might have said with 
Cicero, '' Quia tandem me reprehendatf out qui* 
mhi jure succensedty si quantum cateriSy ad 
suas resobeufidasy quantum adfestos dies ludo^ 
** rum cekbrandosy quantum ad alias vobiptatesj 
'^ etad ipsam requiem aninU et corporis conceditur 
" tempbris ; quantum alii tribuunt tempestivis con- 
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** vwUSf quantum denique ak^Bj quantum pike^ 
*^ tantum mihi egamet^ ad kac studia recdenda 
** sumpsero.^ 

To decide on lord Mansfield's knowledge of 
the law, a serious perusal of his arguments, as 
counsel, in Mr. Atkyns's Reports, and of his 
speeches, as judge, in sir James Burrow's, Mr. 
Douglas's, and Mr. Cowper's, is absolutely ne- 
cessary. If the former be compared with the 
aiguments of his contemporaries, many of whom 
were men of the profoundest knowledge tiiat 
ever appeared at the chancery bar, it will not 
foe discovered, that in learning or research^ in 
application of principles, or in recollection of 
cases, his arguments are anywise inferior to 
those of the most eminent among them. Nor 
will he suffer by the comparison, if his speeches, 
in giving his judgments from the bench, are 
compared with those of the counsel at the bar. 
It may be admitted, that, on some one occasion, 
a judge, with his lordship's mental endowments, 
by a particular application to the learning, im- 
mediately referrible to the case in question, and 
by consulting with persons eminently skilled in 
that particular branch of legal lore, may, with a 
very small stock of real knowledge of his own, 
express himself with a great appearance of ex- 
te^ive and recondite erudition This, however, 
can be the case but se\(dom ; the calls . upon a 
chief justice of the king's bench for a full exertion 
of all his natural and acquired endowments, being 
incessant. There is hardly a day of business in 
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his court, in which a disclosure of his knowledge, 
or his want of it, is not forced from him. 

Considering his lordship's decisions separatelyi 
it will appear, that on all occasions he was per- 
fectly master of the case before him, and apprised 
of every principle of law, and every adjudication 
of the courts, immediately or remotely applicable 
to it. Considering them collectively, they will 
be found to form a complete code of jurispru- 
dence on some of the most important branches 
of our law: a system founded on principles 
equally liberal and just, admirably suited to the 
genius and circumstances of the age, and happily 
blending the venerable doctrines of the old law, 
with the learning and refinement of modem times ; 
the work of a mind nobly gifted by nature, and 
informed with every kind of learning which 
could serve ibr use and ornament''^. 

* Mr. Burke has observed of Lord Mansfield, that he 
sought to effect ^* the amelioration of the law, by making its 
'' liberality keep pace with justice and the actual concerns 
*' of the world ; and not restricting the infinitely diver^fied 
«< conditions of men, and the rules of natural justice within 
*^ artificial circumscriptions, but conforming principles to the 
** growth of oar ccmmierce and our empire.''— 4See the Report 
from the Commiitee to inspect the Lords Journals^- in relation 
to the Proceedings on the Trial of Warren Hastings^ Esq. 
Burkes Works, vol. xiv. p. 385. This report was penned 
by Mr. Burke, and may be ranked among the most valuable 
productions of h& pen. It turns on a question of the hig^iest 
impratance both in legislation and jurisprudence,-— whether 
in caseSy for which neither the written nor unwritten law of a 
nation has provided, courts of law may make a provision for 
ity by conforming existing laws and principles to it, or by 
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It was not on great occasions only, that his 
lordship's talents were conspicuous : they were 
equally discoverable in the common business of 
the courts. Par negotiis neque supra *, was never 
more applicable than to the discernment, perse- 
verance, abilities, and good-humour with which 
he conducted himself in this part of his office. 
The late earl of Sandwich said of him, ^^ that 
*^ his talents were more for common use, -and 
*' more at his fiii^er ends, than those of any otiber 
** person he had known." But his highest praise 
is^ that his private virtues were allowed by 
all, and his personal integrity was never trailed 
in question. 

XL 2. 

Ijord Harduncke^^Ijord Camden — hord Thurhuh-^ 
Lard Rosslyn — Sir William Grant — Lord Eldan — 
Lord Kenyon, 

1 . At the period when the Reminiscent en- 
gaged in the profession of the law, the talents 
displayed by lord Hardvncke in the senate and on 
the bench, were the universal theme of panygeric. 

* Tacitus, tit Vita AgricoUe. 



subtracting it from their operation. The question arose on a 
nice point in the doctrine of testimony ; and to this, the dis- 
cussion in the report principally applies ; but it embraces the 
whole of the subject, and abounds in learning and profound 
observation :— unfortunately, ita title is far from alhiring, and 
it has therefore, been little read. 
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Some,-— but faintly, -^blamed him foir too fre- 
quently permitting principles of equity to control 
rules of law : this charge against him was occa- 
sionally insinuated by lord Northington, his 
immediate successor. But, the eminent merit of 
his lordship's general administration of justice in 
his coving was admitted by all. As far as we 
can form an opinion of it by the reports of the 
cases determined in his time, by Mr. Aikyns and 
Mr* Vesey, his style of speaking was easy, copi- 
ous and dignified : He seems to have been 
anxious to bring every case decided by him within 
the application of some general principle ; al- 
ways taking care to express himself guardedly 
and perspicuously : the terms in which lord 
Mansfield, Mr. Burke and Mr. Wilkes described 
his judicial arguments, have been mentioned. 

.S. The Reminiscent distinctly remembers lord 
Camden's presiding in the court of Chancery. 
His lordship's judicial eloquence was of the col- 
loquial kind, — extremely simple: difiuse, but 
not desultory. He introduced legal idioms fre- 
quently, and always with a pleasing and great 
effect. His manner is very discernible in the 
anonymous " Treatise of the Process of Latitat 
in Wales,'' published in Mr. Hargrave s Law 
Tracts. In a note to Mr. Hargrave, which that 
gentleman communicated to the Reminiscent, his 
lordship acknowledged himself to be its author. 
Sometimes, however, his lordship rose to sub- 
lime strains of eloquence : but their sublimity 
was altogether in the sentiment; the diction 
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retained its simplicity, and this increased the 

efiect *. 

3. Lard Thurlaw's speeches from the bench 
were very different They were strongly marked 
by depth of legal knowledge, and force of ex* 
pression ; and by the overwhelming power with 
which he propounded the result. But they were 
too often enveloped in obscurity, and sometimes 
reason was rather silenced than convinced. 

4. The earl Rosslyn seldom had justice done 
to his heart or his talents : we have mentioned 
his dereliction of the whigs, to whom^he first at- 
tached himself in politics, and its having raised 
against him a prejudice, from which he never 
recovered. Long, he ranked among the warmest 
and ablest friends of catholic emancipation ; but 
in an evil hour, he sacrificed them at the com- 
mencement of lord Grenville's administration to 
the cry of ^^ no popery," and instilled into the 
royal ear the scruples of the coronation oath. 

* It is known that his lordship, like many other distin- 
guished personages, was a great reader of novels ; and surely 
,the hour of relaxation is as well employed in reading Tom 
Jones^ or Clarissa, or any of the novels attributed . to Sir 
Walter Scott, as in the perusal of the productions of party 
pens. 

At a house of great distinction, ten gentlemen of taste were 
desired to frame, each of them, a list of the teit most enter- 
taining works, which they had read. One work only found its 
way into every list« — Ij: may amuse the reader to guess it — 
He will not be surprised to find it was— Gi7 Bias. 

If the Reminiscent may be allowed to give his opinion,— 
the Co^Va^'on conire Vinise of the Ahhi St. Riatf is the most 
interesting of publications. 
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Of this, it is said, his Iprdship aifterwards re- 
pented. 

His judicial oratory was exquisite. The greatest 
detractors from his merit acknowledged the per- 
spicuity, the luminous order, and chaste elegance 
of his arguments. Like lord Camden, he fre- 
quently and successfully introduced law phrases* 
into them. His greatest failings were, that he 
too clearly showed his want of attention to much 
of what he heard from the bar, and his want of 
real taste for legal learning. With this taste, 
lord Mansfield, lord Camden and lord Thurlow 
were thoroughly imbued. Lord Thurlow, long 
after he descended from the bench, sought for 
legal occupation. 

5. The most perfect model of judicial elo- 
quence which has come under the observation 
of the Reminiscent, is that of sir William Grant. 
— In .hearing him, it was impossible not to think 
of the character given of Menelaus, by Homer, 
or rather by Pope ; — that, 

'^ He spoke no more than just the thing he ought." 

But sir William did much more : — in decom- 
pounding and analjrzing an immense mass of 
confiised and contradictory matter, and forming 
clear and unquestionable results, the sight of 
his mind wigi infinite. His exposition of facts, 
and of Ihe consequences deducible from them, 
his discussion of former decisions, and showing 
their legitimate weight and authority, and their 
real bearings upon the point in question were 
above praise : byt the whole was done with 
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such admirable ease and simplicity, that wfafle 
real judges felt its supreme excellence, the herd 
of hearers believed that they should have done 
the same. . 

Never was the merit of Dr. Johnson's defini- 
tion of a perfect style, — " proper words in pro- 
" per places," more sensibly felt than it was by 
those, who listened to sir William Grant. The 
charm of it was indescribable ; — its effect on 
the hearers wa§ that, which Milton describes, 
when he paints Adam listening to the angel, 
after the angel had ceased to speak ; — often and 
often has the Reminiscent beheld the bar listen- 
ing, at the close of a judgment given by sir 
William, with the same feeling of admiration at 
what they had heard, and the same regret that 
it was heard no more. 

6. The Reminiscent feels it impossible to quit 
this subject without paying his humble but sin- 
cere tribute of admiration to the noble earl, 
who now presides in the court of Chancery. 
In profound, extensive and accurate knowledge 
of the principles of his court, and the rules of 
practice by which its proceedings are r^ulated, 
— in complete recollection and just appreciation 
of former decisions, — in discerning the just in- 
ferences to be drawn from them, — in the power 
of instantaneously applying this immense iheo- 
reritical and practical knowledge to the business 
immediately before the court, ^-in perceivings 
almost with intuitive readiness, on the first open- 
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ing of a case, its real state, and the ultimate 
conclusion of equity upon it, yet investigating 
it with the most conscientious, most minute, 
and most edifying industry, — in all, or in any 
of these requisites for a due discharge of hid 
high office, — lordEldoriy if he has been equalled, 
has assuredly never been surpassed by any of 
his predecessors. — He throws a lustre on flie 
whole profession to which he belongs ; they 
gratefully acknowledge it, and will feel its loss.- - 
He has other merits : — He has often opposed the 
popular voice, — yet he has always been popular ; 
but, to use the words of lord Mansfield*, " it 
" has been with that popularity which follows, not 
** with that which is run after : " He has almost 
always supported administration^ but has never 
been /subservient to any minister; and among 
those, who, by the public opinion of the worth and 
dignity of their individual character, attach the 
people to the government, and thus secure its 
stability, his lordship is univerisally allowed to 
be eminently conspicuous. On all this, there is 
no dissentient voice : All, which these lines have 
expressed, or attempted to express, the Remi- 
niscent has heard often, and much better said 
by the late sir Samuel Romilly, both in public 
and in private : — testimony goes no higher. 
' 7. Much of the intuitive readiness which we 
have mentioned in the preceding article was 
possessed by the late lord Kenyan ; but the inter- 
mediate patient discussion was seldom exhibited ^ 

• Itt the case t)f Rex t. Wilkes, 4 Burr. p. 256a. 
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by his lordship. The cousequeuce was, that 
though the decision was right, the ground of it 
was sometimes obscure, and the objections, to it, 
in the minds of the hearers, were Bot always 
removed. , This lessened the merit of his adjudi^r 
cations ; but they are most deservedly held in the 
greatest respect, and considered of the highest 
authority *. 

* We iiave noticed the smalF^roportion» which the courts 
of justice in England bear, in number, to those of France. In 
3dme principles of the highest importance in the administra- 
tion of justice, the difference between them is equally remark- 
able. In England^ the highest degree of evidenco ia always * 
required to establish legal proof; hearsay evidence iq never 
admitted ; and, in criminal causes, the person accused can 
never be required to answer any questions which tend to con- 
vict him. In all these instances, the courts of law, both of 
the antient and the new regimes of France have adopted a 
different system. 

On the fir^t of them, lord Mansfield was supposed to have 
thought with the French lawyers, that, speaking generally, 
evidence of every kind should be received, and that the court 
should judge of its weight, — ^presuming always against the 
party, who produced evidence of a lower degpree^ while the 
production of higher evidence was ia hia power. According 
to this system, if an action upon a bond was tried, and the 
witness of its execution resided in or near the place in which 
the cau&e was heard, and was under no mental or bodily in- 
firmity which prevented his attending and giving evidence^ 
ything short of his personal testiiaony should.be permitted: 
tp establish the bpnd ; but, if the witness was oujt <^f the king- 
dom, so that his attendance in court could not be compelled ; 
or, if he were summoned, and disobeyed the summons ; or, if 
he Hved at such a distance, as to render the expence of bia 
attendance insi]pportable,»**in all these instances, the absence 
of the first degree q£ evidence would be accountod for satis- 
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Here the Reminiscent closes tii$ mention of 
his juridical publicatiohs. 

fa^torily, fthd Hidehd t^i fb^ n^kt Aegre^ tboM thki^Me filb 
axhnitt^ :— ^«o tbaty under these eircatnstanceB^ the evidence 
ef a person acquainted with the hand-writing of the party, 
who executed the hond, and with the hand-writing of the 
partiesi who witnessed its execution, should be received as 
adequate testimony of both. 

It is evident thai the contrary practice of th^ English 1^ 
in sUch a case, expod^ citsditors to great incenveniehces ; and 
frequently deprived them of the means of enforcihg a just 
demand;— -still, the Reminiscent suspects, that a different 
practice would lead to a laxity in the doctrine of testimony, 
that would produce, in its consequences, greater incoiive- 
niehce and gre&ter Injui^tice. 

Whether iit a erimitml actioti the person aecAsed should b6 
bound to answer questions tending to convict him of the eripe 
for which he is tried| appears to the Reminiscent a much nicer 
question. 
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XII. 



FARLIAMENTARY ELOQUENCE: — LORD CHAT- 
HAM — ^LORD NORTH— MR. FOX — MR. PITT 

MR. BURKE. 

THE administotion of lord North was cer- 
tainly an sera in the history of British eloquence : 
what, in respect to the orators of Rome, is ob- 
served by Velleius Paterculus of Cicero, will 
probably be said of Lord N6rth, that " no mem- 
** ber of either house of the British parliament 
" will be ranked among the orators, of this 
f[ country, whom lord North did not see^ or who 
** did not see lord North." 
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Lord Chatham. 

Of those, by whom lord North was. preceded, 
none, probably, except lord Chatham, will be 
remembered by posterity ; but the nature of the 
eloquence of this extraordinary man, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to describe. 

No person in his external appearance was' ever 
more bountifully gifted by nature for an orator. In 
his look and his gesture, grace and dignity were 
combined, but dignity presided; the " tenors of 
" his beak, the lightning of his eye,'' were iiumf- 
ferable. His voice was both full and cle^r; his 
lowest whisper was distinctly heard, his middle 



tones were sw^et, rich, and beautifully varied ; 
when he elevated his voice to its highest pitchy 
the house was completely filled with the volume 
of the sound. The effect was awful, except when 
he wished to cheer or animate ; he then had spirit- 
stirring notes, which were perfectly irresistible. 
•He frequently rose, on a sudden, from a very low 
to a very high key, but it seemed to be without 
effort. His diction was remarkably simple, but 
words were never cholsen with greater care ; he 
mentioned to d friend of the Reminiscent, that 
he had read twice, from beginning to end, Bailey's 
Dictionary; and that he had perused some of 
J5r* Barrow^ s Sermons so often, as to know them 
by heart. 

His sentiments, too, v^ere apparently simple ; 
but sentiments were never adopted or uttered 
with greater skill ; he was often familiar and even 
playftil, but it was the familiarity and playful- 
ness of condescension — the lion that daiidled 
with the- kid. The terrible, however, was his 
peculiar power. — Then the whole house sunk 
before him. — Still he was dignified ; and won- 
derful as was his' eloquence, it was attended 
witt this most important effect, that it impressed 
every hearer with a conviction that there was 
something in him even finer than his words ; that 
the man was infinitely greater than the orator ; 
no impression of this kind was made by the elo- 
qu^ice of his son, or his soti's antagonist. 

Still,-rwith the great man, — for great he 
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cert2|.iQly w^, — maiu^?r did mucli. (hie of the 
fsLiiffi^t $pQcimens vfhich w^ posa^isus of his lord- 
ilbip'ft op^lpryi is tis a>p^Qh^ in 1766, for the 
vep^^ of the i^taipp fipt. 

Hqst, perhaps, ^fha y€«4 th^ ffport pf thif 
^pt^f^y ia Aln^ofl's Jl^gift^r, lafill \i^oadw $bt tb^ 
f^ectj which it iij; kqowq tq h^^ve pf^ucfd on 
the h^aress ; j^ the report is tol^r^^ly ex^^cty piod 
^hihi^> silthongh f^ntly, its lefi4ipg fc?<WW- 
Bi^t th^y ^o^)d haye see^ the \ooi^ of ipeiGEtUif 
contempt with which he af^yyeyfd. th^ l^te M?. 
(jrrenville, who sat within QW of hi^Xl and ^PvW 
have heard him say with that look, — " AP: tft t^W 
'* late |iiini|*ry, — eivexy ^apit^ m^^WMfft they hfcre 
^^ taken, has bieen ept^r^y wr^n^." Th?]! sil^o^ 
^6- h^ye bQh?Jj4 him^, wh^n, a4<Jresi|u|g hwvielf 
to ^r. GrcjnviH^'s siKic^sspps, he ^^lifl)-^*^ A^ to 
"^ the p^esfcait gentlemf n,-^t;hose, ^X l^^tj whom 
" ]( h?|¥e in Kiy eye,'V(\Qpking at the h^ftch 9^ 
^1^ a(Hr. Conw^ ^ftteX— ^"^ I ha^v^ no f^jij;^^ 
^^ t^on : I h^ve. neyf?r h^n m^^e a sacilific^. hyi 
" Wff ^f thetn.— ScM^jift of th^wj haye djpn^^ p^fe 
*^ th% hpftovr tq ^sk ii\y ppq;^ opiflffiojv he^brcf th^jf 
" W>hI4 ^g^e tQ F*p§^ the %?t :--rtib^j5 wiH dxa^ 

" W ihft j^ti,<je to Qw% li di4 ^^vm th^pp, tw^eft- 

" gWft^^P iti— twt iiptw^tb^tw4^ng-^<^^l^^ 
'' 1ft h^ «Wli^iO> —I C8««\qt gi(ye tji^^g^ 1?^. Q^pft-- 
" dence.-^Pa^doft n^^ gWtk(ir«»,;'-r-bowing. ifK 
^?«^W cwfid^W^ isi » plant Qf ^few grpi^*-" 
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Thoscf, who t^ttiembet the air of cotidescending 
protection, witii which the bow was made and the 
look given, when he spoke these words, will 
mdoUect how innch they themselves, at the 
moment, were both delighted and awed^ and 
what ihey themselves then conceived ot the im- 
measurable superiority of the orator over every 
human being that surrounded him. — In the pas- 
sages which we have cited, there is nothing which 
an ordinary speaker might not have said ; it was 
the maimer, and the manned only, which pro- 
duced the effect. 

An interesting and accurate account of Mr. 
Pitt's style of oratory, and its prodigious effect 
on his audience, may be found in a letter of 
lord Holland^ his distinguished contemporary, 
published in the appendix to lord Waldegrayi^^'^' 
Memoins*^ 

" Mr. Wilkes, a friend it seems of Pittas, peti- 
<^ tioned against the younger Delaval, chose at 
Berwick, on account of bribery only. The 
younger Delaval made a speech on hii$ being 
^ thus attacked, full of wit, humour and buf- 
** foonery^ which kept the house in a contiiiual 
" roar of laughter. Mr. Pitt came down from 
^' the gallery, and took it up in his highest tone 
" of dignity. * He was astonished when he heard 
'' what bad been the occasion of dieir mirth. 
Was the dignity of the house of commons on 
so sure foundations^ that they might venture 
'' themselves to shake it? — Had it not, on the 

• Page >47. 
I' 4 
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" contrary, by gradations been diminishing for 
** years, till now we were brought to the very 
" brink of the precipice, where, if ever, a stand 
" must be made V — High compliments to Ae 
" Speaker, — eloquent exhortation to whigs of all 
- " conditions, to defend their attacked and ex- 
** piring liberty, &c. ^ Unless you will degene- 
" rate into a littk assembly y serving no other pUr- 
" pose than to register the arbitrary edicts of one 
" too powerful subject^ (laying on the words one 
" and subject the most remarkable emphasis). 
" I have verified these words by five or six dif•^ 
" ferent people, so that your lordship may be 
" assured they were his very words. When I 
** came in, he was recapitulating, and ended with. 
'' ^ our being designed^ or likely, (I cannot tell 
"which he said,) ^ to be an appendia: to — / know 
" not what — I have no name for it' Displeased, 
" as well as pleased, allow it to be the finest 
*' speech that was ever made ; and it was ob- 
" served, that, by his first two periods, he brought 
" the house to a silence and attention, that you 
" might have heard a pin drop. Except the 
" words marked, observe that I do not pretend 
" to give your lordship his words, but only the 
" purport of his speech, of which a good deat 
" was on bribery, I suppose, and the manner of 
" treating it, which so much tended to lower, 
" what was already too low, the authority of the 
*^ house of commons. The Speaker shook him 
'* by the hand, ready to shake it off; which, I 
" hear, gave almost as great offence as the speech* 
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" I just now hear the duke of Newcastle was'iti 
^^ the utmost fidget, and that it spoiled his stomach 
" yesterday." 

Nothing can be better related ; but, absit iu" 
vidia verboj is it quite clear that lord Holland 
was fully sensible of what produced the effect 
which he has described so well? — From his 
anxiety to ascertain the exact words spoken by 
lord Chatham, his lordship seems to have thought 
that the words produced the effect ; but it seems 
quite evident that it was the manner, not the 
words, that did the wonder. — This, however, 
used to escape the observation of the hearers ; 
they were quite blind to lord Chatham's manner, 
and ascribed the whole to what he said. Judg-> 
ing of this by the effect which it produced on 
them, they concluded that what he said was 
infinitely finer than it really was, or even than 
any words could be. This was one of the most 
marvellous qualities of his oratory *. 

* An account of this speech was given to the Reminiscent 
by Mr. Wilkes. — That gentleman opposed the Delavals, at 
the election for Berwick, mentioned by lord Holland ; and the 
Delavals having, from a motive of economy,, sent up their 
London voters to Berwick by sea, Mr. Wilkes induced the 
captain of the vessel, by a large bribe, to land them in Nor- 
way : For this, Mr. Wilkes was threatened with a prosecution. 
He mentioned to the Reminiscent that, when Mr. Pitt ros^, 
and began to speak in the solemn and austere manner, men- 
tioned in lord Holland's letter, he thought the thunder was 
to fall upon him ; — and he declared, that he never, while he 
was at Westminster, felt greater terror, when he was called 
up to be chastised, than he did, while the uncertainty lasted ; 
or felt greater jubilation when he was pardoned, than when 
he found the bolt was destined to another head. 
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' Both his son and Mr. Fox made abler speeches ; 
but neither had those moments of transcendent 
greatness which lord Chatham often had ; both 
were often heard with pleasure and wondef,— 
neither, like his lordship, filled the audience with 
awe. 

In another letter*, in the appendix to the same 
correspondence, lord Holland describes in half a 
line the effect of Mr. Pitt's oratory, when he 
intended to besevere, on the object of his severi- 
ties. — " In both Mr. Pitf s speeches,- every word 

fell on Murray f ; yet so managed, that neiliter 

he nor any body else could or did take public 
" notice of it, or in any degree reprehend him. 
" I sat near Murray, u^ha suffered for an hour/' 
—-It was, perhaps, on this occasion, that Pitt 
used an expression that once was in every month. 
— After Murray had suffered for some time, Pitt 
stopped, threw his eyes around, then, fixing their 
whole power on Murray, said, " I must now ad- 
" dress a few words to Mr. Solicitor ; — they shall 
" be few,. — ^but shall be daggers :" Murray was 
agitated ; — the look was continued^ — the agita- 
tioB increased : — " Judge Festus tremble;^ !" ex- 
claimed Pitt, — " he shall hear me some other 
" day." He sat down ; Murray made no reply ; 
ajQid a languid debajte is said to have shown the 
paralysis, of the house. 

In another part of his Memoirs, Lord OrfoftJ 
mentions a simile, used by Mr. Pitt with won- 
derful eflfiect, and highly celebraJted, in its day. 
Alkiding to the coi^fluence of the Soane and 

» Page 1.52. , t J.ord Mansfield. 
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RhQoe, he assigned to Murray those psurt9 of 
the King's sp^eqh, (then the subject of the de- 
bate), which had a pacific appearance, and those 
t^ Fqi;;, which portended war ; the former he com- 
pared to the glittering, gentle Soane ; the latter 
to tb^ ipuddyi turbid Rhone ; and through the 
whole of the Qomparispn, drew with infinite art 
all hid readers to obsterve the atriking contrast, be- 
tween the inild, lucid dignity of Murray's aspect, 
a]^d bisi gracefiil and luminous eloquence, and 
the cloudy brow and clouded oratory of Fox. As 
this is exhibited by lord Orford, very little of its 
powerful qharm is discernible ; but those who 
witf^essed it| always m^itioned it in a kiiid of 
trani^Kurt of delight and admiration *. 

The whole speeqh of lord Chatham, on the 
repeal of the stamp act, is very fine : ^^ I sought ^^^ 
" for merit,' • said his lordship, " wherever it was 

to be founds It i» my boast, that I was the 
^^ 6^t vwwt^ wholooh^ for it ; and I found it 
^^ ip t;h^ mountains of thct nwth^ I caUed it forth, 
" apd drew it into your aerv^^— a. hardy and 
^^ intjT^pid race of men. M^9l% who„ wl^n left 
" by yo^r jeaionsy, beqame a prey to the arti- 
" fioefi of your enemies, an^d had gone m^ to 

• ** During this whole seaeion, (i755-6>,'* says Mr. Glover, 
in ]u».)i(^aioisB,, ** JJr. Ptit fovmd oocafiioa, in every dbhate, to 
'^ cop^mid the t»mi$t^^ oratory. £(is vebomeol iavectives 
*^ ^i^ere awfol to Murray ; terrible tOiHume Cs^mpbell ^ aud no 
** malefactor under the stripes of aja, executioner, wa3 ever 
^ more forlorn and helpless than Fox appeared under the lash 
^ ot Pittfk eloquence, shrawd and able ih parUament as Fox 
'* confessedly is ; Dodingtpa. (heUiered himself in silence.'* 
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** have overturned the state, in the war before 
** the last. These men, in the last war, were 
brought to combat on youx^ side ; they served 
with fidelity, as they fought with valour, and 
conquered for you in every part of the world. 
Deteste'd be the national prejudices against 
" diem ! they are unjust, groundless, illiberal, 
" unmanly. — When I ceased to serve his majesty 
" as minister, it was not the country of the man* 
** by which I was moved : — ^but the man of that 
•* country wanted wisdom, and held principles 
** incompatible with freedom." 

His celebrated reply to Horace Walpole has 
been immortalized by the report given of it by 
Dr. Johnson. — On one occasion, Mr. Moreton, 
the chief justice of Chester, a gentleman of some 
eminence at the bar, happened to say, " King, 
** lords and commons, or," — (directing his eye 
towards lord Chatham), — " as that right honour- 
" able meiftber would call them, commons, lords 
" and king." The only fault of this sentence is 
its nonsense. Mr. Pitt arose, — as he ever did, 
— with great deliberation, and called to order : ** I 
" have," he said, " heard frequently in this house^ 
" doctrines, which have surprised me ; but now, 
" my blood runs cold ! I desire the words of 
" the honourable member may be taken down." 
The clerks of the house wrote (he words. " Bring 
" them to me," said Mr. Pitt, in a voice of thunder. 
By this time Mr. Moreton was frightened put of 
his senses. " Sir," he said, addressing himself to 

 Lord But€^ - 



the Spedier, ^^ I am sorry to have given anjr 
** offence to the right honourable member, or to 
'^ the house : I meant nothings King, lords and 
** commons,— lords, king and commons,— com- 
" mons, lords and king; — tria juncta in uno.-^ 
^M meant nothing! Indeed I meant nothing." 
— " I don't wish to push the matter further," 
said lord Chatham, in a voice a litde above a 
whisper : — then, in a higher tone, — " the moment 
^^ a man acknowledges his error, he ceases to be 
" guilty. — I have a great regard for the honour- 
^^ able member, and, a^ an instance of that 
" regard, I give him this advice :" — a pause of 
some moments ensued, — then, assuming a look 
of unspeakable derision, — ^he said in a kind of 
colloquial tone, — " Whenever that member means 
" nothing, I recommend him to say nothing." 

Once, — while he was speaking, sir William 
Young called out, " Question, question !" — Lord 
Chatham paused, — then, fixing on sir William 
a look of inexpressible disgust, — exclaimed — 
" Pardon me, Mr. Speaker, my agitation : — when 
'^ that member calls for the question, I fear I hear 
" the kn^U of my country's ruin." 

When the Prussian subsidy, an unpopular 
measure, was in agitation in the house of com* 
mons, lord Chatham justified it with infinite ad- 
dress: insensibly he subdued all his audience, 
and a murmur of approbation was heard from 
every part of the house. Availing himself of 
the moment, his lordship placed himself in an 
attitude of stern defiance, but pei^fect dignity, 
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and exclaimed in his loudest tone,—** li ^Ute 
'* an Austrian amottg you t Let^ hihi stiittd ibr- 
^' ward and reveal hithself !^ 

On another oecadion, immediately after he hid 
finished a speech, in the honse of Cotnmotid^ he 
walked out of it ; and, as nsual, with a verf slow 
step. A silence ensued, till the door was Opened 
to let him into the lobby. A niember then started 
up, saying, "I rise to reply to the right hohoUf- 
" able member." — Lord Chatham turned baek, 
and fixed his eye on the orator,-^who instantly 
sat down dumb : — ^his lordship then returned to 
his seat, repeating as he hobbled dong, fhe 
verses of Virgil : 

'^ Ast Danaum progenesy Agamemnoniaeque phalabget, 
^* Ut vidftre Tiruiiiy fulgentiaque arma per umbras^ 
^* Ingeati trepidar^ metu, — paiii ▼chrteiie retro> 
*' Seu quondam petidre rates, — pArs tollere vocem 
** £xig;uaai, — inceptus clamor frustratar hiantet/' 

Then placing himself in his seat,-^he exclaini^d, 
" Now let me hear what the honourable member 
" has to gay to me." On the writer's asking 
the gentleman from whom he heard this andc- 
dote, — if the house did not laugh at the ridi- 
culous figure of the- poor member?—'* No sir," 
he replied, " we weite all too much aWi^d to 
'' laugh." 

But the mosK e^trftcd^din^ry iuiHatice of his^ 
command of the hons^, i^, the matmfer in which 
he fixed indelibly on Mr, Grenville, the apj^- 
lation of '' tSie Oentle Shepherd." At this tim^ 
a song of Dr. HoWftrd, which began with the 
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wordi, ^^ Gentle shepherd tell me where/'--- and 
in which each stanza ended with Aat line, — 
was in every mouth. On some occasion, Mn 
Grenville exclaimed, " Where is our money ? 
^^ where are our means ? I say again, where are 
" our means ? where is oar money ?" He then sat 
down, — and lord Chatham paced slowly out of 
the house, humming the line; ^* Gentle shepherd 
** tell me where." — The effect was irresistible* 
and setded for ever on Mr. Grenville the appel- 
lation of " the Gentle Shepherd." 

A gentleman mentioned the two last circum- 
stances to the late Mr. Pitt; the minister ob- 
served that they were proofs of his fatker^s 
ascendancy in the house ; but that no specimens 
remained of the eloquence, by which that 
ascendancy was procured. The gentleman 
recommended to him to read slowly his father's 
speeches for the repeal of the stamp-act ; and, 
while he repeated them, to bring to his mind, as 
well as he could, die figure, die look and the 
voice, with which bis father might be supposed 
to have pronounced them. Mr. Pitt did so, and 
admitted the probable effect of the speech thus 
delivered. 

Almost for the last time, lord Chatham dis- 
played his admirable eloquence in opposing die 
address moved in the house of lords, on his late 
majesty s speech from the throne in 1 77&. Some 
cemiure having been expressed on the employing 
of savages against tl^ armies of the insmgent 
Americans, the measure was defended by his 
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fimjesty's ministers; and the pompous Suffolki 
as he is described by Junius, declared that ^ ad<- 
*^ ministration would have been highly repre^ 
" hensible, if, entrusted as they were with the 
** suppression of so unnatural a rebellion, they 
^* had not used all the means to suppress it, 
^^ which God and Nature had put into their 
" hands :"? — Lord Chatham rose, and said, — 
My lords, — I cannot, — I will not join in congra- 
tulation on misfortune and disgrace. This, my 
" lords, is a perilous and tremendous moment — it 
^' is not a time for adulation — the smoothness of 
^^ flattery cannot save us in this ru^ed and awful 
" crisis. It is now necessary to instruct the throne 
" in the langus^e of truth. We must, if possible, 
" dispel the delusion and darkness which envelope 
^^ it ; and display in its full danger and genuine 
*^ colours the ruin, which is brought to our doors. 
" Can ministers still presume to expect support 
** in their infatuation ? Can parliament be so 
" dead to their dignity and duty, as to give their 
" support to measures thus obtruded and forced 
" upon them? Measures, my lords, which have 
. " reduced this late flourishing empire to scorn 
" and contempt. 

" But yesterday, and England might have 
** stood against the world — now none so poor to 
^* do her reverencia J The people, whom we at first 
** despised as rebels^ but whom we now acknowr 
** ledge as enemies^ are abetted against you, 
" supplied with, every military store, have their 
^^ interest consulted, and their ambassadors en- 
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" tertained by your inveterate enemy — and 
" ministers do not and dare not interpose with 
" dignity or effect. The desperate state of our 
" army abroad is in part known. No man more 
" highly esteems and honours the English troops 
" than I do ; I know their virtues and their 
" valour ; I know they can achieve any thing but 
" impossibilities ; and I know that the conquest of 
" English America is an impossibility. You 
'^ cannot J my lords, you cannot conquer America. 
" What is your present situation there ? We do 
*' not know the worst ; but we know that in three 
" campaigns we have done nothing and suffered 
" much. You may swell every expense, accu- 
" mul&te every assistance, and extend your traffic 
" to the shambles of every German despot; ^oxxv 
" attempts will be for ever vain and impotent — 
" doubly so, indeed, from the mercenary aid, on 
" which you rely ; for it irritates, to an incurable 
" resentment, the minds of your adversaries, to 
over-run them with the mercenary sons of 
rapine and plunder, devoting them and their 
" possessions to the rapacity of hireling cruelty. 
" If I were an American, as I ajn an English- 
" man, while a foreign troop was landed in my 
" country, I never would lay down my arms — 
" never y never , never ! But, my lords, who is the 
^* man, that, in addition to the disgraces and 
" mischiefs of the war, has dared to authorize 
^' and associate to our arms the tomahawk and 
" scalping-kni/e of the savage? to call into civil- 
** ized alliancie the wild and inhuman inhabitant 
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^*. of the woods ? to delegate to the merciless 
^^ Indian the defence of disputed rights, and ta 
** wdge the horrors of his barbarous war against 
" our brethren? My lords, these enormities cry 
" aloud for redress and punishment Buiv my 
^^ lordsi this barbarous measure has been de- 
" fended, not only on the princifdes of poKcy 
^^ and necessity, but also on those of morality^ ; 
" ^ for it is perfectly allowable,' says lord Suffolk^ 
*' ^ to use all the means^ which God and Nature 
'^ have put into our hands !' I am astoniiBhed-, 
'^ X am shocked to'hear such principles confessed; 
^' to hear them avowed in ihis house,, or this 
" country. My lords, I did not intend to -en- 
croach so much on your attention ; bufl can- 
not repress, my indignation^ — I feel myddf 
impelled to speak. My lords, we are caHed 
^^ upon as, members of this house, as men, as 
" Christians, to protest against such horrible 
" barbarity—* that God and Nature have put- into 
" our hands !' Whatideas of God and Nature, tiiat 
" noble lord may entertain, I know not;: but 
** J know tiiat such detestable principles are 
" equally abhprreiUi to religion and. humanity. 
" What! to attribute the sacred sanction o££h)d 
** and Nature to the massacres of the Indito 
'' soalping^ife !; to/ &e cannibal savage, toi^- 
" turingj murdering, devouringj drinking the 
** blood of his mangled victims ! Such notions 
" shock every precept of morality., every fedin^ 
" ofhumanityj every sentiment of honour. Tliese 
** abominable principles, and this more abo- 
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'• minable avowal of them, demand the most 
^^ decisive indigiiation. I call upon that right 
** reverend, and ^is most learned bench, to' 
" vindicate the religion of tiieir God, to support 
*' the justice of dieir country. I call upon the 
" bishops to interpose the sanctity of their lawn^ 
" upon the judges to interpose the purity of their 
" ermine, to save us from this pollution. I call 
** tqpon the honour of your lordships to reverence 
the dignity of your ancestors, and to maintain 
your own. I call upon the spirit and humanity 
" of my country to vindicate the national cha- 
" racter. I invoke- the Genius of the Constitution. 
*^ From the tapestry, that adorn these walls, the 
*^ immortal ancestor of this noble lord frowns 
with indignation at the disgrace of his country. 
In vain did he defend the liberty, and establish 
the religion of Britain^ against the tyranny of 
Rome, if these worse tihan- popish cruelties and 
'* inquisitorial practices are endured among us. 
'^ To send forth the merciless cannibal, thirsting 
*^ for blood ! against whcm ? your pirotei^tant bre^ 
*^ ^rea ? To lay waste their countey, to desolate 
** their dwellings, and extirpate their race and 
** name by the aid and instrumentality of these 
^Vhotrible heUrhounds of war! Spain can no 
<< longer boast pre-eminence in barbarity. She 
** armed herself with blood-hounds to extirpate 
^* the wretched natives of Mexico ; we, more 
" ruthless, loose these dogs ofioar against our 
" oouafrymen in America, endeared to us by 
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** every tie, that can sanctify humanity. I so- 

'^ lemnly call upon your lordships, and upon 

" every order of men in the state, to stamp upon 

" this infamous procedure the indelible stigma 

" of public abhorrence. More particularly, I call 

i^ upon thelioly prelates of our religion to do 

" away this iniquity — let them perform a lustra- 

" tion to purify the country from this deep and 

■* deadly sin. My lords, I am old and weak, 

" and at present unable to say more ; but my 

" feelings and indignation were too strong to 

"have said less. I could not have slept this 

** night in my' bed, nor even reposed my head 

•" upon my pillow, without giving vent to my 

" eternal abhorrence of such enormous and pre- 

" posterous principles." 

In private intercourse, lord Chatham, though 
always lofty, was very insinuating. The prince 
of Wales, the grandfather of our present sove- 
reign, and Mr. Pitt were once walking in the 
garden at Stow, apart from the general company, 
who followed them at some distance. They 
seemed to be engaged in earnest conversation ; 
lord Cobham expressed to Mr. Belson, from 
whom the writer received this anecdote, an ap- 
prehensibn of Mr. Pitt's drawing the prince into 
some measures which his lordship disapproved. 
Mr. Belson observed to his lordship that the 
Hte-h'Ute could not be of long duration. " Sir," 
said his lordship with eagerness, " you don't 
" know Mr. Pitt's talent of insinuation ; in a very 
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" short quarter of an hour he can persuade any 
" one of any thing." 

As a companion in festive moments Mr. Pitt 
was enchanting. Mr. Wilkes* closed a humour- 
ous comparison, after Plutarch's manner, of 
Mr. Pitt, with Mr. Rigby, by the following 
words : — " In their more private characters both: 
^* Mr. Pitt and Mr. Rigby have generosity and 
" spirit': in other things they differ; Mr. Pitt 
** is abstemious, temperate and regular. Mr. 
" Rigby indulges more in convivial pleasure,, 
is an excellent bon vivant, amiable and 'en- 
gaging. Mr. Pitt, by the most manly sense, 
" and the fine sallies of a warm and sportive 
" imagination, can charm' the whole day, and, 
/^ as the Greek said, his entertainments please 
** even the day after they are given.. Mr. Rigby 
^^ has all the gibes and gambols, and flashes of 
" merriment, which set the table in a roar ; but 
" — the day after, a cruel headach at least fre- 
" quently succeeds. — In short, I wish to spend 
" jJl my days with Mr. Pitt, but I am afraid 
" that at night, I should often skulk to Mr. Rigby 
" and his friends." 

Through life, Mr. Pitt cultivated the muses. 
Mr. Seward's Anecdotes contain an imitation by 
him of the ode of Horace, " Tyrrhena regum 
progenies,'^ which shows a very classical mind. He 
also translated the speech of Pericles, inserted in 

Smith's version of Thucjrdides : this, through one 
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persoo only, came to tibe writer of these pages 
from the late Mr. Pitt 

His acceptam^e of a peerage would have been 
defensible, if it had not had the &tal effect of 
lessening the bdief of public virtue, already 
shaken by the apostacy of Pulteney*. His in- 
sisting on the retention of Canada, — which might 
have proved an effectual check on the rebellious 
projects of the American colonists, — ^in preference 
to the islands, which France was willing to c^e 
to us, was, at Ae time, a matter of surprise to 
many : M. de Vergennes used to mention |t, as 
one of the greatest political errors that had c^ver 
been committed. 

We have two characters of lo|d Chathem; 
one is attributed to Grattan ; the other was cer- 
tainly written by Mr. Wilkes. 



XH. 2. 



Lord North, 



A VERV expressive word in our language, — 
which describes an assemblage of many real 
virtues, of many qualities approaching nearly 
to virtue, and an union of maimers at once 
pleajsing and commanding respect, — the word 
" gentleman," was nev^r applied to any person 

^ This produced Doctor Akenside's Epistle to Ctatio ; 
a successful effort of his muse ; hut, like the geueral style of 
his strains, rather eloquence in metre, than poetry. 
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in i^ bigger degree/ or more generally, than it 
was to lord Norths and to all he said or did in 
the house of c(Hnmons. 

His lordship did not aspire to the higher 
eloquence^ but the house never possessed a 
more powerful debater ; nor could any one 
avail hlmsdf of the sbrong part of a cause with 
greater ability^ or defend its weak, with greater 
skill; no speaker was ever so conciliating, or 
enjoyed a greater proportion of the esteem and 
love of the house. Among his political adver- 
saries, he had not a single enemy. With an 
unwieldy figure and a dull eyd, the quickness 
of his mind seemed intuition. " I," — lord 
Sandwich once said to the Reminiscent, — 
^^ must have pen and ink, and write down, and 
" ruminate : give lord North a bundle of papers, 
" and hell turn them over, — perhaps, while his 
^^ hair is dressing ; and he instantly knows their 
" contents and bearings." His wit was never 
surpassed, and it was attended with this singular 
quality, that it never gave offence, and the 
object of it was sure to join with pleasure in the 
laugh. The assault of Mr.. Adam on Mr. Fox, 
and of colonel Fullarton on lord Shelbume, 
had once put the house into the worst potoible 
humour, and there was more or less of savage- 
ness in every thing that was said :-^lord North 
d^recated the too great readiness to take 
offence, which then seemed to possess the house. 
" One member," he said, " who spoke of me, 
'^ called me, ^ that thing called a minister :' — 
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'^ to be sure,"— he said, patting his large form, 
— " I am a thing ; — the member, therefore, when 
he called me a thing, said what was true ; and 
I could not be angry with him ; but, when he 
'^ added, that thing called a minister, he called 
'^ me that thing, which of all things, he himself 
^* wished most to be, and therefore," said lord 
North, " I took it as a compliment *" — ^These 
good-natured sallies dropped fix>m him inces- 
santly. — On his resignation, he should have 
retired : many things, which may be defiladed, 
cannot be applauded ; the coalition between his 
lordship and Mr. Fox was of this description. 



XII. 3. 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Piti. 

O^ his first separation from the ministry, 
Mr.. Fox tissumed the character of a whig, and 
from this time, — uniformly advocated, in con- 
sistency with that noble character, the great 
cause of civil and religious liberty, on their 
broadest principles. 

Almost the whole of his political life was 
spent in opposition to his majesty's ministers. 
It may be said of him, as of lord North, that he 
had political adversaries, but no enemy. Good- 
nature, too easily carried to excess, was one 
of the distinctive marks of his character. In 
vehemence and power of argument he resembled 
Demosthenes ; but there, the resemblance ended. 
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He possessed a strain of ridicule and wit, which 
nature denied to the Athenian, and it was the 
more powerful as it always appeared to be 
blended with argument, and to result from it. 
To the perfect composition which so eminently 
distinguishes the speeches of Demosthenes, he 
had no pretence. He was heedless of method : — 
having the complete command of good words, 
he never sought for better : — if those, which oc- 
curred, expressed his meaning clearly and forcibly, 
he paid little attention to their arrangement or 
harmony. This detracts from the merit of his 
speeches, when they are read ; but, when they 
were delivered, it perhaps added to their effect, 
as it tended greatly to make tlie hearers belieye 
that he was above art, and spoke from convic- 
tion. Nothing more strongly recommends a 
speaker to his audience, or gives greater force 
to his oratory. 

The moment of his grandeur was, when, — 
after he had stated the argument of his ad- 
versary, with much greater strength than his 
adversary had done, and with much greater than 
any of his hearers thought possible, — he seized 
it with the strength of a giant, and tore and 
trampled on it to destruction. If, at this mo- 
ment, he had possessed the power of the Athenian 
over the passions or the imaginations of his 
hearers, he might have disposed of the house at 
his pleasure, — but this was denied to him ; and, 
on this account, his speeches fell very short 
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of the effect, which otherwise they must have 
produced. 

It is difficult to decide on the comparatiye 
merit of him and Mr. Pitt ; the latter had not 
the vehement reasoning, or argumentative ridi- 
cule of Mr. Fox : but he had more splendour, 
more imagery, and much more mediod and dis- 
cretion. His long, lofty and reverential pane- 
gyrics of the British constitution, his eloquent 
vituperations of those, whom he described a3 
advocating the democratic spirit theh let loose on 
the inhabitants of the earth, and his fiol^om 
adjuration of the house, to defend and to assist 
him in defending their All against it, were, in 
the highest degree, both imposing and con- 
ciliating. In addition, he had the command of 
bitter contemptuous sarcasm, which tortured to 
madness. This he could dilate or compress at 
pleasure : even in one member of a sentence, h^ 
could inflict a wound that was never healed. 
Mr. Fox having made an able speech, Mr. Erskine 
followed him with one of the very same import. 
Mr. Pitt rose to answer them : he announced bis 
intention to reply to both ; " but," said be, 
^\ I shall make no mention of what was said by 
^^ the honourable gentleman who spoke last ; b^e 
^' did no more than regularly repeat what was 
^^ said by the member who preceded him, and 
** regularly weaken all he repeated," 

It was prettily said by the historian of the 
Rx>man empire, that ^^ Charles's black collier 
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" wouidl soon sink Billy's painted galley :" — but 
never did horoscope prove more false ; — Mr. Fox 
said more truly, — " Pitt will do for us, if he 
" should not do for himself." 

Mr. Fox had a captivating earnestness of tone 
apd manner ; Mr. Pitt was more dignified than 
earnest. The action of Mr. Fox was easy s^nd 
graceftil ; Mr. Pitt's cannot be praised. It was 
an observation of the reporters in the gallery, 
that it required great exertion to follow Mr. Fox, 
while he was speaking, none to remember what 
hei had said ; that it was easy and delightftil to 
follow Mr. Pitt, not so easy to recollect what had 
delighted them. It may be added that, in all 
Mr. Fox's speeches, even when he was most 
violent, there was an unquestionable indication 
of good -humour, which attracted every heart. 
Where therfe was such a seeming equipoise of 
nierit, the two last circumstances might be 
thought to tarn the scale : but Mr. Pitt's unde- 
viating circumspection, — sometimes concealed, 
sometimes ostentatiously displayed, — tended to 
obtain for him, from the considerate and the grave, 
a confideince which they denied to his rival : — 
Besides, Mr. Pitt had np coalitiop, no India bill 
to defend. 

' Miich, that awes by power or charms by 
beauty was heard in the harangues of both : 
but, while Fox spoke, his argument only was 
thQu^ of; while Pitt harangued, all his odier 
excellencies had their due measure of attention. 
Each made better speeches than lord Chatham ; 
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neither of ttem ever possessed even one of those 
moments of supreme dominion*, which, (he is 
sensible how very imperfectly), the Reminiscent 
has attempted to describe. 

Both orators were verbose : Mr. Fox by his 
repetitions, — Mr. Pitt by his amplifications. Mr. 
Grattan observed to the Reminiscent, — that no 
person had heard Mr. Fox to advantage, who 
had not heard him before the coalition ; or 
Mr. Pitt, who had not heard him before he 
quitted office. Each defended himself on these 
occasions with surprizing ability : but each felt 
he had done something that required defence : — 
the talent remained, the mouth still spoke great 
things, but the swell of soul was no moire f. Thfe 

* '' Sailing with supreme dominion, 
^' Through the azure tracts of air." 

Gray. 

t This remark of Mr. Grattan was just : and it does honour 
to the English nation, as it shows their high sense of imma- 
culate character. . -- 

Mentioning the iQurder of the duke d'Enghien bj the order 
of Buonaparte, Talleyrand is reported to have said, '' C'etait 
'* plus qu'un crime, 9'6tait une faute :" — " it was worse than 
** a crime, it was a blunder." We believe that such an ex- 
pression was never uttered by an Englishman, and that it 
would be heard by no Englishman without disgust. What 
Englishman has not heard with disgust of the restored mo- 
narch's taking Talleyrand into favour, or of his slights of the 
Vend^ans?- What an unhappy imitation of the worst part of 
the character of Charles the second ! 

It is known that Buonaparte ascribed the atrocious execu- 
tion of the duke d'Enghien to Talleyrand.— In a conversatioD, 
which the ex-emperor held at'Elba^ with a friend of the 
Reminiscent; he mentioned the circumstance with regret: 
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situation of these eminent men on these occasions, 

put the Reminiscent in mind of a remark of 

^ —  I  

'' J'en ^tais fach6 ; 9'etait un brave jeune bomme, 9'etait la 
" feute de Talleyrand." The whole conversation to which the 
Reminiscent has referred is highly interesting ; he apprehends 
that his readers will be pleased with the following account oi 
an important portion of it. 

** I most willingly comply with' your request, in giving 3rou 
'' an account of some parts of the conversation I had the good 
** fortune to have with the emperor Napoleon. — ^After con- 
** versing, for about a quarter of an hour, on various subjects^ 
** relative mostly to the opinions entertained of him in France, 
*^ — ^he suddenly asked me, if I had not been educated in that 
*' country ; to which I replied that I had ; and that a person, 
'' on whom his imperial majesty had conferred great honours, 
^^ was at the same college, and at the same time : — he asked 
** me who he was ; I told him the duke of Treviso, marshal 
*^ Mortier. * Have you seen him in Paris,' said the emperor ; 
^' ' and what does he say of me ?' I answered, ^ That I had 
'' not, because he was not at his country seat ; but that, if 
" I might be permitted, I would state to his majesty an anec- 
<< dote of his conduct, after the battle of Talavera.' He 
'^ warmly replied, ' I shall be delighted to hear it.' — I then 
<< observed, that, after the battle, he found he had some 
'^ English officers, as prisoners, in his possession. He told 
'^ them that ^ the fortune of war might make prisoners of the 
'' bravest ;' he observed, that ' officers, thus situated, were fre->~ 
'' quently distressed for want of money; he therefore hoped 
« that he might be permitted to put into each of their hands 
'' twenty napoleons, which, at their convenience, they would 
** replace to his credit at their bankers in London.' The 
<< emperor instantly, and with warmth, exclaimed, < Je suis 
** charm6 de Fentendre, 9ela me fait grand plaisir; mais ^ela 
** ne me surprend pas, c'est digne de lui.' He then said, '' If 
** you were educated in France, you are, perhaps, a catholic/ 
<« I said I was. ' Je le suis aussi,' replied his majesty ; and 
** added, * on ne quitte jamais la religion de ses parens.'— -This 
*^ led him on to a long discussioh of what is called the catholic 
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Bossuet on Fi6n61on,---'' F^lon/' h^ sud, '< YOb 
*' great talents ; much greater than tnine ; it Is hid 

^ quefttion, and of the law, which he denoikiinated ' la ki do 
^ texte/ mining oor test act. He became very animated, 
** and with evident pride to himself, contriUBted hia mode of 
** governing to that pursued in Great Britain ; laughed at men 
'^ being frightened, in this enlightened age, at popes m* prients; 
** and observed with great emphasis, that his rule of coaddct 
**^ had been to extinguish all religious animosities, by giving to 
atl, aft identity of interests, and thus ta eonsblidaCe fmblic 
opinion to his government He added, 'I gave to ^ pro- 
testants and to the catholics pecuniary e8ta])lishta&6nt8y- ahd 
^ equal civil rights ; and I found, to the last bout 6f my 
^' reign, the protestants warmly attached to me. The jewi^ 
^* also participated in all civil rights ; and I found them, not 
** (mly in France, but in the many difficulties in which I l^as 
*' engaged, in my campaigns in Poland, warmly 'attached u> 
** me.' The conversation then turned on varibus points, his 
** opinion of our regent, and other sovereigns of Eurot^e^ and 
" oil several other topies, until it cdme to the developement 
'< of his opinions on the many gre^t benefits he- had conferred 
" on the French empire. The greatest of these he evid^tly 
'' considered the Code Napolion, which, he said^ happen what 
•* would to him, would carry bis fame down to posterity*. 
^ He mentioned the ecclesiastical establishments he had given 
** to France, together with the increase and stimulus he has 
^ given to her internal trade ; these he classed among his 
** most salutary acts of civil legislation. He said that he 
*^ pretended not to have more religion than other men ; but 
'^ that h& had always entertained ah opinion that ah eccle- 
^ siastic^l eIrtabHshment was necessary for a people. Oh that 
'^'pHnciple he' had acted, and had formed a concordat with the 
** pope. He tSien entei^d at large on the situation of France, 
** when he became consul ; and stated, among other things, 

* It certainly will : — this, the Reminiscent has heard some 
royalist and even ultra-royalist magistrates of the ancien 
regime unequivocally acknowledge. 
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** misfortune io have brought himself into a situa-^ 
^^ tion, in which all his talents are necessary for 
" his defence/' 

On two occasions, Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox may be 

thought to have brought into the field, something 

f 

" that, when he entered upon its government, he found pro* 
'< perty without security, a people without spiritual ministers, 
'' churches turned into temples of reason, and anarchy and 
^ confusion in the country. That in forming the ecclesiastical 
** establishment, he considered that the priesthood should not 
" be too rich, and, at the same time, that they should be 
'' independent ; but, to consolidate the church with the state, 
'' he made both the treasury and the land-owners ^ay towards 
'' the maintenance of the priesthood. After dwelling on 
'* various particulars, he entered sligfitly on the subject df 
'' education, which, he said, it was his intention to have 
*' greatly improved. He asked me, if I had noticed any of 
'* the institutions of the Brothers of the Christian Doctrine ; 
** I answered that I had visited very minutely two of their 
** establishments. On this he observed, that it was his inUAi- 
'^ tion to liave very much increased them, as he believed theai 
'' to be good, practical institutions for the education of the 
'' lower classes of the people ; that he bad endowed several, and 
** that the prefects had reported, generally, very well of them. 
** The conversation shortly after turned upon England. He 
^ said, that, for several years, Eiigiand had been at thezenith 
'^ of her glory; that she might, for some time, remain there ; — 
'^ but, that such must be the pressure on her, from her im- 
'* mense national debt, and such the necessary decrease of her 
'' trade, from the great stimulus he had given to the commerce 
** of contbontal nations, that her descent into the rank of s^coa- 
'* dary nations was nearer at hand than was probably generally 
'' imagined. 

" These are the very words of some parts of the conversa- 
^' tion I had the honour to hold with this most extraordinary 
*^ man; a conversation which to the hour of my deaUi I shall 
** never fiorget." 
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like an equality of force. When the attack was 
made on the coalition, Mr. Pitt had the king, — 
Mr. Fox, a great majority of the members of Ae 
house of commons, on his side : when the regency 
was debated, Mr. Pitt had the same majority in the 
house, Mr. Fox had the heir-apparent : — the tug 
of war was great : but may it not be said, that, 
on each occasion, Mr. Fox facilitated by his im- 
prudence the victory of his adversary. " Give 
" me," said the cardinal de Retz to a person 
who had tauntingly observed to him, the supe- 
riority of cardinal Mazarin over him, — " Give. 
** me the king but for one day, and youll see 
" which has the real superiority." — Mr. Fox 
never had the king with him, even for a day. 

The most astonishing display of talent by Mr. 
Pitt, witnessed by the Reminiscent, was, when 
the catholic-bill was first agitated after his return 
to office. Narrow and short, was the only plank 
on which he could stand ; but there he placed 
himself a plomb ; and he defended himself upon 
it with such ease and adroitness, that he was 
seldom touched by his adversaries, and often had 
the posture of a successful assailant. 

The short duration of Mr. Fox's administration 
makes any comparison of the ministerial talents 
of the illustrious rivals impossible. The warmest 
admirer of Mr. Pitt will scarcely compare him 
with cardinal Xim^nes, cardinal Rich61ieu, or 
cardinal Mazarin: each of those distinguished 
personages formed the boldest and wisest pro- 
jects, and succeeded in all that he projected. 
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Mp. Pktmfity be Boore propedy compared with ibe 
noble eaily who now divects tbe coimeils of &e 
einpire. ^ If we coHaider tibe condition in which 
each Bteeiv^d the nalion, when* the goyemmenft 
of it was j^oced in his- haaids ; and that^ wsdet 
the steerage of lord Liverpool the vessel of the 
state, ova*laden and strained as she was by hia 
predecessor, still moves forwards, and will as-^ 
suredly — if lightened of a due proportion of the 
load", with which he chiorged her, — again occtupjr 
the portj and again prove equal to the highest 
deatimes, — all must admit that his lordship dot^ 
not suffer in the comparison. 

xir. 4. 

Mr. Burke. 

Greatly inferior to both of these extraordi- 
liary men, if we are fo j^dge of him by his 
speeches, as he delivered them,-^but greatly 
superior to both, if y^ are to judge of him by 
his speeches, as he published t&em, — Ei^und 
Burke will always hold an eminent ranlc amobg 
Ae most distinguished characters of this country. 
E«timati«g him by his written speeche^i we shall 
hsA nothing comparable to* him, till we reach 
AcigDHnan orator. Equal to that great man i» 
dtsAectie,. in imagery, in occasional i^lendour, 
and in general iivformation ; — excelling him in 
political wisdom, and the application of hii^ry 
and philosophy to politics, he yields to him in 
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pathos, in grace, in taste, and even in that which 
was not the forte of Cicero, in discretion. 

As an orator, in spite of his rich fllustratioii) 
and his charming and sublime philosophy, he 
sinks before Demosthenes. No speech of Mr. 
Burke's contains a passage finer than his descrip- 
tion of Hyder All s invasion of the Camaticy 
which we shall transcribe in a future page ; but, 
if we compare it with the description given by 
Demosthenes of the consternation of the Athe* 
nians on receiving the news of the capture of 
Elatea, or with the passage which ends with his 
famous oath by the manes of those who fell at 
Marathon, we shall feel, even though we read 
them in Leland's translation, the immeasurable 
superiority of the Greek, and agree with Hume, 
that " if the manner of Demosthenes could be 
^^ copied, its success would be infaUible in a 
'^ modem assembly." 

A philosophical review of the speeches and 
writings of Mr. Burke, keeping his politics, as 
his inferior gift, in the back ground, might serve 
for the subject of an useful and interesting 
discussion. 

What particularly distinguished him from the 
Greek and Roman orator, and from his contem- 
porary rivals, were the countless lessons of civil 
and moral wisdom by which he dignified his 
compositions, and both enforced and illustrated 
his arguments ; bis sudden transitions from the 
grand to the gay, from sublimity to pleasantry, 
from the refined and recondite to the ordinary 
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and obvious, and his frequent admixture of 
coarse and low expressions, even into his most 
splendid passages *. The effect of those was 
sometimes great, and then redeemed them *; but 
they sometimes deformed and disgusted : " The 
" Venus of Phidias," Wilkes used to say, " was 
" so lovely, that the Athenians called her the 
" Venus of roses : Lovely too, speaking gene- 
" rally, is the Venus of Burke, but she sometimes 
" is the Venus of whisky." 

In familiar conversation, the three great men, 
whom we have mentioned, equally excielled : 
but even the most intimate friends of Mr. Fox 
complained of his too frequent ruminating silence. 
Mr. Pitt talked ;— -and his talk was fascinating. 
A good judge said of him, that he was the only 
person he had known, who possessed the talent 
of condescension. Yet his loftiness never for- 
sook him ; stilt, one might be sooner seduced to 
take liberties with him, than with Mr. Fox. 
With each the baton du g^n^ral was in sight, 
but Mr. Pitt's animation and playfulness fre- 
quently made it unobserved : this was not so 
often die case with Mi*. Fox. Mr. Burkes con- 
versation was rambling, but splendid, rich and 
instructive beyond comparison. 

* The " pigging together in a truckle bed/' and " the 
" sow of imperial augury," will occur to every reader of 
these lines. 
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XII. 5. 

MisceUaneous Ohservatiiyns on Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, 

and Mr. Burke. 

In a Critique of Mr. Pitt's ministerial con- 
duct, written by the pen of a master, in the 
Edinburgh Review, for the month of June in the 
year 1821, it is observed, that, — *^ the scenes, in 
" which Mr. Pitt acted so conspicuous a part, 
" are fast vanishing from the view,— thrown by 
" others into the shade, rather than obscured by 
" distance." 

Lord Thurlow also is said to have remarked 
that, — " Burke would be remembered after Pitt 
" and Fox were forgotten."* — ^Even now, while 
the ashes of Fox and Pitt are yet warm, and their 
eloquence may be said yet to sound in our ears, 

* The meaning of lord Thurlow is evident ; but the same 
phrase was used by the late Mr. Porson^ with a happy am- 
biguity. When Mr. Cumberland presented his poem, entitled 
" Calvary," to that gentleman, " Your poem," said Mr.Porson, 
'' will certainly be read and admired, when Milton and Shake- 
" spear shall be forgotten." 

Mr. Porson was not profuse of compliments—" Sir," said 
a gentleman to him, at the dinner of the Literary Fund 
^Society, ** I have the honour to present to you Mr. Fitz- 
** geriald." — A dead silence„ — " Sir, I have theh onour to pre. 
" sent toyou Mr. Fitzgerald, who recited tl^e verses which you 
" have just heard." — A second dead silence. — ** Sir, T have 
** the honour to present to you Mr. Fitzgerald, who himself 
'* composed the verses which you have just heard." — " Sir," 
said Mr. Porson, " I am quite deaf." 
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how much more are the speeches of Burke 
read, how much more of them is generally 
remembered. 

But both Pitt and Fox have left some me- 
morials of themselves, the remembrance and 
effects of which will certainly endure to the latest 
moments of the existence of Great Britain. 

Mr. Pitt's resiling from the coalition, — his- 
opposition to the India bill, — ^his consolidation, 
of the customs — his protection of the constitu- 
tional rights of the sovereign during his malady, , 
— and his partial emancipation of the roman- 
catholics, will be mentioned in the pages 
of history with universal commendation. The 
Irish Union, (which broke an injurious aristo- 
cracy, but, by increasing its absentees, both in- 
creased and perpetuated the calamity of Ireland), 
his sinking fund, — and some other parts of his 
administration, 'will always have both advocates 
and detractors. On the great disaster of his 
ministry — the unsuccessful war, — which revealed 
to France the secret of her strength ; to the 
other continental nations, the secret of their weak- 
ness ; to England, the distressing consequences, 
then a secret to her, — ^but, which, she now so la- 
mentably feels, of her excessive,, though perhaps 
necessary exertions, — ^public opinion, both at 
home and abroad, is said by many to have de- 
. cided against him, — and, on the supposition that 
the war was necessary, in favour of Burke. 

Some time in the month of August 1791, the 

N3 
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Reminiscent caHed on that great man, wd found 
him, as he usually was at this time, surrounded 
by many of tHe French nobility, and haranguing, 
with great eloquence, on the horrcMrs of the 
French revolution, an(l the general ruin with 
which it threatened every state in Europe* One 
of his hearers interrupted him by sBjiag^ with 
somewhat more of levity, tiian suited either the 
seriousness of the subject, of the earnestness with 
which Burke was expressing himseli^ — '' }fLw 
" enfin. Monsieur, quand est fe que nous re- 
" toumerons dans la France?" — "Jamais,"- — 
was Mr. Burke's answer. — It was a word of 
woe: he pronounced it in a very impressive 
mauner, and it evidently appalled the whole 
audience. After a short silence, during which 
his mind appeared to be labouring v2 some- 
thing too big for utterance, — " Messieurs," he 
exclaimed, " les fausses esperanj^es ne sont pas 
** une monnoie, que j'ai dans mon tiroir : — dans 
" la France vous ne retoumerez jamais." — ^^^Qijpi 
" done," cried one of the audience, " f es eoi 
" quins !" — Coquins !" said Mr. Burke, " ils sont 
^^ coquins ; mais ils sont les coquins les plus 
" terribles que le monde a connu !" " It is 
" most strange," — he then said in the English 
language, — ** I fear I am the only person in. 
** France or England,, who is aware of the extent 
" of the danger, with which we are threatened," 
— " But," said the Reminiscent, wishing to pro^ 
long the very interesting conversatipn, " the 



*• Duke of Brunswick is to set all rigbt." — " The 
" Duke of Brunswick f* exclaimed Mr. Burke^ 
" The Duke of Brunswick to do any good !' 
". A war of posts to subdue France !" — Another 
silence, — " Ce qui me d^esper6 le plus/' — he 
then said, — " est que qoand je pl&ne dans I'h^- 
^* mispb^e politique je ne vois; guerre une tfete 
^* ministerielle k la hauteuT des circonstani^s." 

He once called Mr* Pitt,^ ^the sublime o^ 
" mediocrity." 

It may, however, be tb^ight that, in recom- 
mending his own plan, Burke did not sufficiently 
attend to his own representations of the selfislK 
temporis^ing views of the continental powers,t 
on whose energetic and public spirited co-ope- 
ration, the success of it depended altogether ;. 
it may therefore be lamenjted that the pacific- 
system recommended by Mr. Fox, was not 
adopted. 

On this, the admirers of Mr. Fox will ever 
dwell : they will observe that it is highly pro- 
bable, that if that gentleman's p^ceful systent 
had been pursued, and France left to herself the 

• Seepage 337. 

t See Mr. Burke's two Letters oa a Regicide Peace,—- 
(139-156.) This publication is the best exposition an<yde- 
fence of Mr. Burke's system on the war with France:' the 
critique of them in the Monthly Review for November and 
December 1796, attributed to Sir James Mackintosh {flut 
Ertumi cut Diaboli),^^is the ablest exposition and defence of 
the opposite system of Mr. Fox. A similar exposition and 
defence of Mr. Pitt's system is expected from the Bishop of 
Winchester. 
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occupations of commerce and husbandry, aJid 
the pursuits of the arts and sciences would have 
continued as before ; the political effervescence 
would have subsided, the sober and well inten- 
tioned would have gained the ascendancy, ^ the 
kii^ of France would have preserved his power, 
with some salutary modifications, no war would 
have ensued, France would have contmued sub- 
ject to her -national debt and her tythes,-^&nd 
Great Britain would have discharged the whole 
or a great part of her financial burthen, and 
been, at this moment, the first in rank and power 
among the European states. But the war made 
France a nation of armed men, with all the 
energy and resources, which, in a time of anarchy 
and revolution, a foreign war always gives to the 
triumphant party, by putting them into possession 
of ihe absolute sovereignty, the power, the ar- 
mies, the offices, and the treasure of the kingdom. 
Besides, continue the admirelrs of Mr. Fox, — 
ought not Mr. Pitt to have felt how seldom coa- 
litions have succeeded ? Ought he not to have 
foreseen that, from the known aversion which 
the Austrians and Prussians had for each other, 
and the hatred which all the powers proposed to 
be coalesced bore to the English, there were 
more than sufficient seeds of discord in the ori- 
ginal construction of the coalition to work its 
ruin? — But, if the war was wise, was it, they 
ask, wisely conducted ? — To say nothing of the 
Walcheren, the Quiberon, and the other disas- 
trous expeditions, so disgraceful to the councils 



of Great Britain.-^ Was not the general plan of t&e 
war misconceived ? Was it not evidently such 
as must tead every Frenchman to believe that 
the coal(S8ced powers had selfish views, and that 
the dismemberment, not the restoration of the 
monarchy, was Aeir real aim? 

On these topics the friends of Mr. Fox will 
ever lovei to dwell. They will also notice his 
unvarying exertions in favour of civil and reli^ 
gious liberty, and remark that, though from year- 
to year, Mr. Pitt advocated, with the most splen- 
did eloquence, the abolition of the slave trade, 
applying both to its justice and its policy the 
strongest expressions of abhorrence and repro- 
bation, he yet permitted his cabinet, though uni- 
formly s^ubservient to4iim on every other occasion, 
to vote ifor its continuance ; but that Mr. Fox was 
scarcely seated in ofiice, when the glorious and 
salutary measure was instantaneously carried, as^ 
it were by acclamation. 

On this, however, and even on the fiulure of 
Mr. Pitt's war projects, his advocates will not 
be without some plausible topics of defence. 
On the unavailing efiusionis of Mr. Pitt's elo- 
quence for the abolition of the slave trade, com- 
pared with the instantaneous abolition of it by 
Mr. Fox's administration, they will notice the 
difference between their cabinets, Mr. Pitt's 
strenuously resisting, Mr. Fox's as strenuously 
co-operating with the minister. On the failure 
of Mr. Pitt's war project, ihey will suggest that 
it does not follow that, because the experiment 
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fiauSed, it sIiiMikl not have been tried : ihst, be- 
doifle Mr. Fox's plans were die reverse of Mr. 
Pitt's, they were therefOTe wise, or would luiTe 
succeeded ; or that, because Mr. Pitt's nuBwures 
were not successful in aU their parte, thmr gene- 
ral result was not hi^y bendBcial to his country : 
Tli^ engaged us, it will be admitted, in a rain- 
ous expenditure, and ended in aportentous ter- 
rilorial aggrandizanient of Fraqce; but it wili 
be asked, if they did not save our constitution, 
crui^ the conunerdal and colonial streng^tk of 
our rival, destroy all the navies of Europe, sjteur^ 
to England the empire of the sea^ and leave bear^. 
at the end of the ccmtest, in a state of pow», 
influence and &me, unenjoyed by h^ in any 
former period :^^**Add to this, Mr. Pitt's advo- 
cates will also say, that the war with France was 
not volunteered by Mr. Pitt; it was forced upcMi 
him : this, they will contend, is denKMsstrated by 
Dr. Marsh, in his excellent " History of the 
" PoUHc^ (^ Great Britain and France^ frtm 
^^ the time of the Conference at PUnitZy tUl the 
^^ deehratum of nw gainst Great Br^am.^' 

Thu&tbe argumeiM^ seems to have stood at the 
close of the war, A state of things wh(^Iy new 
and unforeseen, has followed, and Great Qiitain 
is now in a cottdilion of public and private ex- 
hcuistion and dutress, unequalled in the annats 
of her history. To witat is it owing? Is it 
attributable to Mar. Pitt or his war?— If not, 
what is its true cause ? and, (a much more u^reful 
inquiry)^ what is its remedy ? It would be the 
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extreme of presumption in the Eemimseeni io 
pretend to answer any of these questions* Hie 
last is the most important; — and unfortunately, the 
solution of it appears to baffle die wisest men. 

Unfortunately, however, for Great Britain, 
another state of things may arise which may be 
still more unpropitiawi to^ iter than the ptesNit 
The ffKhaustion and distresi^ which she new 
experiences are felt, in a high degree at lem*, 
by every £ait>pcan nation. Should ihesy as 
miiversaUy subside, and agriculture and com- 
merce as- universally revive, will^e coasequesee 
verify the prediction of Napoleon ^, lliat ^sudh^ 
^^ then must be liie pressure on England horn 
*^ her iinmense national deb^ and such^ iSkc 
<^ necessary decrease of her toade, from Ifce 
^^ stimulus given to &e commerce of <^er coh<- 
*^ tinental nations, l&at her descent into tifc& 
'^ rank of secondary stat^sr must be near af 
'' hamL'' 

It was the good fortune c^ the Reo^nfecen^ 
to have tiie honourof spendia^ a day tSte-^^-t^ 
with Mr. Fox at Sfc Ann's Hill. Tike^ Reminis- 
cent mentioned^ what ^erteinfy^ was of ne cob^ 
sequence, that '^ he had never read AdamSmtthV 
'^ celebrated woiic on the WealA of Nations." 
** To tell you the tfcuth," said Mr. Fot, ^ nor 
^^ I either. There is someAmg in affl these sub^ 
^^ jects, which passes mjf comprehension' ;* — some- 

• Aa^, p. 175. 
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^^ thitig so wide, — that I could never embrslce 
" them myself, or find any one who did/' 



"* Peace to the iirepent harnr 

** Shsbstove.' 



Is it not, at this time, lawfiil to express a wish^ 
that all discussions, which have a tendency to 
d^rade either of these great men should now 
be closed? that their failings should remain 
interred with their bones, and the good ooljci 
each remembered after him? The talents and 
integrity of both are unimpeached ; both loved 
their country, and both rendered her essential 
services; bofli, in private life, were most amiable; 
there was nothing sordid in their hostility ; ihe 
powers which they displayed in it did honour to 
England : and she ha^ an interest in the bright- 
ness and permanence of their reputation. To 
establish the fame of either, it is not necessary 
to detract from that of the other. As each would 
be the first, England could not admit both into 
her government. Nothing now remains to either 
but his fame, — and England is sufficiently lai^e 
to hold the fame of both. 

A view of Mr. Pitt s political life written by 
the pen of a friend, and with great ability, may 
be seen in the critique of " Mr. Giffor^s Life of 
" Pitt;' inserted in the " Quarterly Revi^;' for 
the month of August 1810. — While the trans- 
actions, in which a great political character has 



been engaged, are yet recent; this is perhaps, 
the best mode in which a view of his public life 
can be communicated : the events themselves are 
generally known ; all therefore to be done is, to, 
clear up a few doubtful facts, and to lead the, 
reader to form a proper judgment on the merits 
of the principal performer. This is done in a. 
masterly manner, in the critique to which we 
have referred. Has Mr. Fox, — has Mr. Burke,—' 
no surviving friend, who will do the same justice \ 
to his memory ? 

Those, who have perused the excellent critique 
of Mr. Burke's " Letters on a Regicide Peace," 
in the Monthly Review, which we have men- 
tioned in our last note, must wish for a similar 
discussion of that great man's character and 
writings from the same pen. 

XII. 6. 

The Holy AlHance. 

Who now pretends to foresee the conse- 
quences likely to result from this extraordinary . 
event ? 

.1. During the Assyrian, Persian^ Macedonian 
and Roman empires, the grand political division 
of the world was, into the states within tliKir 
sway, and the states beyond it. At the end of 
the fifth century of the christian era, by far the 
greater part of Europe was Roman; after the 
death of Trajan, the Romans ceased to be con- - 
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querors ; and soon afterwards, the barbarians of 
tlie nortb and north-east b^an to inyade their 
territories on every side, and to erect on their 
mins a mnltitude of principalities, independent 
on each other, but united by the profession of a 
connnon religion, by a common regard for its 
interests, and by a common submission, in reli- 
gious concerns, to the pope, as their common 
head. 

2. By degrees, Austria, France, Spain, and 
England, became the European powers of the 
first order. The union of the Imperial and 
Spanish crowns on the head of Charles the fifth, 
produced confederacies against him. The French 
monarch was alwajrs at their head ; and Europe 
thus became divided into two new parties, the 
Austrian and the French. 

3. The reformation arrived : and then, accord- 
ing to Schiller* y — " The whole of Europe became 
" divided into a catholic and a protestant party. 
" Th^ interests of the European states, which, 

till that time, had been national, ceased to be 
such ; and the interests of religion formed a 
^* bond of union, among subjects of different 

* HiBtoire de la Guerre de trente ans,— cited by M. de 
BDnald, in hw interesting essay, " De VUniti Rdigienst dims 
^^ i Europe i' inaerted in the Ambigu of Peltier j No, cjdcv.— 
This journal contains several other essays of Bonald, on sub- 
jects of literature and history, which show great learning, an 
excellent taste, and profound observation. See also " Les 
" vferitables Auteurs de la Revolution de France de 1789," 
8va Neofehatel, 1797. 
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^^ govenmients, who, till this time, bad bem 
^^ unknown to each other. A sentiment .more 
^^ powerful in the heart of man than even the 
^' love of his country, rendered him capable of 
^' perceptions and feelings which reached beyond 
'^ its limits : the French calvinist found himself 
^^ more in contact with a calvinist in England, 
" Germany, Holland, or Geneva, than with a 
" catholic in his own country," This effected 
a new political division of Europe : France siding 
with the separatists from the church of Rome, 
and introducing to the aid of their common cause, 
the Ottoman power, became the real head of one 
party ; Austria was the head of the other. But 
when, upon the abdication of Charles the fifth, 
his German were divided from his Spanish states, 
and the civil war& of France weakened her con^ 
nections with the protestant powers and the 
Porte, Elizabeth of England, and PhiUp the second 
of Spain, became the conspicuous characters,-^ 
Elizabeth, with the United Provinces at her dis- 
posal, was the centre of the prot^staiit ^j^stem ; 
Philip with the aid of Bavaria, was the centre of 
the catholic ; and all the temporal, and,,(whichf 
was of much greater consequence), alj the spi- 
ritusj power of Rome, cooperated with. Ae 
Spaniard, and placed the pope in the vatt of the 
catholic array. Then, if Schiller's remark^ be 
just, the protestants in every country subject* 
to the Spanish sway, .would be partisans of 
Elizabdih, and every catholic in tiie territories 
subject to her dominion or control, would be 
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£eiYoiirable to the designs of Philip atid the 
pope. 

4. Thus matters remained till the treaty of 
Westphalia: this considerably lesstned the in- 
fluence of religion on politics, and, from this 
time, in consequence of the general dissemina- 
tion of the new philosophy, that influence rapidly 
declined, 

5. The French revolzUion followed and changed 
the face of Europe ; less, however, by the new 
demarcations of territory, though these were 
great, than by the introduction of new principles 
into them all, and the general exhaustion of 
Europe, which the war occasioned*. The new 
principles thus introduced are considered by the 
advocates for the ancient order of things as 
destructive of legitimate government, and on 
all occasions are, on this account, branded by 
them with the opprobrious appellation of ill^« 
timacy. 

6. In every coimtry of Europe this legitimacy 
and illegitimacy have their respective advocates. 

* " Nations," says Burke, in his celebrated work on the 
French revolution, ** are wandering * deeper and deeper into 
" an ocean of boundless debt. Public debts, which^ at first, 
** were a security to governments, are likely in their excess, 
*^ to become the means of their subversion. If governments 
'' prc^vide for these debts by heavy impositions, they perish 
" by becoming odious to the people. If they do not provide 
"for them, they will be undone by the efforts of the most 
** dangerous of all parties. I mean an extensive discontented 
<< monied interest, injured and not destroyed."— An alarming 
dilemma ! 
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All the sovereigns of Europe, all their ministers^ 
all their dependents, and, generally speaking, 
all orderly men, are legitimates ; a great pro- 
portion of^ the middle and lower population 
favour illegitimacy : a bond of union subsists in 
every country between t^ p^rtizans of each, and 
the governments of Austria and Russia are con- 
fessedly the heads of the former: — ^Thus the 
European world is again divided : the legiti- 
mates have formed what is termed the Holy 
AUiancCy and the illegitimates are actively em- 
ployed in raising a contre-confederacy. 

Both parties have appealed to the people: 
the legitimates remark, that the passage from 
one form of government to another most com- 
monly leads the nation into long years of public 
and private misery ; seldom irigenders public or 
private happiness; seldom produces substantial 
amelioration, and too frequently terminates in 
the worst of all results, a military despotism : 
they infer from this, that it is much better to 
suffer the existing evil in patience, and trust its 
<;ure to the salutary and certain, and not slow, 
though not rapid, operation of time, than pro- 
voke, by precipitancy, still greater calamity. The . 
illegitimates dwell on what they term, the enor- 
mity of the acknowledged abuses of government, 
their mischievous consequences to the state, and 
their oppressive effects on a large proportion of 
society. These, they pronounce to be both^ex- Sc^ 
tensive and 30 disastrous, that, even with due 
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deference to the cool calculations of pradeuce, 
much ought to be hazarded, even for a probable 
chance of a better order of things*. 

Wise men perceive that the speculations of 
each party, carries its adherents to estrones; 
they feel that the^H^^y of opinion advances 
rapidly, and will walk over all who will not walk 
with ber ; that solemn words and solemn forms 
having lost their power, a co-operation with opi- 
nion is necessary ; and that the only co-operatiQa 
which will render her march salutary, is the adop- 
tion of those real and compleat reforms, which 
arguments unanswerable at the tribunal of cool, 
deliberate, and well-instructed reason, demon- 
strate to be absolutely necessary. 

The adoption of these, they therefore recom- 
mend : the recommendation is neither wholly 

* It is not a little remarkable, that the greatest blow which 
legitimacy ever received was given her by on^, frpin whom it 
once might have been least expected, — ^the present pope,-T-wb0a 
he pronounced it to be lawful for the actual possessors of tl^^ 
property confiscated by the revolutionary government of 
France, to retain it, in opposition to the crjring claims of <he 
lawful owners. The Reminiscent is convinced that the quiet 
of the world required this measure, so that it wa^ fully justi^ed 
by its necessity : but it was the triumph of illegitimacy over 
legitimacy, or in other words, the triumph of possession over 
right. 

Does not what is now acting in France call to memory the 
politics of the exclusionists in the reign of Charles II. and 
lead us to prognosticate that, on the demise of the present 
monarch, a revolution will take place in France similar to 
that, which deprived Charles's, immediate successor of his 
throne? 
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accepted nor wholly rejected ; so that, on the 
grand question of reform, almost every state of 
Europe is, at this moment, in a state of oscilla- 
tion unexampled in history. 

Whiat is to be the result?—" A man," to use 
an expression of Mr. Fo& iii the admirable open- 
ing of the introductory chapter of his hfstory, — 
'^ must have great confidence in his own sagacity 
" to venture to predict the consequence of aii 
'^ event at once new and momentous." Is there 
not, however, evident reason to fear, that if the 
holy ^liance do not dissolve in its own weakness, 
the conflict will be terrible ?— Tyranny will per- 
haps be its immediate effect : but may it not be 
hoped that it will end in a considerable extension 
of rational liberty. 

A daissicd reader, who contemplates the pre- 
sent conflict between the Greeks and the Turks, 
must find it difficult iidt to wish success to the 
former, — ^the descendants of his early acquaint- 
ance, — over their ignorstnt and brutal oppressors. 
— ^The subject brings to the recollection of the 
ReminiiSK^ent a letter written by F^n^lon, in his 
dreams of youth : the reader will probably be 
pleased both with the pious and the classical 
aspirations of the young evangelist. 

" Several trifhng accidents have delayed, till 
" this moment, my return to Pal'is ; but now, at 
** last, I set off, and I almost fly. With this voy- 
'* age in my thoughts, I have a greater voyage 
" in contemplation. All Greece opens herself 
*Mo me; the sultan retires in a fright; the Pelo- 
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*^ ponessus already begins to breathe in freedom. 
Again will the church of Corinth flourish; 
again, will she hear the voice of her apostle. 
I feel myself transported into these delightfal 
^^ regions; and, while I am collecting the pre- 
^^ -cious monuments of antiquity, I seem to inhale 
" her true spirit. I search for the Areiopagus, 
" where St. Paul preached the unknown God to 
^^ the wise of the world. But the profane, after 
the sacred, comes for her turn, and I do not 
disdain to enter the Pyreum, where Socrates 
unfolded the plan of his republic. I ascend 
^^ the double summit of Parnassus ; I pluck the 
'^ laurels of Delphos, I ^ breathe the sweets of 
^^Temp^. 

" When shall the blood of the Turks lie min- 
gled with the blood of the Persians, on the 
plains of Marathon, and leave Greece to reli- 
gion, to philosophy, and to the fine arts, which 
" regard her as their natural soil? 

«.. .-_ Arva beata, 

" Petainus Arva, divites et insulae ! 

^' O island! consecrated by the heavenly visions 
"of the beloved disciple; never shall I forget 
^^ thee ! On your soil, I will kiss the foot- 
" steps of the evangelist, and fancy I behold the 
^* heavens opMi. Then shall I be seized with 
" indignation against the false prophet, who 
" attempted to unfold the oracles of the true 
" prophet ; and return thanks to God, who did 
" not destroy his church, as he destroyed Baby- 
'' Ion ; but chained up the dragon and crowned 
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" his church with victory. The schism disap*^ 
"pears; — the east and west are re-united; — 
" and Asia, after a long night, sees the day re- 
" turn to her. The land consecrated by the 
" cross of Christ, and watered by his blood, is 
" delivered from those who profaned her, and is 
" invested with new glories. — Finally, the chil- 
*' dren of Abraham, scattered over the earth, and 
" more numerous than the stars of the heavens, 
" are collected from the four winds, and come ia 

crowds to adore the Christ, whose side they 

pierced on the cross. 

This is sufficient : you will rejoice to hear 
^* this is the last of my letters ; and the last of 
" my enthusiastic flights, with which you will 
" be importuned. 

. " Fr. De Fenelon-" 

When the negotiations of lisle seemed to prOf 
mise peace, a friend of the Reminiscent offered 
to Mr. Burke his congratulations upon this cir- 
cumstance, as the probable termination of the 
revolution. — " The termination of the revolution ! 
" to be sure!" exclaimed Mr. Burke : " The re- 
*• volution over ! Why, Sir, it is not begun ! As^ 
" yet, you have only heard the first music; youll 
" see the actors presently ; but neither you nor 
" I shall see the close of the drama." 

The late Mrs. Boscawen. asked; Lord Mans- 
field, " when he thought the French revolution 
" would end?"—" Madam," he replied, '' I don't 
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" know that it ha.s yet begun ; it is an event 
" without precedent, and therefore without prog- 
" nostic." 

XII. 7. 

Lard Thurlow. 

Wl return to a view of the parliamentary 
history of our times. 

Mr. Hume's Essay on Eloquence has been de- 
servedly praised : but it s^pears to contain some 
passages which are open to observation. - 

He mentions that " there were about half a 
'' dozen speakers in the two houses, who, in the 
" judgment of the public, had very near the same 
^\ pitch of eloquence ; and that no man pre- 
** tended to give any one the preference above 
** the rest." This might be true when Mr. Hume 
wrote ; but certainly has never been the case in 
our time. Beside Mr. Pitt and Mr. Pox, we had 
about a dozen speakers, as lord Mansfteld, lord 
Camden, lord Thurlow, lord Loughborough, lord 
Ashburton, and lord Littleton, in the house of 
Lords; and Mr. Dundas, colonel Barr6, go- 
vernor Johnson, Mr. Grey, Mr. Windham, Mr. 
Whitbread, and Mr. Sheridan, in the house of 
commons: all were eminent and distinguished 
speakers, — but no one thought of comparing any 
with Mr. Pitt or Mr. Fox. Those great rivals 
were allowed, by the universal voice of the 
British public, a splendid pre^-eminence. 

Perhaps the speakers next in eminence to 
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these, were lord Thurlow, Mr. Sheridan^ Mr. 
Dundas, afterwards created lord Melville, and 
Mr. Grattan. 

At times^ lord ThwrUm was superlatively great. 
It was the good fortune of the Reminiscent, to 
hear his celebrated /epiy to the duke of Grafton, 
during the inquiry into lord Sandwich's adminis- 
tration of C^e^nwich h<»pital. His grace's action 
and delivery, when he addressed the house. Were 
singularly dignified and graceful ; but his matter 
was not equal to his manner. He reproached 
lord Thurlow witii his plebeian extraction, 
and his recent admissk>n iato the peerage.—* 
Particular circums^nces caused loi^d Thurlow's 
reply to make a deep impresssion on &e Remi- 
niscent. Hia lordship had spoken^too often, and 
begaato be heard with a civil but visible impa^ 
tience^ Under these circumstaiices, he was 
attacked m the" manner we have liienttoiied* He 
rose from the woolsack, and advanced slowly to' 
&e place, from which the chancellor generally 
addiressecr &e house; then, fiidng on the duke 
the loi(^ of Jiive* whew he grasps the thunder;— 
" \ am amazed,"— -he said^ in a level tone of 
v^mce, '* 8t> the attack which the noble duke 
" has made on me; . Yes, my lords," consider- 
ably raising hk voice, ^^ I am amazed at his 
** grace's speech. The noble duke cannot look 
" bdTore him> behind him, or on either side of 
" him, without seeing some noble peer, who 
" owe» his seat in this house to his successful 
" exertions in the profession to which I belongs 
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'^ Does he not feel that it is as honourable to owe. 
*^ it to these, as to being the accident of an acci- 
" dent ? — To all these noble lords, the language 
of the noble duke is as applicable and as insult- 
ing as it is to myself. But I don't fear ^to meet 
'^ it single and alone. No one venerates the 
" peerage more than I do, — ^but, my lords, I 
'^ must say that the peerage solicited me, — ^not 
" I the peerage. Nay more, — I can say and 
^^ will say, that, as a peer of parliament,- 
** speaker of this right honourable house,- 
" keeper of the great seal, — as guardian of his. 
" majesty's conscience, — as lord high chancellor . 
" of England, — nay, even in that character alone, . 
^^ in which the noble duke would think it an 
*^ an affiront to be considered,— but which cha* 
^^ racter none can deny me ;— -as a man, I am at 
" this moment as respectable ; — I beg leave to. 
" add, — I am at this time, as much respected, ai»; 
" the proudest peer, I now look down upon.**. 
The effect of this speech, both within the walls 
of parliament and out of them, was prodigious. 
It gave lord Thurlow an ascendancy in the 
house, which no chancellor had ever possessed; 
it invested him in public opinion, with a character 
of independence and honour ; and this, although 
he was ever on the unpopular side of politics, 
made him always popular witli the people,*. 

* It was often mentioned, that, at the council board, he 
showed an equal mixture of waywardness and timidity. Mr. 
Pitt is reported to have said of him, " that he proposed 
** nothing, objected to every thing, and acquiesced in any 
"thing.". ^ ^ 
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On many other occasions, his lordship ap- 
peared to advantage ; but, speaking generally, it 
was only on great occasions that he signalized 
himself. He was a kind of a guarda costa 
vessel, which cannot meet every turning and 
winding of a frigate that assails her, but, when 
the opportunity offers, pours a broad-side which 
seldom fails of sinking the assailant 

His lordship, however, possessed a weapon, 
which he often brought into action with great 
skill and effect. He would appear to be igno- 
rant upon the subject in debate, and, with af- 
fected respect, but visible derision, to seek for 
information upon it, pointing out with a kind of 
dry solemn humour, contradictions and absiur- 
dities, which he professed his own inability to 
explain, and calling on his adversaries for their 
explanation. It was a kind of masked battery, 
of the most searching questions and distressing 
observations ; it often discomfited his adversary, 
and seldom failed to force him into a very em- 
barrassing position of defence : it was the more 
effective, as, while he was playing it off, his 
lordship shewed he had the command of much 
more formidable artilTery. 

It is remarkable that, though both lord Mans- 
field and lord Thurlow spoke most slowly and 
deliberately, yet their periods were strangely 
confiised, and often ungrammatical ; vihile lord 
AshburtoHy whose volubility was marvellous, and 
was the despair of short-hand writers, never 
offended against grammar : his periods, though 
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often quaint and apparently involved in eiMiless 
parentheses^ were uncommonly neat and per- 
spicuous ; and, what is of so much consequence 
to an orator, gave him an appearance of speadungi 
without preparation, and from the feeKng» ctf 
the moment *-^Somethii^ of this was obsei v^v 
IK Mr. Pitt's speeches ; his long amplifieationi^ 
with his savings and reserves, firequentfy maAff 
hi» hearers think him in voided in a» inextricable 
labyrinfth ; but light was sure to bveak i% to 
irradiate all he had said, and to lead to the 
brightest close. — There never wa3 a moment in 
which Mr. Fox was, either intentionally or un^ 
intetilionally, obscure. This' certaanly- speaks u 
voluase in his pvaise. 



XII. 8, 

Mr. Sheridan — Mr. Dundas, 

STftANGE as it may appear, it neverflieless is 
time, that common sense and dignily were pos- 
sessed' by' ](ir, Sheridan in an extraordinary de- 
gree ; but tttey^ wfere so counteracted by Habitual 
procrastination and irregularity*, that he was 

^ Chi t^itf failingr od ediinent m€d, it is piunful ta dwdl': 
tilebeat reflection, which they suggest, seems to be that, with 
which Father Bourdaloue opened the part of his faneral ora- 
tion on the Grand Cond6, which turned on the failings of liis 
Hero. " There is not,'' said the eloquent preacher, " a luminary 
'* in- the heavens', which does^ not sometimes sulSfer art ecl^me; 
*^ and the sdo^ which i& the Hiost: i^idendid of thcttu, 8iiffir» tbe 
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scarcely known to possess them. He had rery 
little infonnatkm ;-**hadi CTen tittle dassieal 
learning ;«-*but the powers of his mind were 
very great. He had a h9q[>py vein of ridicttte^-— 
he c<Mild, however, rise to the serious and the 
severe; — aiid then hisi style of speaking was 
mi^ifieent ; but even in his hapjpiest efibsiona^ 
he bad too much prettiness. 

One of the greatest tributes ever paiid to elo- 
quence, Mr. Sheridan received frcan Mr. Pitt^ 
when, after Mr. Sheridan had, in of^x>sitioo to> 
him, advocated the prosecution of Mr* Hastings, 
Mr. Pftt moved an adjoununent, that '* the house 
** might have time ix> recover from the. over- 
'* powenng efieel of Mr. Sberida&'s oratovy/' 

**' greatert aod most cemarksye : two c ivciimstaBees m tb<ae 
'' jyactihculaily desecve our considecation ;, one that, in these 
<< eclipses, the sun suffers no substantial loss of light, and 
« preserves his regular course ; the other, that, during the 
** time of the eclipse, the universe contemplEttes it with most 
** intefMil, and wstcho^ Ms* vaviations with most attentioH; 
^' Th9 piiBccu Mrhom. W4 limnenty had his eefipsM; it would, be 
'' idle to.atteoapt coocealing thevx^ they were as visible as 
" bis i;lory': but he never lost the principle of rectitude whiich 
'' ruled his heart. That preserved hikn in his wanderhigr, 
** and wstored'himrtoretfgton andloyfty : liiufrtkeecl^svwas 
'< temporary, and the golden flood remained unimpaired/' 
Those, who are most disposed to be severe on these eminent 
characters, should reflect on this circumstances. After a little 
self-examination, they will generally find that, if they them- 
selves are not equally exposed to public censure, it is owing 
less to the undeviating rectitude of their conduct, than to the 
happy obscurity of their destinies. 
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Mr. Sheridan objected to the coalition, to 
Mr. Fox's secession fix>m parliament, to his «tnHig 
language in favour of the French revolution, and 
predicted, as is said, the disastrous consequences 
of his India biU ; still, he uniformly adhered to 
Mr. Fox, and supported his politics. He required 
great preparation for the display of his talents : 
hence he was not a debater, — one, who attacks 
and defends on every occasion that calls him 
forth. It is observable that, of this kind of 
oratory, antiqui^ has left us no specimen ; and 
that, in modem Europe, it has not existed out of 
England. Lord North, Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Fox, 
excelled in it : the first, perhaps, surpassed the 
two others in this useful, it may, perhiq[M9, be 
called, — most useful species of oratory. But, 
though Mr. Sheridan was no debater, he was 
sometimes most felicitous in an epigrammatic 
reply. 

Mr. Dundas had not those occasional dis- 
plays, which raised Mr. Sheridan so high in 
public estimation ; — but he went out in all wea- 
thers, was always able, and oflten triumphant. 
His Scottish accent was very strong, and, on the 
whole, rather served than injured his oratory. 
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XII. 9. 
Mr. Grattan, 

Nature denied to Mr. Grattanmnny of the 
most important qualifications of an orator, and 
his taste was not that of Cicero ; but she gave 
him. genius and industry. The consequence 
was, that he was generally thought to be the 
first of the second class of orators in our time. 
His speech in 1810 in favour of catholic eman- 
cipation may be considered as a complete spe- 
cimen of his peculiar, — very peculiar style of 
oratory. It presents, as the writer has observed 
on another occasion, an union of eloquence, 
imagery and philosophy, which is rarely found 
in any composition. Nothing can show more 
strongly than a comparison between Mr. Grattan 
and his imitators, the vast space which is ever 
discernible between a man of real genius, 
philosophy and business, and a mere artist in 
language. 

At the end of May 1820, Mr. Grattan came, 
for the last time to London : — On the first day 
of the following June, the writer of these pages 
called upon him ; and, being informed, that he 
was extremely ill, was retiring, without having 
seen him ; but Mr. Grattan, having heard that 
he was in the house, sent for him. It was evi- 
dent that he touched the moment of his disso- 
lution : — but the ethereal vigour of his mind was 
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unsubdued, and his zeal for the catholic cause, 
unabated. He pressed the writer by the hand : 
— " It is," he said, " all over! — Yes, — all over ; 
" — but I will die in the cause. — I mean to be 
'^ carried to the house of commons to-morrow : 
^^ -—to beg leave of the speaker to take the oaths 
« sitting, — and then, to move two resolutiond." 
These he mentioned to the writer ; but spoke so 
indistinctly, that the writer could only peroeire 
generally, that they were substantially the same 
as the clauses which he had prefixed to the bill, 
which, in 181 2, he brought into parliament for 
the relief of the catholics. He again pressed 
the writer by the hand, repeated the intention 
of being carried to the house, and desired die 
writer to attend him to it: — But — ►he died in 
the ensuing night ! 

He was buried in Westminster abbey:— his 
funeral was most honourably attended: the 
charity boys of all the catholic schools in London 
were present, and behaved with a seriousness, 
which affected every beholder. 

As a public orator, Mr. Grattan was equalled 
by very few ; — in public or private virtue, he 
was surpassed by none. He reflected honour 
on the country, which gave him birth : in the 
pariiament of Ireland he had but one rival : the 
parliament of the united empire felt that he 
added to its lustre, and admired, respected and 
loved him. 
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MISCELLANEOUS REFLECTIONS ON PARLIA- 
MENTARY ORATORY. 

1. Mr. Hume speaks " of the indifference 
^^ of the public to public oratory.'' Since the 
writer has known pisirliament, the case has been 
very different. The galleries of the house of 
commons have always been overfilled at an 
early hour. ^ Qn great occasions, . all the seats 
have been occupied five, six, or seven hours 
before the commencement of the debate. The' 
rush to obtain places at the first commemoration 
of Handel, when all London seemed to pour 
into Westminster abbey, was not equal to the 
rush into Westminster-hfJl^ oa the day in which 
Mr. Sheridan brought hi@ charges against Mr* 
Hastings^ 

2. Mr. HuQie ^^ ^ompar^s the sublimiii/ qf 
" ancient eloquence with the temper of vtodem.'' 
He cites the famous oath of Demosthenes, — in 
which he swears by the manes of those who fell 
at Marathon and Platsea ; and the tragical terms 
in which Cicero describes the crucifixion of a 
Romau citizen by the order of Verresi. 

With respect to the passage in Demosthenes, 
is it not quite certain that it would be both en- 
dured ai\d applauded in the house of commons ? 
Towards the close of the American war, lord 
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North was exactly in the situation in which 
Demosthenes found himself, after the defeat of 
the Athenians, at Cheroneea, and might have 
used for his defence an oath not less bold than 
that of the Grecian orator. Have there not been 
moments, when Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox might, i9 
some parts of their speeches, have hazarded, with 
success, still bolder figures, still bolder appeals 
to the imagination, still bolder addresses to the 
passions of their hearers? A want of these 
appeals, of these bold figures and apostrophes; 
may be thouglit to give the speeches oiF the 
Greek and Roman orators a superiority over 
those of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox : but surely those 
daring flights of oratory would be well received 
by the house and attended with the greatest 
effect 

As to the passage from Cicero to which Mr. 
Hume refers, does it not admit of doubt, whether 
it be not rather Asiatic than Attic? — It is su- 
perior, — is it even equal to Mr. Burke's des* 
cription of the irruption of Hyder Ali into the 
Camatic ? * 

** When at length Hyder Ali found that he had to do with 
^* men who either would sign no convention, or whom no treaty, 
** alid no signature could bind, and who were the deter- 
^* mined enemies of human intercourse itself, he decreed to 
" make the country possessed by these incorrigible and pre- 



 The Reminiscent thinks Mr. Burke's description of the 
fate ^ the exiles, in his Letters on a Regicide Peace^ a still 
finer fmssage ; but it is too long for insertion. 
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*' deatinated criminals a memorable example to mapkind. He 
*' resolved, in the gloomy recesses of a mind capacious of 
'* sucb things, to leave the whole Carnatic an everlasting 
^' monument of vengeance ; and to put perpetual desolation 
^' as a barrier between him and those against whom th^ faith 
'* which holds the moral elements of the world together was 
'< no protection. He became at length so confident of his 
^* force, so collected in his might, that he made no secret 
** whatsoever of his direadful resolution. Having terminated 
'* his disputes with every enemy, and every rivals who buried 
** their mutual animosities in tlieir common detestation 
*' against the creditors of the nabob of Arcot, he drew from 
^ every quarter, whatever a savage ferocity could add to his 
'* new rudiments in the arts of destruction ; and compounding 
t* all the materials of fury, havoc, and desolation, into <ine 
** black cloud, he hung for a while on the declivities of tlie 
*^ niountains. Whilst the autliora of all these evils were 
*' idly and stupidly gazing on this menacing meteor, which 
*^ blackened dl their horizon, it suddenly burst, and poured 
** down the whol6 of its contents upon the plains of the Car- 
/' natic. Then ensued a scene of woe, the like of which no 
" eye had seen, no heart conceived, and which no tongue can 
** adequately tell. All the horrors of war before known or 
^^ heard of, were mercy to that new havock. A storm of uni- 
** versal fire blasted every field, consumed every liouse, de- 
^' stroyed eveiy temple. The miserable inhabitants dying 
<' from their flaming villages, in part were slaughtered ; 
** others, without regard to sex^ to age, to the respect of rank, 
** or sacredness of function ; fathers torn from children, hus- 
** bands from wives, enveloped in a whirlwind of cavalry, and 
<' amidat the goading . spears of drivers, and the trampling of 
** pufsuing horses, were swept into captivity, in an unknow q 
^< and hostile land. Those, who were able to evade this* tem- 
'^ pest, fled to the walled cities. But escaping from fire, 
*^ sword, and exile, they fell into the jaws of fiaunine. 
. f^ Forei^teen months, without intermission, this destruc- 
tion raged from the gates of Madras to the gates oi Tanjoiii t 
and. so completely did these masters in their art, Hyder Ali 
'' and his more ferocious son, absolve themselves' of their 
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*^ impious vow, that when the Britisli armies traversed, as they 
** did, the Camatic for hundreds of miles in all diiBctiona, 
'^ through the whole line of their march, they did not see one 
'* man, not one woman, not one child, not one four-footed beast . 
'* of any description whatever. One dead uniform silence 
" reigned over the whole region.** 

3. Mr. Hume mentions in high terms " the 
" correct taste of an Athenian audience ;" it seems 
to have deserved this praise: the Roman au- 
dience was its inferior. Many among the senatorii^ 
were elegant, enlightened, and well-informed ; 
but, taking into consideration the single article 
of the diffusion of knowledge, through the me- 
dium of the daily and monthly presses, it is 
evident that the number of these could bear no 
proportion to the number of such men in the 
parliament of England : — and that the English 
audience is, if the expression may be used, 
infinitely superior to the Roman. The pro- 
portion in the general body of the Roman 
people, of the well-instructed to the rude and 
absolutely uncultivated, was certainly very small. 
What must one think of an audience for whom 
such a laboured period as ihe ^^ est enim hose nan 
^' script a se(l nata lev'^ was necessary, to convince 
them that homicide in self-defence is justifiable ? 
The British liouse of commons is perhaps the 
best audience ever assembled for a fair trial of 
eloquence. It possesses, far beyond any au- 
dieiice ancient or modern, a surprizing union of 
great general information, with the feelings of a 
popular assembly; due allowance to high birth 
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and enormous wealth; great benignity, great 
patience, when it is not too much tried ; a just, 
a fine, and a quick sense of propriety*; fasti- 
dious, it is true, but still assigning to every one 
his just measure, and something beyond his just 
measure of merit * It is idle to say that a singles 
vote is seldom gained by a speech in the house 
of commons;— no speech has been made in thq 
R^niniscent's memory, which was not attended 
with its due proportipn of effect. Mr. Peel s 
speech in 1813 against catholic emancipation 
did not, perhaps, gain to ministers a single 
vote, — but no reply being then made to it, the 

* Louis the eighteenth observed to a friend of the Retni- 
niscent that '' he had travelled much, but had never met with ' 
'' a people that had the taste of John Bull." 

In the justness of this observation an Englishman will 
readily acquiesce : he may confidently ask, if the truth 6f ft ' 
do not incontestibly appear in the behaviour ef the English' 
to one another, at those festive meetings, where all ranka 
meet, and equality is the order of the day. There the truest 
nature of this momentary level is so exquisitely felt, that no 
rank outsteps the just but almofet imperceptible line, whkh 
good sense and propriety draw for the occasion. 

One of the most humourous narratives, which the Remi- 
niscent has heard, was an account given by the late duke de 
Bouillon^ ^o, towards the year 17^> Resided l<»g in this 
country, of an iUtempt, which he made under the ail9ien 
regime, to ettaUish a beef-steak' club at Paris ; the bows and 
simpers of the. aristocrats, the giggling and g06ticulations of 
the musical guests, and the gabble of all :— '< Eafin/' said the 
duke, " je demande un chanson ;— j'attends.la ywx etonnante. 
de M. Bannister; — voilk un homme qui crie,— -^wioiir/ — , 
Amovr!—}^ ne pouvais plus ! je bouche les oreilles, et je m'es- 
•* quive." ' ' 
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house adjourned with an impression, that his 
argument against Catholic emancipation was 
very strong, and had not been answered. A 
greater eflTect it could not have produced. Com- 
pared with it, a division of ten more votes iti 
favour of the minister would have been trifling. 
— No one admired this speech or lamented its 
effects more than the Reminiscent. 

But,— in the course of the debates on the 
catholic petition in the year 1821, the Remi- 
niscent had the unspeakable pleasure of witness- 
ing the complete immolation of this justly cele- 
brated oration, by Mr. Plunkett. In a speech, 
which, by the universal testimony of all who 
heard it, has been seldom equalled, he raiised the 
question of catholic emancipation, to an height far 
above the reach either of the arguments or the 
eloqvience of its adversaries : there he placed it, 
smd held the temple''^. 

. • '' Ttmplumque tenebit,** (Georgic. III. 16). 

The Reminiscent herja begs leave to suggest an observatioD 
which has frequently occurred to hioiy in perusing the begin- 
nipg of this, book of the Georgics, and which leads him to 
suspect that some verses in it have been transposed. 

In the three first lines of it, Virgil proposes his subject, 

^' Hactemts Arvorum cuUus^ et sidera cali ; 

*'*' Nunc te Bacche ccmam^ lUc non sUvestria tecum 

" Virgukoy et proletA iarHcrescentk oUv<b. 

The five verses which fbllow these, contaiin an invocation 
to Bacchus, the founder, if he may be so called, of the poet's 
theme: — 

'^ Hue pater ^ Lenae ! tuis hie omnia plena 
" MumerHms ; tibi fompineo gravidas auetunmo 
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In the debate on the catholic questioi^ in the 
last session of parliament, their adversary again 

" Tloret ager, spumat plenU vindemia iabru : 
" Hue pater y O Lenacy venif nudataque mugto 
** Tinge novo mecum derepiis crura co^Aumtt. 

This brings the poet to the ninth verse. 

There he enters upon his subject ; and treats It in a simj^ 
and, didactic style, till the thirty-ninth ; whw, qui^ pi|. a 
sudden, and without any connection with what precedes or 
follows, he apostrophizes his great patron ; 

" Titgue adeSf incept umque und decurre labor em ^ 
" decus, Jamce merito pars maxima nostrce, . 
** McecenaSf pelagoque volans da vela patenti. 
*^ Non ego cuncta meis dmplecti versihus opto '^ 
** Non mihi si lingua centum sinty oraque centum^ 
** Ferrea vox :^~~-ades et primi lege littoris oram. 
" In manibus terrce; non Mc te carmine Jicto 
** Atque per ambages et longa exorsa tenebo.^ 

The poet then returns to the didactic strain. 

Now,«— is there not some reason to suppose, ^at ^ whote 
of this apostrophe is transposed ; and should have inimedtatdy 
followed the invocation of Bacchus? Is not this more natural ? 
Do not the verses, as they now stand, interrupt the flow of 
the passage? . 

This conjecture appears to be countenanced, in some mea* 
sure, by the beginning of the first Georgic. There, imme- 
diately after the invocation of the deities, Caesar is apostro- 
phized, — and the didactic strain is, for the first time, then 
assumed. 

In the third Georgic also, the Reminiscent suspects that 
the text has been tampered with. He requests his readers to 
peruse from the forty-eighth to the one hundred, and twenty- 
third verse, and then consider whether the three last verses 
in the passage, 

Quamvis scepefugd versos ilk egerit hostes, 
Et patriam Epirum referaty fortisque Mycenasy 
" Neptunique ipsd deducat origine gentem^' 
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Im^ a lance both of dLiU uid poivw againtt tfaem : 
but Mr. Canning was their champion, — ke pio- 
dnced in dieit defence whatever a complete view 
of die subject, taste, genius, a kind and honour- 
able mind, or an enlarged understanding coidd 
supply, — and triumphed. — ^While a British ca- 
tift^c shall exist, Mr. Canning's name will be 
pronounced with gratitude ; while dassical elo- 
quence shall be duly appreciated, his speech will 

be read with admiration. 

- -* — ^^^^— — ^^^-^^^— ^ 

be not spaiioas, or should not be interpolated between the 
nxtjT'Second and six^-third verses. The Reminiscent would 
Mtkf to what, if they are not thus interpolated, the word 
Qfuamjis can be referred ^ 

The Reminiscent having communicated the preceding ob- 
servations to Dr. Parr, a correspondence between ' them 
Icdlowed. With the Doctor's permission, an extract from ose 
:0f his letters is inserted in the Appendix*; and will, assnrcdly, 
he highly gratifying to the reader. It should be added, that, 
in the letter to which Dr. Parr's is an answer, the Reminiscent 
had intimated an (pinion suggested by him in a former part 
of this publication, that Virgil's language had sometimes ap 
extreme (^ polish f. 

• Appendix, note i. t Ant p. 17. 
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BOKM BIBLIC^. 

THE Horae Biblicae was the next publication 
of the Reminiscent. It is divided into two parts ; 
the first contains " An historical and literacy oc-* 
" count of the original tejctj early versions and 
" printed editions of the Old and New Testament ; 
" or the sacred books of the Jews and Christians :" 
— The second contains " An historical and literary 
" account of the Koran, Zend-Avesta^ Kings, and 
" Edda; or the works accounted sacred by the 
*' Mahometans, the Par sees, the Hindus, the Chi- 
'^ nese and the Scandinavian nations'^ 

1 . The composition of the first part* of this 
publication afibrded the Reminiscent great plea- 
sure. Every thing on the subject of it was new, 
curious, interesting and instructive. 

It unfolded to him something of the mystery 
of coUating manuscripts, and of the relative 
values of various readings; it occasionally led 
him to inany other new sources of literary amuse«» 
ment and information : — all tending to impress 
upon him a just notion of the text of the sacred 
writings. His occupations did not enable him 
to extend his inquiries far into the text of the 
Old Testament : and the little which he has said 
upon it, renders the work, in this respect, im- 
perfect. 

^4 
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We owe the first of the Greek printed editions 
of the New Testament, to Erasmus ; bis edition 
was successively followed by those of Robert 
Stephensy Beza, and the Elzevirs. By the last 
of these, the text, which had fluctuated in the 
preceding editions, acquired a consistency ; and, 
being generally followed in all the subsiequent 
editions, this edition became the received ex- 
emplar of the text : it is remarkable that the 
editor of it is unknown. 

In 1 707, the celebrated edition of die reverend 
Dr. John Mill was published at Oxford: te 
inserted in it all the collections of various read- 
ings, which had been published before his tinie ; 
and collated several manuscripts, not previously 
collated : tlie whole of the various readings 
collected by him is said, without any impro- 
bability, to amount to 30,000. His edition was 
followed by those of Boigel and Weistein. The 
last is particularly important on account of the 
mass of rabbinical matter, which is contained in 
the annotations, and which serves to explain, in 
numerous instances, the hebraizing expressions 
and allusions of the text : it is a kind of perpetual 
commentary, replete with learning at once rec(m- 
dite and useful. In other respects, this edition 
has been superseded, in some measure, by the 
less bulky edition oi^Griesback. From this, 
Dr. White has ^formed his Diatesseranj or four 
gospels in one ; an excellent work, and likely 
to become the school-book of every place of 
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education, catholic or protestant, aiJSarop^, in 
which the Greek language is taught Mr. ThirU 
wall has framed a translation of it, from tfie 
authorized version of the established church of 
England : it is to be wished lliat the English 
catholics, were ftumished with a similar transla- 
tion, from the version of the New Testament by 
Dr. Chalorier. It should, however, be observed, 
that they already possess a publication, which 
resembles it, in the " Four Gospels in One^'' by 
Mr. AMtbiy the author of the celebrated work 
intituled, " Devotions in the Form of Ancient 
'' Offices'' r 

Such an arrangement of the gospels presents 
a life of Christ ; — ^but, when the language of any 
version, which adheres literally, x)r nearly literally 
to the text, is adopted, it must contain many 
passages unintelligible to general readers. Oh 
this account, the , Reminiscent has sometimes 
thought, that such a version, as would exhibit 
the sense of the text, in the genuine English 
idiom, would be an invaluable acquisition to 
the generality of English readers. 

Dr. Clarke's Paraphrase of the New Testa- 
7nent is. of this nature, and possesses great merit 
It has been said, that he composed it, when he 
was in his seventeenth year ; — a wonderful in- 
stance, if true, of early endowment : it certainly 
was written before he veered to Arianismf- 

* Noticed in the Historical Memoirs, vol. i. oh. 45. sec. 4. 

t As whatever relates to this eminent English divine must 
he interesting, the Reminiscent thinks ' his read^s will be 
pleased with his intei ting the following anecdote. ^■ 
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' Doctor Clarke's Paraphrase is too prolix^ and 
the phrases are often uncouth and low. Father 

In a more refined, and^ if not in a more intelligible» at 
least in a more specious form, than it had appeared before, 
the doctrine of the primitive Socinians respecting Jesus Christ, 
was produced, towards the beginning of the last centuryi by 
Dr. Clarke, Tritkeian^ Arianism^ amd SabeiHanum^ are the 
rocksy upon one of which the adventurer in the trinitarian 
controversy, too often splits. Dr» Clarke professed to steer 
clear of the first, by denying the self-existence of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost ; of the second, by maintaining their de- 
rivation from, but similar essence with the Father ;<*-and 
4>f the third, by maintaining the personality, and distioct 
agency, of each person of the Trinity. 

In' his work, intitled, " The Scripture Doctrine of tke 
" Trinity y** Dr. Clarke propounded his system,^ with great 
clearness ; and supported it with considerable strength and 
subtlety of argument. He met a powerful opponent in i>r. 
HawardeHy an eminent catholic theologian. By the desire 
of queen Caroline, the consort of George the second^ a con- 
ference was held by them, in the presence of her majesty, 
Mrs. Middleton, a catholic lady, much in the confidence of 
the queen, and the celebrated Dr. Courayer. 

When they met, Dr. Clarke, at some length, in very 
guarded terms, and with great apparent perspicuity, stated 
and explained his system. After he had finished speaking, 
a pause of some length ensued. Dr. Hawarden then said, that 
*' he had listened with the greatest attention, to what had 
'* fallen from Dr. Clarke ;" that, " he believed he appre- 
<< bended, rightly, the whole of his system ;"— that ** th^ 
*< only reply, which he should make to it, would be asking a 
*' single question i' — that, " if the question were thought to 
^ contain any ambiguity, he wished it to be cleared of this, 
<* before any answer to it was returned | but desired, that, 
** when the answer should be given, it^hould be expreased, 
'* either by the affirmative, or negative monosyllable.*' To 
this proposition. Dr. Clarke assented. '* Then," said Dr. 
Hawarden, ^^ I ask ; — can God the Father annihilate the Son, 
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'Berruyir^ Histofy 6/ the New TeHmnmt appears 
to the Reminiscent the best life of Christ, which 
has fallen in his way : but to this also, prolixity 
is justly objected : it has also been said to con- 
tain some theological errors ; but the R^eminis- 
cent suspects that it requires a theological 
microscope of no ordinary power to discover 
them. The most popular life of Christ, in the 
catholic portion of the continent, was that written 
by Father Bernardin de Mantreuil, of the Society 
-of Jems. 

A view of the collations, which we have 
noticed, has confirmed, in the Reminiscent, a 
notion, which hi&rlong exercise of the professional 
duty of instruction^ has repeatedly suggested to 
hiili, — that persons of lively parts and elegant 
attainments, are at least as capable of dry, minute 
and persevering application, as persons of a 
phlegmatic disposition. Mill, Wetstein, and 
Oriesbach evidently possessed taste, genius, 
polite literature, and great mental ardour. Wet- 

^mm^^^t^mmmmmm^mmmm^mmy % i  i  mi  » i <i i |   i—^— i^b^i— i—— ^>— i>^> 

" and the Holy Ghost ?— ^answer me, yea ; or no/' — Dr. Clarke 
continued for some time, in deep thought ; and then said, 
*' It was a question, which he had never considered." — ^Here 
tire (Conference ended. 

A searching quiestion it certainly was ; and the reader, wijl 
readily perceive its bearings. If Dr. Clarke answered^ 
-^* yes,'* he admitted the Son, and the Holy Ghost, to be mere 
creatures. If he answered, ** No," he admitted each to be 
God.— The Reminiscent has frequently heard the conference 
thus related, particularly by the late Mr. Alban Butler, and 
by Mr. Winstanley, the professor of philosophy, at the English 
^ooUege, at Dpuay. . , , 
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stein was remarkably impetuous: yet what a 
length of unremitted toil in one of the moat 
irksome of all literary employments is exhibited 
by the collations of all these editors ! 
The Reminiscent returns to the HorieBiUicaj^^ 
The first part of them, — that, which is de- 
ployed on the New Testament, — was written by 
him, not to edify the public, but to instruct 
himself. Having sat down to a deliberate perusal 
of the New Testament, he found that passages, 
which he did not understand, occurred inces- 
santly ; and he soon perceived that their obscnritjr 
arose from the idiom of the- language, in which 
they are expressed ; the words of it being Greek, 
the phraseology, Hebraic. To conquer thi^ 
difficulty, he began the study of the Hebrew 
language, under the direction of the rabbi UzielU : 
but his proficiency was limited to a toleraUe 
knowledge of its grammar, (including the curious 
system of the vowel points), and to some know- 
ledge of its syntax. Slender and very slender 
as this acquisition certainly is, he found it of 
great use, and, with the assistance of the excel- 
lent Z&rico;;^ of Schkusner and Biel, the mass of 
rabbinical learning in Wetstein's Annotatiom^ 
and the excellent observations of Dr. Macknight 
in the fourth preliminary essay prefixed by him 
to his " Translation of the Apostolical Episttes^^ 
he endeavoured to obtain a decent knowledge of 
the sacred text of the Four Gospels. He confined 
his study of the CHd Testament to thePsaliiis: but 
could never conquer the obscurity of a multitude 
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of passages in them. That they abound with 
strains of exquisite piety and excellent instruc- 
tion, is most clear : yet it appears doubtful to 
the Reminiscent, whether fliey are a proper 
book of devotion for the generality of the unin- 
formed laity> 

The first part of the Horae Biblicee originally 
consisted of nothing more than minutes made 
by the Reminiscent for his private use, and with* 
out the slightest view to publication; it after- 
wards occurred to him, that they might, without 
much difficulty, be arranged in a degree of oiJder. 
lathis state,.. they were seen by some biblical 
scholars, and these encouraged the publication 
of (he manuscript 

. A private edition of it was distributed by him 
among his friends, and by them, among several 
biblicists of distinction. It obtained for him 
many valuaUe communications from Dr. Win- 
stanley, from the late Doctor Horsley, .and from 
liie Reminiscaoif s lesumed friend, who now iUus-^ 
trates the see of Peterborough. AyjaiHng himself 
of these,, he was enabled to present his work to 
the public in a less imper^t form. Sucih efs it 
is, it has been favourably received, and is now. 
ia its fifth edition. It has been translated into 
the Frendi language. 

,S. 2%^«cconrfjwir^of theHorsB BiblicP5, is a 
sequel to the.first;. and gives a^succ^ct yi^w qf 
the books acooimted sacred, by. othe^r i^wterU 
nations. It may be thought .to possess .9ome 
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value, as it brings together tnany curious facts) 
respecting the Oriental Creeds^ which are not: 
generally known, and which lie widely scattered : 
it is now in its fourth edition. The writer 
received considerable assistance, in the part 
relating to the Edda, from Mr. Pinkerton, and 
in the part respecting the Zend-Avesta, fronci sir 
William Ousley . Since the publication of it, - 
miicfa useful information respecting the sacred 
and profane literature of the Hindis, lias been, 
communicated to the public, by Mr. Golebrooke^ 
Mr. Stracey, and other Hindfkstanee scholars.: 
the writer apprehends that they have rather coi^ 
firmed than impeached his humble page^. 
' It has sometimes occurred to him that a young 
gentleman of fortune, talents and mental energy, 
could not employ them better, than by placing 
himself in Ben^es, and thence making excur- 
sions over all the adjacent parts of central Asia, 
to discover the remains of its ancient arts, science 
and literature. It is probable that so laudable 
a pursuit would be rewarded with the richest 
spoil. How very interesting is the discovery of 
the Indian algebra ! — What reasonable hopes of 
further discoveries does it not raise ! 

8. Two tracts are added to the second part of 
the Horse Biblicee : — One, A Dissertation on a. 
supposed general Council of Jews, held at AgSda 
in Germany^ in \ 650 : — the other. An Historical 
Account of the Controversy respecting the .1 Johny 
ch^ 5. V. Ti—cofimnonly called the verse of the. 
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Three Heavenly Witnesses. The Reminiscent be- 
lieves he has shown the fabulousness of the 
Council, — and given an impartial account of the 
Controversy. The arguments against the authen- 
ticity of the verse are very strong; but the 
admission of it into the confession of faith pre- 
sented by the catholic bishops to Hunneric, the 
Vandal king, i» an argument of weight in its 
favour* The statement of it by the Reminiscent^ 
was allowed by Mr. Porson, the late learned 
adversary of the verse, to deserve attention : he 
promised the writer to reply to it. 
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XV. 



SUCCINCT HISTORY OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL 
AND POLITICAL REVOLUTIONS' OF THE GER- 
MAN EMPIRE — FRENCH REVOLUTION'. 

IN 1806, when the emperor of Austria pub- 
licly renounced the empire of Germany, a qute$- 
tion arose in the Pavilion at Brighton, on .the 
territorial extent of the countries renounced and 
retained by the. emperor. This Jed jthe Rettunis- 
cent to investigations, which insensibly pro- 
duced his '* Succifict History of the geographical 
' and political revolutions of the entire of Ger- 

* ma9tt/y or the principal states, which con^posed 

* the empire of Charlemagne, from his corona- 
^ tion in 800, to its dissolution in 1 806, with some 
' account of the Imperial House of Hapsburgh 
' and of the Six Secular Electors of Germany ; 
' and of Ronmn, German, French and English 
' Nobility^ 

The composition of this work involved the 
Reminiscent in the abyss of German and Italian 
genealogists ; but his grand resource was Ander- 
sans Genealogical Tables ; — a work of the most 
profound and extensive erudition. A new edition 
of it, corrected, enlarged, and brought down to 
the present time, would be an invaluable present 
to the literati of every nation : but such a work 
is too expensive to be printed, otherwise than by 
a large subscription ; — and for such subscriptions, 
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this i& not the hour !— On a recent inquiry the 
Reminiscent found that Anderson's genealogical 
collections were still in existence. 

Another work, which the Reminiscejit found of 
the greatest use in framing this historical com- 
pilation is, " Tableau des lUvolutions de PEuropCy 
" par M. Koch ;" the last edition of it is in four 
volumes : he beg^ leave to recommend it strongly 
to all his readers. 

The writer attempted to give, in his Revo- 
lutions of the German empire, a succinct view 
of Roman, German and French nobility : An 
arduous task ! — he was assisted in it by M. de 
Bourblanc, the attorney ^general in the parlia- 
ment of Rennes, one of the many emigrants, 
who edified this country by their persevering 
loyalty and dignified patience, under their severe 
and long-protracted trial. 

This work is in its third edition ; it may be 
found useful in enabling persons to obtain a 
general knowledge of the states, which were 
formed out of the empire of Charlemagne : or 
the states, of which the continent of modem 
Europe is composed. The Reminiscent has given 
in it, what he believes every author of the pre- 
sent time has given in some part or other of his 
works, his own notions of the causes and pro- 
bable effects of thfe French Revolution. 

There does not perhaps exist any history of 
it so well written as the accounts of it in the 
" Annual Register y' printed for. the proprietors 
of Dodsley's publication with that title. It is 

Q 
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greatly to be wished that these parts of it were 
published separately : We extract from the 
volume for the year 1 793^ the following account 
of the civil and military proceedings of the 
French Directory : the pleasure, which we are 
sure our readers will find in the perusal of it, 
will, we trust, be thought by them a sufficient 
apology for its insertion. 

" No political assembly recorded in history 
" ever did much greater or worse things, than 
" the National Convention. As it consisted of 
" men, chosen by a populous nation, it partook of 
" the dispositions that characterized the various 
" partizans of the people of France ; of the fire 
" and impetuosity of temper, that mark the inha- 
" bitants of the southern provinces, and the 
" pertinacity and unyieldingness of mind, that 
^' are usually found in those of the northern 
" parts. But that, which will eternize the memory 
^* of this famous assembly, is the undaunted 
** audacity with which it shook off those ideas, 
" that, implanted by education, and confirmed 
" by the habit of years^ remain so obstinately 
^^ fixed in the human mind. Monarchy and 
" Catholicism, the two favourite objects of the 
*' French nation, sanctioned by the attachment 
" and veneration of centuries, began to totter 
" the very first moment of their meeting, and 
" were completely overthrown, as soon as they 
" attempted to regain their preponderance ; so 
*• entirely had these artfiil and enterprizing men 
^* obtained the confidence and prepossession of 
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'^ the multitude. When they had new moulded 
** the public mind according to their own form, 
" they conceived the vast prospect of extending 

the same influence over their neighbours ; 

and Ihey succeeded beyond their own expec- 
" tations, and even beyond the fears of their 
" enemies. They did, for the grandeur of 
" France, more than had been done in its most 
" triumphant periods, and more than had ever 
" been done for a century by its most victorious 
** rulers. They did those things, through means 
" not heretofore imagined. — All was new and 
" unprecedented in their hands ; they created, 
" as it were; the very materials with which so 
" many stupendous deeds were performed : their 
** statesmen, their generals, their soldiers, were 
" of their own formation. When they began the 
" execution of the vast plans they had formed, 
*^ they had the whole world to encounter ; all 
'* kings, all states, all nations, were at once their 
" declared, and as they menaced destruction to 
^* every establishment but their own, their neces- 
" sary enemies. What rendered their actions 
*^ peculiarly striking and marvellous, the actors, 
*^ in those astonishing scenes, were men wholly 
" unknown to their own country, before they 
" assumed the reins of government : they were 
^^ not conspicuous either by birth, station or 
'^ riches : their consequence was innate, and 
" called forth by a singularity of events, with- 
** out which it must have remained in that ob- 
" scurity, which is the attendant of all those 
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"talents, however great, that are not brought 
" forth by great occasions. No assembly ever 
^' displayed a more astonishing mixture of shining 
" qualities and of atrocious vices. Ambitious, 
" cruel, unprincipled, are epithets inadequate to 
" convey an apposite idea of their enormities. 
"They were true to their character, from the 
" very beginning ; overturning without scruple 
" or remorse, whatever stood in their way, .and 
" compassing their ends, without ever adverting 
" to the rectitude or moral impropriety, or tur- 
" pitude of the means employed. The only 
" qualifications, on which they seemed to set a 
** substantial value, were courage and capacity, 
" boldness and expedition. These, divested of 
" all virtuous or sentimental feelings, appear to 
" have been the real attributes of those extra- 
" ordinary, but not respectable names, that con- 
" tinned for three years to keep all Europe in 
" unceasing alarms ; that made kings tremble 
** on their thrones ; that progressively overcame 
" all their enemies ; that changed the face of 
" all Christendom in some of the most essential 
" respects ; that introduced systems, which, if 
" through the hand of power they may be re- 
" pressed, will never be eradicated : that founded^ 
" in short J an epochs from which may be . dated 
" events J that are only beginning to unfold them- 
" selves, and the ultimate issue of which, it is, not 
^^ within the compass of the prof oundest politico to 
" ascertain ; but which will, probably , if not cer^ 
" tainly, he felt in the remotest ages to come J' 
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The event in history, which bears the nearest 
resemblance to the French revolution, is the first 
extension of Mahometunism. In each, may be 
found the same zeal to propagate the tenets of 
the sect, the same thirst of plunder, the same 
ardour of destruction, the same enthusiasm, and 
the same patient and adventurous courage : in 
each, instead of waiting like the Romans to 
subdue one enemy before another was provoked, 
an attack was made, almost in one instant, on 
the greatest part of the civilized world : in 
neither, the dissensions of the chiefs retarded for 
a moment the progress of the soldiers. When 
we read Abu Beer's circulaj* letter, — " In the 
" name of God,— To all true believers : This is 
^'^ to acquaint you, that I intend to send the true 
" believers into Syria to take it from the hands 
" of the infidels," — it is impossible not to think 
of the great nation sending forth her sans-culottes 
to plant the tree of liberty : • or of Napoleon's 
informing Rome and Naples that " their sove- 
*^ reigns were no more." 

Napoleon, however, is the great figure in the 
revolution. The batde of Wagram elevated him 
to the highest pitch of glory, which Providence 
has ever permitted an individual to attain. The 
military exploits of Zengis, Tamerlane, Aureng- 
zebe, and other eastern conquerors, carried their 
victories over a much larger portion of the 
globe; Trajan and Charlemagne reigned over 
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more ample territories; and the geographical 
size of the kingdoms subject to Napoleon, was 
far inferior to the size of those, over which the 
autocrat of Russia sways his sceptre : but, if we 
consider what constitutes die real strenglii and 
splendour of a state, its civilization, powers 
wealth, energy, and particularly the intellectual 
stock of its subjects, all empires, which have 
hitherto been subject to one man, incontestibly 
yield to that of Napoleon. 

His military atchievements may be compared 
with those of any conqueror antient or modem : 
if Alexander, Caesar or Hannibal, be mentioned, 
the admirers of Napoleon will suggest, that he 
had not, like the first, effeminate troops of an 
Asiatic despot, or like the second, undisciplined 
tribes of barbarians, to encounter : nor, when he 
subdued Italy, had he, like the third, the whole 
of its upper region at his command, and an army 
formed by campaigns of twenty years in Spain, 
to fight under him. The armies, opposed to 
Napoleon were highly brave, completely dis- 
ciplined, and commanded by the ablest generals ; 
frequently, a great proportion of his own had not 
seen actual service ; yet, he triumphed ; and his 
victorious banners were seen in the capital of 
every continental state, whose sovereign had 
attacked or resisted him. 

Still, — to use an expression of Shakspeare, it 
must be admitted, that the previous unhinge- 
ment of the world, which gave the invadii^ 
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armies of France, wherever they arrived, secret, 
but enthusiastic friends, both contributed to the 
successes of Napoleon, and encreased their lustre''^. 
Will not military men find more to study and 
admire, in the campaigns of Turenne on the 
Rhine t? and in those of the duke of Wellington, 

 See the Quarterly Review for May 1809, Art. Austrian 
State JPapers, 

t In the praise of this immortal roan, the poets an^ orators 
of France exerted all their powers ; but, on one occasion, Louis 
XIV. was his best panegyrist. In January 1675, Turenne 
with 20,000 men, defeated 60,000 Germans, at Tureheim, and 
drove the whole remainder of the imperial army to the north 
of the Rhine. The detail of the victory was immediately sent 
to Versailles, and Louis read it to his courtiers : the dispro- 
portion of numbers in the conflicting armies made it be heard 
with astonishment ; and it became a contest, among the cour- 
tiers, which should express, in strongest terms, his admiration 
of the victory. Louis then took from his pocket a letter: it 
had been written by Turenne to Louvois» his majesty's minister 
at war, in the preceding October •: It appeared by it, that both 
his majesty and his minister had feared for the issue of the 
campaign; and that, by his majesty's orders, Loovois had 
suggested to Turenne the prudence of a retreat into the in- 
terior. To this communication, the letter produced by Louis 
was an answer. Turenne modestly intimated in it, a wish 
that his majesty's confidence in him^ and the army entrusted 
to him, might be continued : he was aware, he said, of a pro- 
jected junction of the elector of Brandenburgh with the Impe* 
rialists ; that he should appear to be dismayed by it, and 
retreat before them, until be should draw them into Lorraine, 
-^and then, from a quarter which they could not foresee^ he 
would fall on their most important division, completely 
destroy it, and completely disorganize the whole remaioder 
of the army. What he predicted, he effected, so that, at the 
end of the following January, there was not a Germain on 
the French side of the Rhine, 
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in Spain ?*. Throughout the whole of his long 
and brilliant career, did Napoleon once' display 
greater military skill, than was exhibited by the 
duke of Wellington at Talavera ? 

The reader probably r^nembers the sans- 
cuhttic exhibitions, equally ridiculous and dis- 
gusting, of the Goddess of Reason, and the un- 
catholicizing of the calendar. — These had been 
foreseen : — When the first stone of the magni- 
ficent church of St. G6n6vifeve at Paris, (not yet 
completed), was laying, the following verses and 
translation of them were circulated : 

'' Templum augustum, ingens^ regind assurgit in urbe ; 

" Urbe^ ei patrond virgincy digna domus. 
" Tarda nimis pkta&f Vanos moliris honores ! 

" Non sunt hcec cccptis tempora digna tuis. 
" Ante Deo in summd quam templum extruxeris urbe, 

" Impietas templis toUet et urbe Deum. 



Turenne was killed by a canon ball, while he was recon- 
noitring in the advanced posts of his army. Before the news 
of his death reached the camp of the enemy, the mareschal 
de Lorges, on whom the command of the French, army 
devolved, made a movement. Montecuculli, the imperial 
general, surveyed it for some lime with attention ; then turning 
to the officers, who surrounded him, said coolly, — *' Tvrbmc 
" ne commande plus :" — the greatest compliment ever paid by 
one general to another. 

* Considering all the circumstances, under which the 
Sptiniih campaigns of the diike of Wellington were fought, 
daen tbo pag« of history record any which exhibit greater mi- 
litary Akill I 

'V^fit iinpAneirable array at Waterloo appears to be beyond 
pruififi, Why v/m not the memorable conflict called, — th£ 

BAlll^e. Of THi^ JiMiTlbll tfOLDIEKS. 
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'' Paris ! sur ta montagne un saint temple s'elhe ; 

" Digne de toiy digne de sainte Genivi^e, 

" Tardive pieti ! d^un vain zile saisi, 

** Paris ! pour ge prqjet quel temps as tu choisi f 

** Avant que pour ton Dieu pe monument s*achive, 

" L'impiete chez toiy dominant en tout Ueu, 

** pes temples J de tes murs, aura chassi ton JDimn** 
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XVI. 
CONFESSIONS OF FAITH. 

IT has been observed invidiously of the Re- 
miniscent, that, in all his publications, whatever 
may have been the subject of them, he has always 
had in view the interest of the catholic cause* 

He pleads — -sans phrases j — guilty to the 
charge; — he unequivocally admits that some of 
his works were written with no other view ; and 
that in ally he kept his attention directed towards 
this object, so far, that he never omitted to avail 
himself of any opportunity which his subject 
afforded, either of bringing forward a topic that 
redounded to the honour of the catholic church, 
or of defending her against charges, which he 
thought unfounded or exaggerated. 

In fact,— the restoration of the roman-catholic 
portion of his majesty's subjects to their legitimate 
rank in the community, — or, in other words, 
to an equal participation, with their fellow sub- 
jects, in the blessings of the constitution, has 
been the great object of his life. He has pursued 
it openly, and he thinks he may say honourably. 
In this pursuit, he has avoided every thing that 
savoured of personal hostility. Claiming for 
himself the merit of conviction and sincerity, he 
has ever been ready to acknowledge the equal 
conviction and sincerity of others. 
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With the view, which he has mentioned, he 
published his ^\Historical and Literary Account 
'^ of the Formularies or Confessions of Faith y or 
" symbolic Books of the RomanrcatholiCy Greek, 
" and principal Protestant Churches J^ 8vo. 

Various circumstances rendered it of impor- 
tance to the Reminiscent, to obtain an accurate 
notion of the creeds of the principal churches, 
which, durii^ the century that followed the 
reformation, ' separated themselves from the 
church of Rome. The continent abounds with 
works, of every size, which contain historical 
documents of tfiis description ; but Ihe writer 
is not aware that such a work has yet appeared 
in England. Whether his own attempt be 
successfully executed the readers of it must 
determine. He believes it to be written with 
moderation^ and that it was preceded by adequate 
researches. 

He added to it " Four Dissertations ;" a short 
mention of Ihem now followk. 
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HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE MOXASTItJ 
ORDERS OF THE CHURCH OF ROME. 

• ,1 

THIS was the title and subject of the- first 
of ihe four dissertations, which the Reminiscent 
annexed to his ^^ Confessions of Faith.'' In his 
early years, he had seen much of religious orders^ 
and felt for them a respect which never quitted 
him. Speaking generally^ the lives of all ihe 
members of them were blameless : and it is uni- 
versally allowed that among themtnany ^Ire emi^ 
nently usefiil. Had the Reminiscent been indulged 
in an inclination early conceived and long pd^sted 
in, he himself might, perhaps, have been aggre^ 
gated to one of them : it is difficult for a person, 
who has inclinations towards piety and study, tO 
behold, indifferent and unmoved, establishments 
so excellently calculated for both. The Reminisk 
cent has mentioned in several parts of his His- 
torical Memoirs, the services which they ren- 
dered to religion, literature, and society in ge- 
neral, during the middle ages. These, since 
the revival of letters, have been equally edifying: 
to use the strong expression of Mr. Gibbon, the 
shelves of our libraries groan under the labour 
of the benedictine monks. 

In the same work, and in another, afterwards 
noticed in these pages, he has given some ac- 
count of tke Society of Jesus. It has been said 
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that he has painted them en beau:—^Be it so,— • 
still, as they have been. so often painted en noir^ 
to exhibit for once the fair side of their cha- 
racter was but an act of justice. But the Remi- 
niscent is not sensible that he has exaggerated 
their praise : most certainly what he said was 
dictated neither by partiality or interest. .No 
one can be more independent of the order, less 
connected with it or its members, or have fewer 
calls to advocate their cause : but, 

*< Pleased to spread friendships and to cover heats," 

Pope. 

he had great pleasure in writing their eulogy. — 
In the execution of the task it was a great satis- 
faction to him to pay a tribute to the memory of 
sir Alexander Strachan, a distinguished member 
of the order, — the friend, th6 instructor of his 
youth, and never out of his remembrance. 

Surely no one, who professes to be a friend of 
religious liberty, can, consistently with his pro- 
fessed principles, persecute the Jesuits, or inter- 
fere with their religious observances. But real 
and enlightened friends, either of civil or of re- 
ligious liberty, are not so common, as the general 
profession of friendship to both would render 
probable. This Mr. Fox observed to the Remi- 
niscent ; " but," he said, " you may always 
" depend on Fitzwilliam and Petty." 

The true spirit of civil and religious liberty 
is expressed at the end of the address of the 
English catholics in 1817. — " We have solemnly 
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^^ protested/' they say, ^' and we again solenmly 
^^ protest against all intemperate language, all 
^^ rancorous and illiberal invective, all harsh and 
^^ insulting expressions. We bear no animosity 
*^ to individuals of any communion, sect, or 
" party. We embrace all our countrymen and 
^fellow subjects y as friends and brethren; and 
** most sincerely do we wish to see all united in the 
** participation of every right and every blessings 
" which we solicit for ourselves'^ 
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XVIII, 

ESSAY ON THE DISCIPXJNE OF THE CHURCH OF 
ROME -RESPECTING THE GENERAL PERUSAL 
OF THE SCRIPTURES IN THE VULGAR TONOOE 
BT THE LAITY. 

THIS publication was owing^to certain harsh 
pamphlets, published about the time when it 
made its appearance, in which the principles 
and practice of the catholics in this article of the 
discipline of their church had been greatly mis- 
represented, — their restrictions on the perusal of 
the bible immoderately exaggerated, and some 
violent but groundless attacks made on a society 
of catholics then engaged in the publication of 
a new edition of Dr. Challoner's version of the 
New Testament, and of books of devotion for the 
use of poor catholics. 

This leads to a consideration of the Bible- 
societies : a difference of opinion respecting them 
is known to prevail among protestants ; but much 
of it seems to depend on the manner, in which 
the question on their merit is stated. If it be 
asked, whether Christianity is best taught to a 
child, or to pers(Mis generally uneducated, by 
a good chatechism and good instruction ; or by 
the mere perusal of the bible, without either ? it 
must, in the opinion of the Remiuiecent, be 
aniftwered, — ^by the catechism and instruction. 
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He presumes, ahsit invidia verbo, — to assert, 
that, taking a protestant boy of the age of ten 
years, who has read the bible, in the manner in 
which it is usually read before that age in Eng- 
land, and a catholic boy of the same age, who 
has been taught the French catechism, and 
Fleury's Historical Catechism^ in the manner in 
which these were usually taught even to the 
poorest French children, the latter will be found 
to have a fuller and a clearer knowledge of the 
history, the morality, and the religion of the Old 
and New Testaments than the former. On the 
other hand, if it be asked, whether, in cases where 
a bible can be procured, but no other instruc- 
tion can be obtained, it is better that children 
and persons uneducated should have, than be 
without the bible, — does it not appear quite 
monstrous to say, that the bible should be with- 
held from them ? These are extreme cases, — 
the application of them to the fnesne is not very 
diflScult. 

In the writer^s humble opinion, wherever foil 
catechetical and other proper instruction is given, 
the circulation of the bible in the vernacular 
language, among the uninformed laity, is not to 
be encouraged ; but in the absence of other in- 
struction, the circulation of such a bible is very 
desirable. Some things in the sacred volume are 
hard to be understood ; but it contains a multi- 
tude that edify, that instruct, that inculcate true 
morality, that excite true devotion. 

In a rescript addressed by his holiness Pius 
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ihe seventh, to the vicars apostolic of Great 
Britain, dated the 8th of April 1820, his holi- 
ness exhorts them to take care that ^^ the faith* 
. ^^ ful abstain from reading the wicked books, in 
" which, in these calamitous times, our religion 
is worthlessly attacked from all sides ; and 
that they should be strengthened in faith and 
good works, by lie reading of pious books, 
and particularly the holy scriptures, in edi- 
** tions approved by the church ; — ^you preceding 
" them by word and example.'' — " Ut hperver- 
^^ sorum librorum kctione, quibus calamitosissimis 
♦* hisce temporibus sancta nostra religio undique 
" impetitur, abstineant; utpiorum librorum^ pra- 
" sertim sacrarum scripturarum lectionCf in edi- 
^^ tiombus ab ecclesid approbatisy in fide et in bonis 
" operibus, vobis verba et exemplo praeuntibtcSf 
" confortenturr 

Cardinal BaussSt observes, in his interesting 
life of Bossuet*, that, upon the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, government, at the sug- 
gestion of that prelate, printed at the public 
expence, 50,000 copies of the translation of the 
New Testament by father Amelotte, and distri- 
buted them in the provinces. 

* Vol. iv. p. 83. 
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XIX. 

on t&k work inti^led '^ komavt ca^olic 
^' :pmncipi.e8 is beferckce to goi> and 

" THE KING, PUBLISHED IX iGSo." 

THIS work has always been considered by 
learned and impartial catholics, to exhibit a just 
and accurate statement of their principles on the 
two great points, which are mentioned in its 
tide: it is ^particularly interesting, as it was 
noticed by lord viscount Stafford, oa his trial. 
A new editiim of it has been recently publish^, 
by the reverend John Kirk, the roman-catholic 
pastor at Litchfield. In an elaborate pre&ce, 
this learned gentleman gives an account of die 
various editions of The Principles, and offere 
strong reasons for believing "that the w<»k was 
composed by father James Corker, abbot c^ the 
English benedictine abbey of Lamb^rmg in 
Germany. 
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XX. 



AN ESSAY ON THE REUNION OF CHRISTIANS. 

THIS publication exposed the Reminiscent to ^ 
some ungentle animadversions. 

1. By .some, he wast accused of improperly . //^ / 
softening the doctrine and discipline of the 
roman-catholic church, in order to make the re- 
union of the protectant churches to it appear 

more easy, than it is in reality : but, as he trans- 
cribes the Creed qf JPope Pius the fourth^ and 
refers his readers to the Catechism of the Council 
of Trent y to Bossitefs Ea^position of Faithj and to 
Dr. Challoner's Statemeint of Christian Doctrine^ 
— as works containing a complete account of the 
ro|nan-catholic creed, he cannot conceive that 
there is the least real ground for this objection. 

2. A stiU more serious charge was brought 
against the writer, by citing from his work, a 
passage, in which he particularizes eleven articles 
of religious belief, in which all denominations 
pf Ohrijstian^ agree. Strange to relate ! — these 
hftve be^n repeatedly held forth, as containing 
ij^ whole pf the writer's own creed, and he has 
thepf^fQre been styled a latitudinarian : — Never 
was th^re ^ more groundless charge. 

The R^[nini9cent first noticed the projects of 
reunion and the articles of agreement in his 
^* Revolutions of the German mpire."— -He begs 
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leave to transcribe from it, and the Essay, the 
whole of this passage, — the articles themselves, — > 
and his remarks upon them ; he will then leave 
the charge to the judgment of the reader. 

* " A view of the fatal effects, which religious 
" ammosity has produced in the christian world, 
^^ has often made wise and peace^ men endea- 
" vour to reunite all denominations of christians 
" in one religion. With this view, at an early 
" period of the reformation, Melancthon formed 
*' his celebrated distinction of the points in dis- 
** pute between roman-catholics and protestants, 
** into the e3sential, the important, and the indif- 
ferent : — in a later period of the reformation, 

" GrotiuSy the most learned man of his age, 
employed the last years of his life in projects 
of religious pacification : towards the end of 
" the seventeenth century, a correspondence for 
** the reunion of the roman-catholic and lutheran 
" churches, was carried on between Bossuet on 
" one side, and Leibniz and Molanus on the 
" other ; it may be seen in the benedictine edition 
" of the works of Bossuet, and Mr. Dutens's edi- 
" tion of the works of Leibniz. In the begin- 
" ning of the last century, a similar correspond- 
" ence for the reunion of the roman-catholic and 
" English churches was carried on under the 
" direction, or at least with the connivance of 
" Cardinal de Noailles and Archbishop Wake : a 
^* full account of it is inserted in the last volume 

* Revolutions of the German Empire, p. 136^ — Essay on 
the Reunion of Christians, S. Y. 
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" of Mosheim^s Ecclesiastical History. With a 
" view of facilitating this reunion, Dr. Courayer 
'' wrote his Discourse on the Validity of English ^ 
" Ordinations. A curious history of the contro- 
" versy to which that treatise gave rise, is con- 
" tained in Commentatio Historico^Theologica de 
" Consecratione Anghrum Episcoporunty ab Olao 
^^ KiomingiOj ^io. Helmstadiiy 1739." 

" That such men as Melancthon, Grbtius, 
" Bossuet, Leibniz and Molanus, should engage 
" in the project of reunion, is a strong argument 
" in favour of its practicability ; that it failed in 
" their hands, may show that it is more than 
" an Herculean labour ; but it does not prove 
" it utterly impracticable. It is evident, that, 
" at one time more than another, the public 
" mind may be disposed to peaceful councils, 
" and to feel the advantage of carrying mutual 
" concession, as far as the wise and good of each 
** party wish them carried. Perhaps the time is 
" now come : 

" The sours dark cottage^ battered and decayed, 
** Lets in new lights through chinks which time has made.** 

Waller. 

" Through the flaws and breaches, the yawning 
" chasms, (as they are termed by Mr. Burke), 
" which the events of the times have made in 
^^ the civil and ecclesiastical institutions of almost 
" every coxmtry, a flood of light seems to break 
" in, and to point out to all who invoke the 
^* name of Christ, the expedience of mutual 
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'' forbearance, mutual good humOiif, iuid a ge- 
** neral coalition in defence of their coinmon 
" Christianity*. 

^' It is observable that elurly ia the pihesetit een- 
'' tury, the emperor Napoleon ccmcdved the pro- 
^^ ject of effecting thet reunion of all cluistiand on 
^^ the continent of Europe : he is said to ha¥e par- 
*' ticularly had in view the cathpliciziiig, as it wad 
" termed, of the northern part of G^mMi]^* To 
" forwardhis design, manyworks were publifihfed: 
^' one of them, the Essay swrVUniti des Gmite$of 
^^ M. Bonaldf is written with great ingetiuity. 
^^ That essay, and several others by the ^^ame au- 
'^ thoir, are inserted in the Ambigu of Pe/fi^^ and 
" deserve the attention of every reader : though 
'^ they contain some things, to which a roman- 
" catholic writer would object, they areevid^Bdy 
" written by a roman-catholic pen. 

" The first point to be ccmsidei^ed by tiiose^ who 
'^ meditate the project of reunion, is its practi^a- 
" bility ; — those who are disposed to assert it^ wiH 
" observe the number of important articles ofareli- 
'^ gious faith) in which aH christians axe agreed, 

* An able history of the attempts, which have been ii\ade 
a^'diifc!i*^t tiih^s for the reunion of christians, ts given in a 
ksHtiisd <and interesting woi%, '<gntitl^ "^ De h Ithifiion -des 
'^ CiMhiiimiottsOkretietmes, ou Hiitoipe des Nig^tkttunUfikm- 
**ferengesy et Correspondences , qui ont eu Ueu, des Pr^^e^ et 
" des Plans qui ont iti formiescLj^e Sujet^ depuis la Naissance 
" iu "Protestanisme jusqu'd present. Par M.Tabaraudy Tritre 
" de Id gidevant Congregation de POratoire. Paris iBdS^ l "vol. 
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w4 ibc^ propoftiona^y »mall number oCtbose^ 
IB, whipb any christians disagree 

^^ 4^U Qhl^iNtiaiis believe that, 1. There is one 
Gpfl; ^. That he is a being of infinite perfection ; 
^. That h^ dffiecis all things by his psotidenoe; 
4. That it ik oiur 4uty to love him with all our 
h@aJrts» and our neighbours as ourselves; &. Thni 
i% i^ Qur duly to repent of the sins we commit ; 
6. That God^pardons the truly penitent; % That 
t^er^ Vk a future state of rewards and punish- 
m^Ats, when all mankind shaU be judged ac- 
cording to their works ; 8. That God sent his 
.Sqn iAto the worhl to be its saviour, theauthor of 
eternal i^yatiqu to all who obey him ; 9. That 
he is the ti^e Messiah ; 10. That he taught, 
worked miracles, suferedf died, and rose again, 
a§ is rels^ed in the four gosp^ ; 1 1 . That he will 
hereailermake asecond appearance on the earth, 
raif e 9II mankind from the dead, judge the wodd 
iipi righteousness, bestow eternal life on the 
yirtuQus, and punish the woricers of iniquity. 

^' In the belief of these articles, all christians,— 
jromanrcatholics, lulherans, calvinista, quakers, 
anabaptists and socinians, are agreed. In addi- 
tion tP these, each division .and subdivision of 
christians h^ its own tenets. Now, let each 
settle among its XM|m members, what are the ar- 
ticle^ pf belief peculiar to them, which, in their 
cpc^ deliberate judgmenjt, they consider as absth 
lirt^fy mcfissarjf that a person should believe, to 
be a member of the church of Ohrist: — let these 
artides be divested of all foreign matter, and 
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^' expressed in perqpiciioii8,exactandimeqiuvocaI 
tenns ; — and, above all, let each Jutimctiom of 
christians earnestly wish to find an agreement be- 
tween themselves and their fellow christians : — 
the result of a discussion, conduGled oa fids 
plan, would most assuredly be, to convince all 
christians that the essential articles of religious 
<< credence, in which there is a real difference 
among christians, are not so numerous as the 
verbal disputes and extraneous matter, (in 
*^ which the controversy is too often involved) 
'^ make them generally thought 

^^ Still^, — some articles will remain, the belief of 
^^ which one denomination of christians will con- 
^^ sider tobethe obligation of every christian, and 
^' which other christian denominations will con- 
^^ demn. On some of those, a speedy reunion of 
^^ christians is not to be expected : but, to use the 
*^ language oiMr. Vansittart, in his excellent letter 
'* to the bishop of LandaiT, and John Coker, Esq. 
*^ — There is an inferior degree of reunion, more 
" within our prospect, and yet, perhaps, as per- 
^' feet as human iniinnrty allows us to hope for ; 
'^ wherein, though all differences of opinions 
^' should not be extinguished, yet they may be 
'^ refined from all party prejudices, and interested* 
'* views, so softened by the spirit of charity and 
" mutual concession, and so controlled by agree- 
'' ment on the leading principles and zeal for the 
" general interests of Christianity, that no sect or 
" persuasion should be tempted to make religion 
" subservient to secular views, or to employ 
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" political power to the "prejudice of others. — 
" The existence of dissent will, perhaps, be in- 
" separable from religious freedom, so long as 
'^ the mind of man is liable to error : but, it is not 
^^ unreasonable to hope, that hostility may cease, 
" though perfect agreement cannot be esta- 
" blished. — If we cannot reconcile all 

" OPINIONS, LET us RECONCILE ALL HEARTS.'" 
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AN APPEAL TQ TU^ FROTJ^STANTft Qf QUSA? 
BRITAIN ANP lEELANB. 

TQIS was published in 1813, wh^ tliQ pe- 
titions of the English and Irish catholics for the 
repeal of the penal laws remaining in force 
against them, were presented to the legislature. 
It contains a succinct mention of the unrepealed 
laws^ and a summary view of their severe ope- 
ration on the catholics, — and points out their 
impolicy, the groimdlessness of the arguments, 
by which they are usually defended, and the 
motives of humanity, justice, and policy, which 
suggest their repeal. Several thousands of this 
Appeal were sold or circulated. It appeared to 
give universal satisfaction to catholics, and not 
to oflfend protestants. A tolerable crop of an- 
swers to it appeared, but none obtained much 
public attention. The ablest was published by 
a society of gentlemen, who styled themselves. 
The Protestant Associatiort: the late worthy and 
learned Mr. Granville Sharpe was their presi- 
dent : it expressed some of the prejudices of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but was 
written with temper and moderation. 
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XXII. 

f 

INAUGURAL ORATION AT LAYING THE FIRST 
STONE OF THE LONDON INSTITUTION. 

ANOTHER literary production^ subjomed to 
the History of the Confessions of Fai&y was an 
Inaugural Oration spoken by the Writer on the 
4th of May 1815, 4U the ceremony of laying the 
first Stofte of the London Institution for the J^f- 
fusion of Science and Literature. The ceremony 
took place on a part of a spacious piece o£ 
ground in Moorfields, which had been pur- 
chased fot the Institution, of the city of liomiea, 
Mr^ Birch, then the lord mayor of that city, 
the sheriffs and aldermen, lord Carrington, the 
president of the institution, and several oAer 
pereons of distinction, went in procestton to die 
spot, preceded by balmers «nd a band of tnosic, 
through <7omhiH, Cheapside, Old Jewry, Cole* 
man-street, and Fore-^steeet. The lord nmyor 
laid the first «tone, with the usual cerenumieB, 
and addressed the aufrouAdiiig andseace in aa 
elegant discouroc^ deUyered with a dignity wi 
gxace, that would do bonoiur to ithe most doqueirt 
seoaBtoc. The patty then ladjoumed to <iie 
London taveom to hea^ the Inaugural Address;: 
the piurport of it was to -show ibe adraatag^s 
which science and commerce derive from each 
other. It was printed by the desire and at the 
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expence of the institution ; the Reminiscent 
had, at the formation of that establishment, 
been appointed its standing counsel. — A copy 
of it is transcribed in the Appendix to these 
Reminiscences*. 

The Reminiscent began a Lift of Christ j and 
printed and circulated among his friends, a spe- 
cimen of it. His design was to frame an har- 
mony of the four evangelists, by translating 
them, verse for verse, — without any addition or 
omission, — in such words and phrases, as it 
might be supposed, the evangelists themselves 
might have used, if they had written in the 
English language : — an arduous and an useful 
undertaking, — but which, with great regret, be 
was obliged to abandon on account of its ex- 
treme diflSculty, and the time, which a proper 
execution of it would require. 

The only other literary work, which the Remi- 
niscent has begun and left unfinished, was an 
History of the Binomial Theorem ; — for he too 
has had his algebraic hours and disported with 
imaginary quantities : but he found the allure- 
ments of these so strong, as to make it absolutely 
necessary, as he wished to continue his profes- 
sional labour, to divorce himself absolutely from 
them. Perhaps the reasoning on impossible 
quantities and exterminating them by algebraic 
operations, till the impossible symbols disappear, 

* Note II. 
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and an equation of real quantities is produced, 
is the highest and most delightful effort of the 
human understanding : but its hold on the mind, 
makes it absolutely incompatible with professional 
duty. The writer was therefore obliged to 
abandon it : 

" Ei muUumformosa vak I " 

was his exclamation, when he parted from algebra 
and consigned his binomial lucubration to the 
flames*. 

If the Reminiscent were desired to mention 
the moment of his literary life, in which he 
experienced the greatest literary delight, he 
should, without hesitation, mention that, in 
which, for the first time, he perused the first 
problem of Euclid, and saw the new world of 
intellectual gratification which was opened for 
him ; but he soon found it his duty to turn from 
it altogether. 

* The profound and extensive classical knowledge of the 
late Mr. Porson is well known : his knowledge also of algebra 
and geometry was respectable. He had meditated a new 
edition of DiophantuSy and an illustration of it by the modem 
discoveries. A short time before he died he gave the Re« 
miniscent an algebraic problem, which, though not of the 
highest order, is certainly curious. We suppose some of our 
readers may wish to see it, we therefore insert it and its 
solution in the Appendix.* 

* Appendix, Note III. . 
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XXIII. 

HISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF THE CHURCH QF 
FRANCE, IN THE REIGN OF LEWIS THE 
FOURTEENTH, LEWIS THE FIFTEENTH, 
LEWIS THE SIXTEENTH, AND THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 

THE Reminiscent then published his Histo^ 
rical Memoirs of the Church of France^ in the 
reigns of Lewis the fourteenthy Lewis the^fteenth, 
Lewis the sixteenth^ and the French Revokit^on^ 
1 vol. Svo. 

To tui investigation of these events in the 
history of the Gallican church, he was led by 
the attention, which he had been frequently 
obliged to pay, to the questions on the nature 
and extent of the temporal and spiritual power 
of the popes, which, since the reformation, have 
too frequently agitated the body of English 
catholics ; and which, during the reigns of 
the monarchs, whom we have mentioned, and 
throughout the whole period of the French 
revolution, have convulsed the church of France. 
It also gave htm an opportunity of producing 
before his protestant readers, a view of the 
general splendour of that great hierarchy, ai;id pf 
the many illustrious examples, too little known 
in this country, of true religion and piety, with 
which the highest ranks, both in the church and 
state of France, then abounded. 
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The Remhiiscent's researches in the ccanpo- 
Bition of this work considerably elevated, ^ in his 
estimation, the character of Lewis the fourteenth. 
That monarch's persecution of the janseniiErts 
cannot be defended ; his ;FeTOCation of Ihe edict 
of Naates"* was a violation of public faith ;, the 
variety and ostentation of his early amours con- 
tributed much to the debasement of the morals 
of the nation ; and his expensive wars e&hausted 
her resources. The two feat of these circum- 
stances ^contributed more than all others, to Ilie 
tremendous revolutions, which we have wit- 
nessed, and unfortunately yet behold. Still, the 
Reminiscent sees no reason to deny that Lewis 

* In this, Lewis was highly to be blamed ; but he was also 
to be pitied, as great misrepresentation was used to lead him 
into the measure. The principal performer in this deed of 
iniquity was Louvois : Madame de Maintenon disapproved it. 
The Reminiscent earnestly requests his anti-catholic readers, 
if he has any, to peruse the account of it, in his Historical 
Memoirs of the Church of France, 

The representations published in this country of the cruelties 
exercised over the protestants at Nismes, have been read by 
him with horror ; he has reason to think them exaggerated ; 
but he believes them sufficiently true to cover with in&my all 
who instigated, perpetrated, or connived at them, or who per- 
mitted them to go unpunished. Still, it should be always kept 
in view, that these dreadful scenes took place, during the 
height of mutual exasperation, and had been preceded by the 
perpetration of most barbarous outrages upon the catholics 
in the same districts : — Of these an authentic, and the Re- 
miniscent believes, an uncontradicted account may be found 
in the Abbe BarmeFs Mhnoirts pour servir d Fhistoire du 
Jacobinisme, 
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the fourteenth possessed much sound sense, great 
discrimination of character, unconquerable firm- 
ness, real dignity, just notions of propriety, — 
and, when he was not misled by his passions, 
great respect for moral principle. His greatest 
praise is, that few mcmarchs have been attended 
to posterity by such a splendid escort of persons, 
eminent for all that justly confers renown. With 
such exalted characters every rank in the church, 
as well as in the state, abounded : to bring them 
before his English readers was the principal 
object of these Memoirs. 
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XXIV. 

IDEOGRAPHICAL ACCOJUNt OF BOSSUEX. 

THE same motives, which induced the Remi- 
niscent to compile his Historical Memoirs of the 
Church of Prance, induced him also to publish 
his " Biographical Accounts of Bossuet, FSnSlony 
" the Abb(A de Rancid Thomas ci Kempis, St. 
<* Vincent of Paul^ and Henri-Marie de Boudony' 
—the literary occupation, from which he has 
derived most pleasure. Nothing is more pleasing 
than to contemplate characters in which there is 
so much to admire and to love ; and in which, 
if there be any thing to blaine, there is nothing 
that disgusts. 

As to Bossuety — erudition, eloquence and 
powers of reasoning were so united in him, that, 
to discover another person, in whom all should 
be found united in the same high degree, both 
ancient and modern times might, perhaps, be 
ransacked in vain. 

We have mentioned Mr. Burke's endless cor- 
rections of his compositions ; Bossuet, by the 
account of his benedictine editors, was equally 
laborious ; but in this they differed : that Burke 
appears to have been satisfied with his original 
conceptions, and to have been fastidious only 
in respect to words and phrases ; Bossuet seems 
t6 have been equally dissatisfied with his first 
thoughts and his first words. The inequality 
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between those works of Bossuet, which the bene* 
dictine editors published from the drafts of 
them, and those published by himself, is utterly 
inconceivable ; — it is a literary phenomenon : it 
might be considered impossible that both should 
proceed from the same pen, or be the thoughts 
or words of the same person. 

Rousseau himself has informed us, t^at between 
his first comiaitting of a sentence to paper and his 
final settlement of it, his obliterations and s^f- 
ations were countless. That this should h^ve 
been the case- of such writers as Robertson or 
. Gibbon, is not surprising ; their eternal ba^ei^ 
and counter-batteries of words seem to }ffe th^e 
effect of much reflection and ma^ny sec^^d 
thQ^ghts ; but that it should haye bee^ tibe Cftae 
with writers like Bossuet, Burke, and Rqus^^m^ 
-who appear to pour streams equally copious 
and rapid, of unpremedits^ted ^oquence^ ^PP^^9^ 
extraojrdinary : it justifies the conunon reptsprl^^ 
thai we seldom read with pleasure, wi^t h/a^ nof 
been composed with labour. The mqlisi otgiifi 
facetum, which Horace ascribes to Virgil, iA4l7 
cartes a composition which taste has inspued^^ but 
which doings and iterated doings have yi^rk^ 
into ^ftness. Such are the pages of A,44isQ9s 
such the. Offices of Cicerp^ such also, but in. ^ sji^ 
perlative degree, ar^ naany passages^ 9! MiUpn : 
Aken^d^y his inutator^ ^idi all his genius, ts^st^ 
and labour, never attained it : he does not ex- 
hi^^t a single instance of this perfect compo- 
sitipDL : but we ofteijt find it in Gray. 
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The sermons of Bossuet place liim incontes- 
tibly, in the first line of preachers ; and even 
leave it open to argument, wrhether he be not 
the first in that line. Bourdaloue and Massil* 
Ion alone can dispute his pre-eminence. No- 
thing in the sermons of either equals, in splen- 
dour or sublimity, a multitude of passages, which 
may be produced from the sermons of Bossuet ; 
and he has little of Massillon's too frequent 
monotony, or of the cold dialectic, Which occa- 
sionally retards the beautiful march of Bour- 
daloue. On the other hand, Bossuet has not 
the continued elegance and grace of Massillon ; 
and an advocate of Bourdaloue might contend, 
that, if Bourdaloue appear to yield to Bossuet 
in sublimity, it is only because the sublimity of 
Bourdaloue is more familiar, and therefore less 
imposing. 

Those, who wish to see a discussion, by two 
most able adversaries, of the fundamental point 
of difference between catholics and protestants,^^ 
the authority of the church in matters of religion, 
-^should peruse the accounts published by Bos- 
suet and Claude, of their conference upon it. 
A succinct View of this conference is given in the 
Reminiscent's Life of Bossuet : each conducted 
himself in it as a scholar and a gentleman. 

In delivering their sermons, Bourdaloue used 
no action, Bossuet and Massillon used much ; 
the action of the last was particularly admired. 
It produced an extraordinary effect, when he 
pronounced his funeral oratioii upon Lewis XIV. 
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The church was hung with black, a magnificent 
mausoleum was raised over the bier, the edifice 
was filled with trophies and other memorials <^ 
the monarch's past glories, day-light was ex- 
cluded, but innumerable tapers supplied its place, 
and the ceremony was attended by the most 
illustrious persons in the kingdom. Massillon 
ascended the pulpit, contemplated, for some mo- 
ments, the scene before him, then raised his arms 
to heaven, looked down on the scene beneath, 
and, after a short pause, slowly said, in a so- 
lemn subdued tone, " Mes frhreSyDieu seul est 
" grand r " God only is great V With oneim* 
pulse, all the auditory rose fromtheir seats, turned 
to the altar, and slowly and reverently bowed. 

It seems to be admitted, that the sermoiis 
of Massillon, the tragedies of Euripides and 
Rapine, the Georgics of Virgil, and TuUy's 
Offices, are the most perfect of human compo- 
sitions. Those, therefore, who read sermons 
merely for their literary merit, will generally 
prefer the sermons of Massillon to those of 
Bourdaloue and Bossuet. On the other hand^ 
the profound theology of the sermons of Bos- 
suet, and the countless passages in them of 
true sublimity and exquisite pathos*, will lead 

 They never occur more frequently than in his funeral ora- 
tions. One of the finest of them, is the funeral oration on the 
death of Henrietta Ann, the daughter of our Charles the first, 
and wife of the duke of Orleans. On the 29th of June 1670, 
after drinking a glass of cold water, in her apartment of 
St. Ch)ud, she was seized with a shivering, succeeded by 
a buj aing heat, which threw her into the most excruciating 
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inany to give him a decided preference over 
both his rivals. But those who read sermons 



torments. She cried out that she was poisoned : the physicians 
were sent for ; when they saw her, they were struck with 
horror, at her livid appearance, — pronounced her beyond 
medical aid, and advised her to receive, without delay, the- 
last sacraments of the church. The princess heard them 
pronounce her fate with firmness ; and, recollecting the man- 
ner ill which Bossuet had attended her mother, the queen- 
dowager of England, she desdred that an instant should not 
be lost in sending for him. — Three couriers were successively 
dispatched to him; and he arrived between eleven and twelve 
at night at St. Cloud. 

In the interval, she suffered the most dreadful pains, and» 
her immediate dissolution being apprehended, she made a 
general confession of her sins to the abbe Feuillet, a person 
generally esteemed, but of a harsh character. When her 
confession was finished, her attendants were called in: the 
whole scene was afflicting and horrible. 

The account, which we have of the conduct of the con- 
fessor makes us, perhaps unreasonably, blame his merciless 
aiisterity. Her lamentable shrieks he treated as acts of re- 
hellion against the divine will, and told her, that her sins 
were not punished as they deserved. In the midst of her 
convulsions, she received his reproofs with mildness,, but 
often inquired of madame de la Fayette, who was at. her bedr 
side, if Bossuet were not yet come. Before he came, she 
received extreme unction from the abbe Feuillet. Having 
exclaimed in an agony of pain, " Will these torments never 
** end?" — ** Don't forget yourself in this manner,'*^ said the 
austere abb4, " you ought to be better disposed (or suffering; 
** but I must tell you, that your torments will soon end." 

At lengthy Bossuet arrived : — As soon as the princess saw 
him, she made him promise not to quit her till she breathed 
her last ;— he knelt down, dissolved in tears, leaning on her 
bed, and holduig a crucifix in his hand. With a tremulous 
voice, often interrupted by his own feelings, he inviteil licr.to 
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for instruction, and whose chief object, in the 
perusal of them, is to be excited to virtue or 

join him, as far as her sufferings allowed, in the reflections, 
prayers, and acts of contrition, faith, hope, and charity, which 
he should address to God for her, and in her name. He was 
exceedingly moved, and every person present sympathised in 
the scene. Nothing could exceed the tender and affecting 
sentiments of devotion and piety, which Bossuet suggested to 
her ; he finally subdued by them, in a great measure, her 
sense of the cruel sufferings which she endured. — ;The princess 
heard him with mild and composed constancy ; if he stopped 
for a moment, she gently entreated him to continue, assuring 
him, that his words were of inestimable value to her. He 
then read over to her, the recommendation of the soul in the 
liturgy, explained it to her ; made her gently repeat with him 
its soothing prayers, and softly instilled into her the senti- 
ments which they are intended to convey ; filled her soul 
with faith, with compunction, with calm, with resignation, 
and above all, with divine love for him, into whose hands she 
was so soon to yield her soul. — She herself, at last, felt a 
consciousness of her serene triumph over pain,—** Oh, my 
" God!" she exclaimed, ** why did I not always adhere to 
" thee!" — She recollected that the crucifix, which Bossuet 
had in his hands, was the same, which he had given to her 
mother, the queen -dowager of England, to hold in her agony 
She took it from him^ and kept it in her hands, till she 
breathed her last. 

An hour before she died, she turned to madame de la 
Fayette, and, in the English language, which Bossuet did 
not understand, desired her to observe, that, *' full of gratitude 
" for the spiritual assistance, which she had received from 
" Bossuet, she requested that, after her decease, a particular 
** emerald ring, set in diamonds of great price, might be pre- 
" sented to him." Her torments continued to the last, but 
her patience remained ; she persisted to listen to the exhorta- 
tions, to repeat the prayers, and make the humble and fervent 
offering of herself to the divine will, which Bosisuet suggested 
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confirmed in her paths, will generally consider 
Bonrdaloue as the first of preachers, and every 



to her. Those who heard them, never forgot them ; the abbe 
Fettillet declared he ^never heard any thing so compleftely 
fine. 

At three in the morning, the princess died. The particulars 
of her death were immediately related by madame de la 
Fayette, to L^wis the fourteenth. He sent for Bossiiet, heard 
them again from him, and then, with his own hand, put the 
emerald ring, medtioned by the princess, on the prelate's^ 
finger, and desired him to wear it for the rest of his life, in 
remembrance of her. — He added, that he himself could not 
better show his regard for the memory of his^ sister-in-law^ 
than by desiring Bossuet to pronounce her funeral oration. 

Every thing we know of Bossuet, leads us to think that he 
had a very feeliifig heart ; it certainly is discernible in ev«ry 
line of his fuiierai oration on the princess. He chose for his 
text the verse of Ecclesiastes, (L. 2), so suitable to the occa- 
sion, " Vanity 6f vanities! All is vanity!" Having pro- 
nounced these words, he remained for some time in ^lenfce, 
evidently overpowered by his feelings. ** It wats to be my 
" lot,'' he then exclaimed, " to perform this toelaiicholy 
'* duty to the memory of this illustrious princess! She, whoni^ 
" I had observed so attentive, while I performed the same 
" duty to her roysd mother, was herself so soon to become the 
** theme of a similar discourse !— And my voice was so soon 
" to be exerted in discharging the like melancholy duty to 
" her ! O vanity F O nothing ! O mortals ! ever ignorant of 
** what awaits you !-i-But a month ago, would she have 
" thought it ! You^ who then beheld her drowned in tears 
•* for her mother's loss, would you have thought it ! Would 
" yoa have thought, that you were so soon to meet again to 
** bewail her own fate ! O ! vanity of vanities! All is vanity f 
'* These are the only words \ the only reflection, which, in 
" such an event, my sorrow leaves m6 !" 

After this eloquent exordium, Bossuet pursues his dismal 
themet He describesi in strains, alwsfys efoquent, but always- 
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time they peruse him, will feel new delight. 
No sermons possess, in so great a degree, the 
mdescribable charm of simplicity ; and no com- 
position, sacred or profane, contains any thing, 
which, in grace or effect, exceeds that insensible 
rise from mere instruction into eloquence, oi 
which Bourdaloue scarcely has a sermon that 
does not furnish more than one example* To 
these must be added, his inestimable talent of 
conversing with his hearers. — One specimen the 
Reminiscent cannot refuse himself the pleasure 
of transcribing : " Was Magdalen," he says in 



mournful, the short, but brilliant career of the princess ;- 
highly stationed, so greatly gifted, so widely admired, and so 
generally loved ! The idol of the world ! The pride of Jier 
august family ! The delight of all, who approached her !— . 
'* Yet, what," he exclaimed, '' is all this, which we, so much 
" below it, so greatly admire ! While we tremble in the view 
** of the great, God smites them, that they may serve as 
'^ warnings to us. Yes 1 so little does he consider these great 
'* ones, that he makes them often serve as mere materials for 
** our instruction ! — We have always sufficient reason to be 
" convinced of our nothingness ; but if, to wean our hearts 
" from the fascination of the world, the wonderful and the 
** astonishing is necessary, what we now behold is sufficiently 
'* terrible. — O night of woe ! O night of horror ! When, 
'* like a peal of thunder, the dreadful words, — Henrietta is 
** dying — Henrietta is dead — burst upon us ! Nothing could 
'^ be heard but cries, nothing was discernible but grief, despair, 
" and the image of death !" — The writers of the time men- 
tion that, when Bossuet pronounced these words, the whole 
audience arose from their seats ; that terror was visible in 
every countenance, and that, for some moments, Bossuet 
himself was unable to proceed. 
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his panegyric of her, " better acquainted with 
" Jesus Christ than we ? On the contrary, the 
" mysteries and doctrines of Christianity, in 
" which we have been instructed, have dis- 
" covered to us wonders, that were hidden from 
" her eyes. Why, therefore, should we make a 
" longer delay ? Without going farther, why, 
" before we quit this church, — before we stir 
" from this very altar, where Jesus Christ him- 
" self is present, — (not indeed as a guest, which 
" he was at the house of the Pharisee, but as 
" our food and nourishment, as a victim immo- 
" lated for us, as our priest, as our pastor), — 
" why should we not now give ourselves up to 
" him? — Let us, for once, completely do, what 
" we have so often proposed to do ; — let us say 
" to him. No ! O Lord ! It shall not be in a 
" year's time ; at the end of a month ; it shall 
*• be to-day. It is wrong for us to temporize 
" with you. — It shall not be, when I have 
" finished this or that business ; for it is unjust 
" that, the concerns of the world should make 
** me postpone tjie concerns of God to them : 
" It shall not be, when age comes upon me, for 
" thine, O God ! is every age : and it would be 
" a sensible insult to thee that I should reserve 
" for thee, the last years, the refuse of my life. 
" O God !— It is NOW : — I am thine; and I will 
'* be always thine. Receive the protestation I 
<< make to thee, and strengthen the resolution 
" which I form in thy sight." — Can simplicity, 
can instruction, can eloquence go beyond this 
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passage ? It is equally the sublime of nature, the 
sublime of taste, and the sublime of rel^on *. 

* The Reminiaceot is aware bow aiieqoal he is to the «fis- 
cussion of any topic of taste or literature ; it is ther^bre with 
the utmost deference, that he submits this annotation to his 
readers. 

It is known that Longinus, in his Treatise on the SnUime, 
divides it into five specieses. The Reminiscent begs leave to 
suggest, that one species may be added to these, and constitate 
a sixth. 

In most approved authors, particularly Homer, Shakspeare 
and Milton, passages occur, which, yrom the perfect execution 
of them^ and fr(m thai circumstance only^ ptodUce ih the 
reader that mental pause and feeling of astonishment^ Which 
is universally described to be the characteristic efiect of the 
sublime, and to proceed from it. These form the species for 
which the Reminiscent contends. But no passages enter into 
it, which, from their grandeur or pathos, or from any other 
circumstance than the mere perfection of their execution, 
arise to sublimity. The Reminiscent also excludes from it 
every passage which describes scenes or expresses sentiments, 
so ordinary, so gay, or so light as to be incousistent with 
sublime feeling. — Placing aside these excluded classes, the 
Reminiscent begs leave to ask, if, in many approved autliors, 
there be not passages from which grandeur and pittfafes are 
altogether absenti but where,-— after the reader has perased, 
or while he is perusing them, he pauses in silent astbnishment 
at the wonderful perfection,- with which they are executed , 
and pays for it, the full tribute of admiration to the author.^ — 
Such, he apprehends, are Hornet's description of the priest 
of Apollo, when he solicits the restora^n of his daugliter, 
many of the speeches of Helen to Priam, when she d^^ribes 
the Grecian chiefe^ Andromache's confession to .^Ineias 
of her marriage with Pyirrhus, Othello's account of his 
courtship of Desdemona, and Griffiths's incomparable eu- 
logy of the fallen cardinal ; — we may add to theSe the piis- 
sage in the text. These coiitotti no s^lendou^ ^ 6k^n or 
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In France there occasionally came to the aid 
of the venerable cur6, under the name of mis- 
sionaries, a certain number qf secular or regular 
priests, —employed by the bishop of the diocese, 
to perform, what was termed a mission, within 
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of thought, they do notarise to the grand or pathetic; but 
every reader of taste feels the exquisite perfection of the 
composition, and surveys it with the same sentiment of 
wonder as he receives from any passage, that would fall under 
any of the five classes into which Longinus has divided sub- 
limity. 

It is needless to mention to any reader of these pages, that 
passages of the greatest sublimity abound in the book of Re- 
velations. In one of these, it arises from the simple mention 
of a circumstance, which, standing singly, scarcely denotes 
more than nothingness, but which, from the place in which 
it is introduced, possesses a degree of sublimity, almost un- 
parallelled. It is the first verse of the eighth chapter : — there, 
immediately after all the gorgeous and appalling signs- and 
sounds, which successively followed the opening of thesix^rst 
seals, the writer says, *' and when the angel had opened the 
'^ seventh seal, there was silence in heaven, as for hdlf an 
** hour.'' What had taken place on the opening of the six, 
had prepared the mind to expect, on the openidg of the 
seventh, some sign or sound, pre-eminently grand and harrow- 
ing : — but,-*— all is silence*-— Perceiving it, the mind is dis- 
appointed and recoils. 

The tenth chapter describes to us the angel, with his right 
foot on the sea, and his left on the earth,— ~*^ and he raised his 
'^ hand to heaven, and swore by him, who Hveit fet ages of 
^* ages, who created the heaven and all things ^^hieh are 
'^ therein, and the earth, and all things which are therein, 
'' and the sea, and all things which are therein — that — ^time 
<^ shall be no more."— This passage presents sen image won- 
derfully sublime : but, has not the silence, mentioned in the 
former passage, still greater siAlioiity ? 
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a particular precinct. They generally remained 
in it about ten or fourteen days, at the expense 
of the bishop, or their own ; and were wholly 
employed, from a very early to a very late hour 
of the day, in preaching and instructing the 
flock ; in withdrawing them fit)m idleness and 
irregularity, and exciting them to industry and 
piety, by every means that religion suggested to 
them. 

" If^** says cardinal Maury *, " there remain 
*^ among us, any trace of the ancient and nervous 
eloquence, which is nothing else thati the first 
cry of nature, imitated, or repeated by art, it 
" is in the missions among the villagers, that we 
" must seek for examples of it. There, we shall 
** find truly apostolical men, and real orators, 
" gifted with a strong and bold imagination, 
" acknowledging no other success than the con- 
" versions of repenting sinners ; no other ap- 
" plause, than their tears. Occasionally they 
** fail in taste, and descend into too familiar 
^* details : I admit it, but they open a breach ; 
" but they force their way ; but they place them- 
" selves in the midst of conscience ; -but they 
" inflame the imagination ; but they forcibly 
" strike the senses ; but the multitude follows, 
^^and listens to them, with enthusiasm, and 
" many of them have sublime passages. 

" The missionary orator, most renowned in 
" our days, was M. Bridaine. Highly gifted 

* Essai sur rEloquence dc la Cbaire, s. xx. 
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" with popular eloquence, full of animation, 
^^ abounding in figures and pathos, no one pos- 
" sessed in an equal' degree, the rare talent of 
^^ commanding an assembled multitude. The 
" organ of his voice was so powerful and happy, 
" as to render credible what ancient history 
^' relates of the declamation of the ancients ; he 
*' made himself as well heard in open air, to 
" an assembly of 1 0,000 persons, as if he spoke 
** under the vault of the most sonorous temple. 
" In all he said, there might be discovered 
'^ that natural eloquence, which originates frpm 
" gqnius ; that bound of natural vigour, which 
^^ is superior to any imitation. His bold meta- 
" phors ; his quick and vivid turns of thought 
" and expression, equally surprised, affected, 
" and delighted. His eloquence was always 
^' simple, but it was always noble in its sim- 
" plicity. — With these endowments, he never 
" £ailed to raise and preserve the attention of 
" the people ; they were never tired of listening 
" to him." 

In 1751, he preached in the church of St. 
Sulpice, at Paris. His renown had preceded 
him ; and the temple was filled with the highest 
dignitaries of the church and state, decorated 
with the various insignia of their ranks and 
orders. The venerable man ascended the pulpit, 
cast a look of indignation and pity on his 
audience, remained in silence for some moments, 
and then began his sermon in these words : — 
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^' In the presence of»an audience of a kind so 
** new to me, it might, my brethren, be though^ 
'^ that I should not open my mouth, without 
entreating your indulgence to a poor mis- 
sionary, who does not possess any one of the 
talents, which you are pleased to require from 
those, who address you on the salvation of 
your souls. My feelings are very different.— 
** May God forbid, that any minister of the 
gospel shall ever think he owes an apology 
for preaching gospel truths to you ; for, whp- 
" ever you are, you, like myself, are sinners, in 
** the judgment of God. — Till this day, I have 
^' published the judgments of the most high in 
** straw-roofed temples : I have preached the 
" rigours of penance to an audience, most of 
'^ whom wanted bread. I have proclaimed, to 
^^ the simple inhabitants of the villages, the most 
" terrible truths of religion. — Unhappy man ! — 
" what have I done I — I have afflicted the poor, 
** the best friends of my God. I have carried 
" consternation and woe into simple and honest 
" bosoms, which I ought rather to have soothed 
*^ and comforted. 

" But here ! — where my eyes fall on the great, 
" on the rich, on the oppressors of suffering hu- 
" manity, or on bold and hardened sinners ; it is 
*' here, — in the midst of these scandals, — that 
^ I ought to make the holy word resound in all 
" its^ thunders, and place on one side of me, 
death, that threatens you, and the gi^at God, 
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" who is to judge vis all. Tremble before me, 
" ye proud, disdainful men, who listen to me ! 
" Tremble ! for the abuse of favours of every 
^* kind, which God has heaped on you ! Think 
" on the certainty of death ; the uncertainty of 
" its hour : how terrible it will be to you ! 
" Think on final impenitence, — on the last judg- 
" mentj—^on the small number of the elect, and 
" above all, think on eternity ! These are the 
^* subjects upon which I shall discourse to you^ 
^^ and which, with the feelings I have meo- 
^' tioned, I ought to unfold to you all in all their 
" terrors." 

^* Who," exclaims the cardinal Maury, ^' does 
'^ not feel, both while he reads, and aftea: he 
^^ has read such an exordium, how much this 
'^ eloquence of th^ soul is beyond ike cold 
" pretensions of the elegant men^ with which 
^^ our pulpits are no^ filled? Ye orators^ who 
" attend only to your own reputation, acknow- 
" ledge here your master ! Fall at the feet of 
^^ this apostolic man, and learn, from a missioaarjF 
'* priest, what is true, eloqucAce*." 

<i Tte abb^ C^on; ^ puMiftlwd tte Life tf M. tfridame, 
and has inserted at the end of it a sermon preached by 
hio) i|»; on^ of his i^is^io^a^ I^ if^. difficult to read it with- 
out htm^ ^$«Qted) or perceiving tjie impres^ons it would, 
have, Yihm d@Uver«d. by the ^lis«ionary preactic^r,, with 
hi9 known voa^q s^ gesture. A pen^i^, wbo atttended the. 
ngdsBion perfbrixi€d by Hvf^ ^ Bagnple, writes thus in a tetter 
published at the end of the abba's. w<u^, of t)ip effect of one. 
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Most, perhaps, of those who read this passage, 
and others of a similar strain, will be inclined to 
join in the cardinal's exclamation. — But the imi^ 
tation of such passages is dangerous : the aspirant 
to pulpit eloquence may be, much more safely, 
recommended to give his days and nights to the 
pages of Bourdaloue. 

It is not easy to find a rival to any of the 
Aree sacred orators, whom we have mentioned ; 
but the English catholics certainly possess, in 
Doctor James Archer, one of uncommon merit. 
It has been his aim to satisfy reason, while he 
pleased, charmed and instructed her, to impress 
on the mind just notions of the mysteries and 
truths of the gospel, to draw practical lessons 
firom them, and to shew that the ways of virtue 
are the ways of pleasantness, and her paths the 
paths of peace. No one has returned from any 
of his sermons, without impressions favourable 
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of the sermons preached by Bridaine on that occasion. — 
** At the end of his sermon upon hel], he repeated thrice, 
'* in a tone of voice, which fell like thunder on his au- 
** dience, — O Eteruity! — At the third repetition of it, the 
^' auditors were so much affected, that they all remained 
** motionless. 

** Their grief for their sins was so profound, that, during the 
'' three days which immediately followed the mission, all the 
^' town remained in consternation and mournful silence. In 
" the streets and public places, young and old were seen, 
** lifting their eyes and hands to heaven, and crying alou(^ 
" Mercy! O Lord! Mercy!' 
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to religion, or without some instruction, which 
through life, probably in a few days, perhaps even 
in a few hours, it was useful for him to remem- 
ber. WTien we recollect that this is more than 
the fortieth year of Mr, Archer's predication; 
that he has preached oftener than fifty-two times 
in every year : and that in the present, his 
hearers hang on all he says with the same avidity 
as they did in the first, we must think it difii- 
cult to name an individual to whose eloquence 
religion has been more indebted. 

An excellent account of the pulpit eloquence 
of France is given in the Essai sur fEloqiience 
de la ChairCj of Cardinal Maury^ whidb we 
have already noticed. It was printed in 1810, 
in two volumes 8vo. and entitled '^ JE^sai sur 
" r Eloquence de la Chaire; Panigyriques^ ElogeSf 
" et DiscourSy par ^on Eminence Mbmeigneur le 
" Cardinal Maury, Arch-Evique de Montefias- 
" cone et de Corneto, Membre de finstitut Im- 
'' pirialy S^c.'' It abounds with curious and use- 
ful information, and judicious criticism. But an 
Englishman, (however he may endure what his 
eminence says of the superiority of the French 
over the English in pulpit eloquence) j must 
smile at the following exclamation, which the 
cardinal archbishop addresses to the English 
nation, on the general merits of their oratory : 
" Illustrious Islanders ! I try to discover an 
" orator, a real orator, among your sacred minis- 
" ters, your writers, your members of parliament, 
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'' of tlie highest celebrity. Be it said, with- 
'' out offence to your glory, I find no one 
'^ among you worthy of that name*" The in- 
trepidity of this assertion is the more delightful, 
as, by the cardinal archbishop's own confession, 
he himself was wholly ignorant of the English 
langua^. 

The Reminiscent cannot refiise himself the 
pleasure of returning to Bourdaloue. 

When we recollect before whom he preached ; 
that he had, for his auditors, the most luxurious 
court in Europe, and a monarch abandoned to 
ambition and pleasure, we shall find it impos- 
sible not to honour the preacher, for the dignified 
simplicity, with which he uniformly held up to 
his audience the severity of the gospel, and the 
scandal of the cross. ,Now and then, and ever 
with a very bad grace, he makes an unmeaning 
compliment to the monarch. On these occasions, 
his genius appears to desert him ; but he never 
disguises the morality of the gospel, or withholds 
its threats. In one of ihe sermons which he 
preached before the monarch, he described, with 
infinite eloquence, the horrors of an adulterous 
life, its abomination in the eye of God, its scandal 
to man, and the public and private evils which 
attend it : but he managed his discourse with so 
much address, that he kept the king from suspect- 
ing, that the thunder of the preacher was ulti- 
mately to fall upon him, — In general, Bourda- 
loue spoke in a level tone of voice, and with 



his eyes almost shut. On this occasion, having 
wound up the attention of the monarch and the 
audience to the highest pitch, he paused. The 
audience expected something terrible, and seemed 
to fear the next word. — The pause continued for 
some time ; at length, the preacher, fixing his 
eyes directly on his royal hearer, and in a tone 
of voice equally expressive of horror and con- 
cern, said, in the words of the prophet, " Thou 
" art the manr then, leaving these words to their 
effect, he concluded with a mild and general 
prayer to heaven for the conversion of all sinners. 
A miserable courtier observed, in a whisper, to 
the monarch, that the boldness of the preacher 
exceeded all bounds, and should be checked. 
" No sir," replied the monarch, " the preacher 
" has done his duty, let us do ours'' When the 
service was concluded, the monarch walked 
slowly from the church, and ordered Bourdaloue 
into his presence. He remarked to him, his 
general protection of religion, the kindness which 
he had ever shown to the Society of Jesus, his 
particular attention to Bourdaloue and his friends. 
He then reproached him with the strong lan- 
guage of the sermon ; and asked him, what could 
be his motive for insulting him, thus publicly, 
before his subjects ? Bourdaloue fell on his knees : 
^' God," he assured the monarchy " was his wit- 
" ness, that it was not his wish to insult his 
'* majesty ; but I am a minister of God," said 
Bourdaloue, ^* and must not disguise his truths. 
«' What I said in my sermon is my morning and 
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^^ evening prayer : — May God, in his infinite 
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mercy, grant me to see the day, when the 

greatest of kings shall be the holiest." — The 
monarch was affected, and silently dismissed 
the preacher : but, from this time, the court 
began to observe that change, which afterwards, 
and at no distant period, led Lewis to a life of 
regularity and virtue. 

Nothing is more affecting than the prayer, with 
which Massillon closed the last sermon, which 
he made to Lewis XV. during his minority : — 

" Great God ! the giver of good kings ! of 
*** that greatest blessing, which you can bestow 
" on nations ! 

" You still hold in your hands the august child 
" whom you have destined for our monarch. — 
^* His age, his innocence, still leave him the worit 
*• of your mercies. — Great God ! as yet^ — there 
" is time! — Form him for the happiness of the 
"nation, to whom you have reserved him! — 
" Mak^ him a king after your own heart ! Make 
" him, O God 1 the father of your people ; the 
" proctector of your church ; the model of the 
"morals of his subjects; the pacifier, rather 
" than the conqueror of nations ; the arbiter, 
" rather than the terror of his neighbours. May 
" all Europe be more envious of our happiness, 
"and delighted with our virtues, than jealous of 
" our conquests and our victories !" 

Lessons of more pure or more useful moralify, 
were never offered from the pulpit to any monarch, 
than those which these sermons of Massillon 
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exhibit. Surrounded as the monarch was, bjr 
all the blandishments of a court, they must yet 
have produced some effect on his infant mind ; 
and instilled into it some invaluable principles of 
duty and religion: — Unfortunately, the tempters 
were on the watch, and the lessons of Massillon 
were soon forgotten. 
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XXV. 

BIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF FENELON. 

WITH the name of F^nHon the most pleasing 
ideas are associated. To singular elevation, both 
of genius and sentiment, he united extreme 
modesty and simplicity. Unconquerably firm in 
all that he considered a duty, he displayed, both 
on great and ordinary occasions, a meekness 
which nothing could discompose. — In the midst 
of a voluptuous court he practised the virtues 
of an anchorite : equally humble and elegant, 
severe to himself and indulgent to others, a 
mysterious holiness hangs on his character, and 
attracts our veneration; while his misfortunes 
shed over him a tinge of distress, which excites 
our tenderest sympathy. 

" In one of his charitable walks," says cardinal 
Maury, *'F^nelon met a peasant, still young, 
" but plunged in the deepest affliction. He had 
" recently lost a cow, the only support of his 
" indigent family. F^n61on attempted to com- 
" fort him, and, by giving him money to buy 
" another, alleviated his sorrow ; still, he had 
" lost his own cow, and the tear continued 
" to fall. Pursuing his journey, F6n61on found 
" the very cow, which was the object of so much 
" affliction ; and, like the good shepherd, he 
" himself drove it back before him, in a dark 
" night, to the young man's cottage. This," 
says the cardinal Maury, " is perhaps the finest 
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" trait in F6n61on's life : woe be to those, wha 
" read it without being affected. The virtues 
" of F6n61on," continues the cardinal, give his 
" history something of the nature of romance r 
*' but his name will never die. The Flem- 
^^ minders bless his memory, and call him the 
'' good archbishop." 

In all French literature, there is nothing finer 
than the writings of Bossuet and F6n61on, in the 
course of their controversy; particularly the 
" Relation du QuiStisme'' of the former, and the 
" Archbishop's Reply. ^ But they are little read : 
a lesson to authors never to waste their talents 
on transient topics. 

In this sketch of the life of F6n61on^, much is 
necessarily said on quietism. As quietism is 
an abuse of what is called, by roman-catholic 
spiritualists, mystical theology j and without some 
notion of mystical theolo^, the nature of the 
errors of the quietists cannot be understood, the 
Reminiscent attempted to give a succinct view 
of it, in that publication. It has since appeared 
in the Retrospective Review. 

In considering the nature and operations of 
the intellectual powers, the Reminiscent has 
sometimes thought that the reciprocal action of 
the soul on the imagination, and of the imgina- 
tion on the soul, without the intervention of the 
senses, has not been mifficiently considered ; and 
that a phflosophical perusal of some of the most 
eminent mystics would lead to useful observa-^ 
tfons t>n this very curious subject. 

T4 
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XXVL 

BIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF THE ABBOT DE 
BANCE — ST. VINCENT OF PAUL— HENRI 
MARIE DE BOUDON-AND THOMAS A K2MPIS. 

1. IN the Abbot de Ranci^ the reader will find 
an account of a holy monk, who revived in the 
latter ages, the spirit, the devotion, and the prac- 
tice of monastic discipline, when it was in its 
perfection and full vigour. 

It has been frequently asserted^ that the con- 
version of the abbot de Ranc6 was owing to the 
following romantic circumstance : A lady, it is 
said, of high rank, and great personal charms, 
attracted his affection: arriving at her house, 
late at night, he ran up a stair-case, which led to 
a room, in which she and her father usually sate 
at that hour : after tapping at the door, and 
hearing no reply, he softly opened it, and beheld 
her corpse. This supposed adventure has fre- 
quently 

'< Pointed a moral and adorned a tale." 

Johnson'^ Vanity of human Wishes. 

But the Reminiscent believes he has shown, in 
his biographical account of the abbot, that there 
is great reason to suspect its truth. 

Viewing the extreme austerities of the monks 
of La Trappe, one might conclude that they were 
the most miserable of human heings ; but all who 
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visited and dispassionately observed them, agreed, 
that their outward appearance led to a. very diflfer- 
ent conclusion. It exhibited their habits of mor- 
tification and penance ; but all had a look of serene 
piety and contentment, which charmed every be- 
holder, and excited their veneration and love : 
those, who examined them most critically, were 
most sensible of their happiness. 

2. The readers of the life of St. Vincent of 
Pauly will probably agree with the Reminiscent 
in doubting, whether, at the day of general -re- 
tribution, when every child of Adam will have 
to account for his works, even one will appear 
with more numerous deeds of heroic and useM 
charity*. 

* The accuracy of this strong assertion has been thought 
questionable ; the Reminiscent believes that all, who peruse 
his biograi^ical account of St. Vincent's life, will be con- 
vinced of its perfect accuracy. — His great amelioration of the 
condition, both spiritual and temporal, of the French galley- 
slaves, — which led at no distant period to the total extirpa- 
tion of that cruel infliction, — ^was perhaps, till Mr. Wilber- 
force's exertions for the abolition of the slave trade, the 
greatest victory ever obtained in the cause of humanity, — ^but 
it was one only of a multitude of heroic deeds of charity, by 
which St. Vincent endeared himself to God and man. 

While the Reminiscent is on this subject, he cannot refuse 
himself the pleasure of noticing a dass of persons, the number 
of whom, even in this wicked town, as it is called, he is 
authorized by his own experience and observation, to pro- 
nounce considerably greater than is generally thought,-— 
humble and unpretending individuals, whose earliest and latest 
thought is,— what, according to the gospel, should be the great 
end and aim of us all,— .to increase in ourselves and others, the 
love of God and our neighbour; who become beggars for the* 
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3. The life of Henri Murie de BoudaHy shows 
a pious priest, at once Gontemplative and active, 
and humbly exerting, within the limits of a single 
diocese, the most edifying acts of clerical duty. 

These distinguished characters adorned the 
church of France during the period we have 
mentioned. 

4. But the great ornament of the church of 
France was her cur6s. 

It may be truly said, that the French tniri * 
was truly the father of his flock. There was 



poor ; who enter into all ^eir wants ; are nncearingly employed 
in religious or charitable institutions for their'welfare; who take 
on themselves the most irksome details, and unnoticed, and 
idmost unseen, are their real support— In the great decy of 
retributioii, nothing of this will be forgotten by Hiai, who will 
then remember even a cup of cold water, given in His name. In 
the mean time, they meet with nothing but coldness, repulse, 
fipposition and contmnely. " Poor, suffering martyrs !'* Bos- 
suet exclaims, ^* persist in suffering this lowly martyrdom, 
** without murmuring; and sincerely loving those who make 
'' you suffer. This was one of the distinctive mailu of 
" Jesus Christ; and you have the honour of bearing it. For 
*' whom I am writing this, I know not; I have none particii- 
*' larly in view, hiit I know there are many such. — ^Dear to 
'^ them indeed should be their humiliations, whatever they 
*' ^e, and whatever occasions them." 

* It is to be observed that the word " cur^," wifaich is 
a^lways translated, in our language, by the word ^' curate," had 
not in France the meaning which the word ^' oorate,'' beaErsIn 
England. It rather corre^xmded with the word '* rector,'' as 
it denoted the actual incumbent of dae parsonage, not^asit 
does "with us, a person appointed by ^ rector to disohai^e 
his ecclesittfetical iteictions. 
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not within his parish, a subject of joy, or distress, 
in which he did not feelingly participate. 

** Le pauvre Pallait voir, et r^v^nait heureux." 

Volt. Henriade, 

ijenerally speaking, his income was small. 
If it fell short of what the French law termed 
the portion cong7*u€, about 18/. a year of our 
money^ — but, taking into calculation the rela- 
tive value of specie, and the relative price of 
provisions, about 60 /. a year of it, in its pre- 
sent worth, — the state made good the deficiency. 
It is evident, that, with such an income, the feur6- 
could spare litde. Whatever it was, he gave it 
cheerfully, thriftily and wisely : and this soioth- 
ing word, the compassionate look, or the active 
exertion to serve, was never wanting. In the 
house of mourning, the cur6 was always seen : 
the greatest comfort of the aged, was to perceive 
him enter their door. The young never enjoyed 
their mirth or pastime so much, as when they 
saw him stand near thein and sn^ile. But tJie 
cur6 never forgot that he was a ininistei* of QaA : 
The discharge of his functions, ^atticulairly of 
his sacred thinistry, at the altar, Wto at once t&e 
pride and the happiness of his life. Thelre 
i^carcely was a cur6, who did not thoroughly 
instruct the children of his parish in their cate- 
chism, and his whole flock in their duties ; nor 
one, who did not officiate on every Sunday and 
holiday at the morning and evening service, or 
who did not regularly attend his poor parishioners 
through their illnesses, and prepare them^ in their 
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last moments, for their passage into eternity. 
The last act of the curb's life was to commend 
his flock to God and to beg his blessing on them. 
In every part of France, the peasant spoke of 
him as his best friend ; " Notre bon curk^ was 
his universal appellation. This is not an ex- 
aggerated picture of those venerable men : their 
'merit was at once so transcendant, and so univer- 
sally recognized, as to defy calumny. On every 
other rank of men, the philosophers and witlings 
of France exhausted abuse and ridicule; but 
they left untouched the worthy and edifying 
cur6. — Voltaire himself, in more passages than 
one of his works, pays due homage to their useful 
and unpretending virtue. 

In his Ftssay on the Eloqtience of the Pidpif, 
cardinal Maury mentions, that, when he was 
collecting materials for it, he found that the 
abb6 de Radonvilliers had a general reputation 
of being uncommonly charitable; but that he 
could discover no particular instances of his 
charity, till it occurred to him to apply to the 
cur6 of the parish of St. Roche, with whom the 
abb6 was known to be intimate. From him the 
cardinal learned, that the abbe regularly gave 
one-fourth of his ecclesiastical revenue to the 
poor of the places in which it arose : that, during 
the last thirty-three years of his life, he sent one 
hundred guineas monthly to the poor of the 
parish of St. Roche, and also had a weekly 
account of charity with the cur6, for uncommoR 
objects of relief; an application for wljom, the 
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cur6 declared, he had never known the abb6 to 
reject. The abb6's own expenses were limited 
to one-fourth of his income. What filled the' 
measure^ and sanctified the merit of his great 
charities, is, that they were concealed, and only 
known to God and the very few persons who 
were concerned in their distribution. 

All the fiirniture of a late cur6 de St. Sulpice, 
who had the richest curacy in France, consisted 
of a bed, a table, apd a few chairs. Cardinal 
Maury relates, that when the curfe de St Roche 
refiised to take the oath of adherence to the civil 
constitution of the clergy, he convened a meet- 
ing of some of the principal parishioners to verify 
his accounts, — and that the celebrated M. Bailly, 
the mayor of Paris, attended the meeting. The 
cur6 produced his accounts ; it appeared by 
them, that the charitable subscriptions of the 
preceding year, all which were purely voluntary, 
amounted to 130,000 French livres; and for 
every farthing of it the ciur6 accounted most 
satisfactorily. All these charities were abso- 
lutely private ; and, if the circumstance, which 
has been mentioned, had not brought them into 
notice, would have remained unknown. 

4. The Reminiscent's admiration of the cele- 
brated " Imitation of Christy' — (he wishes he 
could add, his practice of its rules),— induced 
him to commit to paper, from the best materials 
he could find, the life of Thomas h KempiSy its 
reputed and most probable author. His claim 
to it is, however, problematical, and has give^ 
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rise to more tlian one hundred and fifty publi- 
cations. The controversy has been recently re- 
vived in France, and carried on with great 
learning and spirit. The highest encomium 
which any book has yet received, was pro- 
nounced on this little work by Fontenelle*, — 
" C'est le livre le plus beau qui soit sorti de la 
" main d'un homme,puisque I'evangile n'en vient 
" pas," '* It is," says Leibniz, " one of the most 
** excellent treatises that have been composed. — 
" Happy is he, who puts its contents into prac- 
^' tice, and is not satisfied with merely admiring 
*^them!" ' 

The translation of the Imitation by Wesley or 
Paine, is greatly to be preferred to Stanhope^s : 
that of lie late Dr. Challoner is, or should be, 
in the hands of every roman*catholic. A very 
learned and curious treatise on the Imitation, and 
the French translations of it, was published at 
Paris, intke year 1812, intitled, Dissertation sur 
soisante Traductions Frangaises de V Imitation 
de Jesus-Christ J dediie d sa MqjestS Vlmpera- 
trice et Reine. Par Ant. Alex. Barbier, Biblio- 
thScaire de sa Majeste VEmpereur et Roiy et de 
son Conseil d'Etat. Suivie de considerations sur 
la question relative a Vauteur de t Imitation. 

Eloge de Cprneilleo 
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XXVII. 

BIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF THE REVEREND 

ALBAN BUTLER. 

IT remains for the Reminiscent to mention 
his life of the Rev. Mr. Alban Butler, and to say 
with Tacitus*, " Hie liber memorice patrui mei 
" destinatuSy aut laudatus erit aut excusattis'' 
Mr. Alban Butler's Lives of the Saints^ though a 
voluminous work, — (12 vols. 8vo.) — hai^ under- 
gone numerous editions : two different transla- 
tions of it into the French language have been 
published; it has also been translated inta<Spanish, 
and the Reminiscent believes, into the Italian 
languages. Several abridgements of it have been 
published. The only objection made to it is, 
its alleged admission of too many miracles and 
visions. — To those, who deny the existence of 
miracles, we do not now address ourselves,-— 
all other christians may be confidently asked, on 
what principle they admit the evidence for the 
miracles of the three first centuries, and reject 
the miracles of the subsequent ages ? Why they 
deny to St. Austin, St. Gregory, the venerable 
Bede or St. Bernard, the confidence which they 
place in Justin, St. Irenaeus, Theodoret or 
Eusebius ? 

• In vitd Agricolse. 
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The style of the " Lives of the Saints" is ex^ 
cellent ; it partakes more of that of the writers of 
the seventeenth century, than that of the modern 
style of writing ; Mr. Gibbon mentioned it to the 
Reminiscent in warm terms of commendation, 
and was astonished when he heard, how much 
of the life of Mr. Alban Butler had been spent 
abroad. Speaking of the " Lives of the Saints," 
he calls it " a work of merit, the sense and leam- 
" ing belong to the author, his prejudices are 
" those of his profession." As it is known what 
prejudice means in Mr. Gibbon's vocabulary, 
Mr. Alban Butler's relatives accept the character. 
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XXVIII. 

biografhical account of the chancellor 
l*h6pital: — and of the chancellor 

d'aGUESSEAU, — with a short HISTORICAL 
NOTICE OF THE MISSISSIPPI SCHEME. 

XXVIII. 1. 

The Chancellor VH6pitaL 

This venerable magistrate, elegant scholar 
and excellent man, has been always considered 
in France, as one of the greatest personages^ 
whom the nation has produced. On the Re- 
miniscent s intimating to the late sir Samuel 
Romilly, that he was in want of a literary hobby, 
— (the horse, the Englishman's friend, haa nev^r 
employed much of his time), — for his amusement 
in the long vacation, which was just^ opening to. 
them, that eminent and amiable person recon^ .• 
mended the life of I'Hdpital to his attention, 
and furnished him with some materials for its 
^ composition. It is gratifying to the Reminiscent 
to recollect that, when he presented th^ result 
of his labours to sir Samuel, it received the 
honour of his approbation. 

It is observable that, in the literature of France, 
panegyrics and funeral orations fill a consider- 
able space: those, who are most disposed to 
contest her claim tp universal pre-eminence in 

u 
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the belles lettres, acknowledge that, in these 
branches of eloquence, she has considerably ex- 
celled all her literary rivals. Few works of taste 
or genius are more admired than the funeral 
otaJ^mmf^tf Bossuet : those of Flechier are of an 
inferior cast ; but, after its twentieth perusal, his 
oration on the death of Turenne will again be 
perused with pleasure. The midges of distin- 
guished academicians, by Fantinelle and tTAlem" 
bert do not aspire to eloquence ; they profess no 
more than to give a short view of the lives of 
the authors whom they celebrate, a very sum- 
mary account of their principal wotits, and a 
slight mention of the events in the literary world, 
with which, in some manner or other, th^ey Werfe 
connected. The former are reproached for too 
frequent prettiness; the latter, for a general 
tameness of manner ; but both occasionally 
abound in touches of great delicacy, and are so 
agreeably written, that we doubt whether any 
reader has perused a single 616ge composed by 
either, without lamenting its brevity. 

With these works, however, our praiM <rf 
French panegyric must dose. About die^fludkUe 
of the last century a new field was opened to> il^ 
by the prizes, which the academy then begwi to 
hold out to those, who^ i&hould produce the bei* 
panegyric of the hero,-H[fo^^ tibey were nearer 
les» than literary heroes), — whom the aeadetny 
ad9%ned for the theme of praise. This sat ^ 
Ae wits of France at work : but the result WM 
not very feyoufaWe to theJr reputati^m. The 
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number of these encomiastic performances, which 
obt^ned the approbation of the public, is very 
small ; if any are now read, they are the midges 
composed by M. Thomds. The notes, with 
which he has accompanied them, are interesting > 
and, if his incessant attempts, in the text, at the 
sublime, generally fail, they also sometimes sucr 
ceed. Thus, in his ^16ge of the emperor Marcus 
Aurelius, he mentions the celebrated expression 
of the emperor Titus, — ** I have lost a day ; for 
" during this day, I have done good to none." 
— " What dost thou say ?" exclaims the orator, 
— " The day, in which those words were pro- 
'^ nouiM^ed was not lost; on no day wast thou 
" so great, or so useftd to the world, as when 
" thou gavest that eternal lesson to kings." — In 
this passage there is both sense and grandeur ; 
but in the writings of its author such passage 
are not often found. 

The magistrate, whose life is the subject of the 
present article, .was proposed by the French 
Academy in the year 1777, for the subject of an 
616ge. M. Gruibert and Vabb6 Rtmi contended 
for the pri2e. It was adjudged to the latter ; but 
he had the good sense not to print his work. 
M. Guibert was less prudent; his performance 
appeared in print soon after the prize Was as^ 
signed ; but, though it was evidently the pro* 
duotion of a scholar of Voltaire* both Voltaire 
and la Haipe, his echo^ expressed their con- 
tesopt of it. The oelebrated Condor^^et after- 
wards entered tt^listsi, but with equal want 
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of success. In 1807, M. Bemardi published 

his " Essai sur la Vie^ les EscritSy et Us LmJt de 

" Michel de VHApital, Chancelier de France,"' 

in one volume octavo. It is written with taste 

and judgment ; and places the magistrate, both 

in an amiable and a respectable point of view ; 

but it relates more to his private and literary life, 

than his public character. Of this, a very good 

account had been given in the " Vie du Chancelier 

" VHopitalj' published by an anonymous French 

writer, in 1764. Many interesting particulars 

of rH6pital are to be found in Brantome ; Bayk 

has assigned to him an article in his dictionary. 

— From these publications, the Reminisc^it 

composed the biographical essay which is the 

subject of the present notice. 

From the time of 1 'Hdpital's elevation to the 
office of chancellor till the moment when the 
seals were taken from him, he laboured inces- 
santly in the glorious cause of religious liberty. 
As it usually happened, he offended the zealots 
of each party ; but he persevered : and, though 
he met with great opposition/ his efforts were 
not wholly without success. Through his in- 
fluence, many edicts were procured which pro- 
tected the lives and fortunes of protestants, and 
ensured to them, under certain restrictions, the 
free exercise of their religion. On one occa- 
sion, when it was agitated in council, whether 
war should be declared against the Huguenots, 
^nd THdpital spoke against it with much elo- 
quence, " It does not," the conn^tabie de Mont- 
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moren^y said to him, ^' become you, gentlemen 
" of the long robe, to give your opinions on 
" matters of war."—" It is true," replied I'Hd- 
pital, " that we are ignorant of the art of war ; 
" yet we may know when it is wise or prudent 
" to declare it" 

The salutary edicts^ which, during the wars 
of religion in France, were occasionally passed 
in favour of the Huguenots, were principally 
owing to the influence of THdpital, The last of 
these edicts was completely liberal: and such 
were its salutary effects, that the political ad- 
venturers among the leaders of the calvinists 
could not conceal the vexation which it gave 
them. " This single stroke of a pen," they said, 
" is the ruin of more of our churches, than armies 
" would have destroyed in ten yearg." 

This was immediately seen: the insurgents 
returned to their duty, and catholics and pro- 
testants vied in demonstrations of loyalty to their 
royal master, and in zeal for his service. The 
English having taken the town of HAvre, the 
king and queen-mother proceeded in person to 
retake it, and were received by the army who 
besieged it, with acclamations of joy. On one 
occasion, the chancellor remarked to them the 
ardour and bravery of the troops in mounting a 
breach ; — " Which of them," he asked the mo- 
narch, " are your catholic, which, your pro- 
" testant subjects ? Which, among the troops 
" whom you behold, are yqur bravest soldiers, 
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** your best servants ? All are equally branre and 
good. This is the effect of the edict, so much 
blamed by some ! See how it re-unites the 
royal family ! restores to ns our brodiers, our 
*^ relations and friends ! It leads ns oat, band 
in band, against our common »iemy; and 
<< makes him feel how respectaUe we are for 
'^ virtue and power, when united among our- 
" selves." 

LUdpital generally spent his vacaticHis in the 
country : he there banished the cares of magis^ 
tracy from his thoughts, and strove, by harmless 
relaxation, to enable himself on the return ci 
the season of business, to resume the exercise 
of his functions with fresh vigour. ^^ But^" 
says he, '^ there is nothing frivolous in my 
^^ amusements : sometimes Xenophon is ihe com- 
^^ panion of my walks : son^etimes the divine 
" Plato regales me with the discourses of So- 
^^ crates. History and poetry have their turns : 
*^ but my chief delight is in the sacred writings : 
^^ what comfort, what holy calm, does the me- 
^^ ditation of them confer r 



XXVUI. 2. 

The Chancellor fAguesseau. 

ArtF.R an interval of 150 years, THdpital 
Nit^ it Aticoc^sor in his high office of chancelior, 
i(t\\^ll^ ithitraftor is so truly amiable and respect- 
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ablct ^at we believe our readers will not be 
displeased at having a short view of it presented 
to them in the present pages. 

Henry Francis d'Aguesseau, afterwards chan- 
cellor of France, was bom in 1668. His father, 
Henry. d'Aguesseau, was councillor of state and 
intendant of the province of Limousin. In that 
important and delicate situation, he gave equal 
satisfaction to the monarch and the people. He 
disapproved of the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes; and, that he might not witness the 
scenes of vexation and misery, to which it gave 
rise, resigned his office, and buried himself in 
solitude. From this time, he dedicated himself 
to the education of his son. The future chan* 
cellor was ardent and indefatigable in the acqui- 
sition of knowledge ; he was complete master 
of his own language, and of the Latin, 6r<^k, 
Hebrew, Italian, Spanish and English languages; 
to him, as to our countryman sir William Jones, 
the acquisition of a language was so easy, that, 
to use the chancellor's own words, it served him 
for a pastime. Through life, he was fond of 
poetry : the society of Boileau and Rapine was 
his greatest relaxation. 

At the age of twenty-one years, he was ap- 
pointed, witib the universal approbation of the 
public, to the charge of king's advocate at the 
ch&telet, and, after a few months, to the charge of 
king's advocate in the parliament. His first exer* 
tions were so l»rilliant, that the celebrated Denis 
Taldn) then president k Morti^re, declared, " he 
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** would be satisfied with ending as that young 
^* man began." At the end of tea years he was 
advanced to the higher <^ce of kill's attorney- 
general in the parliament He filled its duties 
with unblemished honour, and a maiked supe- 
riority of talent By his means, great reforma- 
tion of the hospitals was introduced, legal pro- 
cess was amended, and the criminal code re- 
formed. During the long wars and fiamines, 
with which the latter years of the reign of Louis 
the fourteenth were visited, he exerted himself 
to find food and employment for the poor, and 
to lessen the firauds and expences in the collec- 
tion of the taxes. This brought him into frequent 
habits of intercourse with the monarch; and, 
from this time he was consulted on all diflGicult 
points in the internal administration of the king- 
dom, and on all important state papers. On one 
occasion, he opposed a favourite measure of the 
-court, and it was supposed that he would be dis- 
graced^' he was summoned to Versailles by an 
angry message, — " Go," — his wife said to him, 
— " and while you are before the king, forget 
" your wife, forget your children, lose every 
"thing but your honour." In 1717, he was 
appointed by the duke of Orleans, the regent, to 
the office of chancellor ; but, for opposing Law s 
famous Mississippi scheme, the seals were taken 
from him in the following year. The bubble 
quickly burst, and government became so em- 
barrassed, and fell into such odium, that, with 
a view to soothe the irritation of the public mind, 
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d'Aguesseau was recalled, and the seals restored 
to him. A memorable consultation then took 
place : it was debated in council, whether the 
state should pay the national creditors as far as 
its resources extended, or retain them and declare 
itself bankrupt : most of the royal advisers in- 
clined to the latter operation ; but the chancellor 
contended strenuously for the former; he ob- 
served, that what was dishonourable, never proved 
expedient ; and finally brought over the council 
to his opinion. But the favour of the chan- 
cellor at the corrupt court of the regent could 
not be long : — he was disgraced within the year 
after his return, and ordered to remain at his 
estate at Fr^snes. He then gave his attention 
to general jurisprudence, and the branches of 
legislation immediately connected with it He 
was recalled in 1727, and allowed to discharge 
his office, — but the seals were not restored to 
him till after a period of ten years ; and he never 
regained the favour of the court, so that his 
recall was considered as a necessary sacrifice 
which the court unwillingly made to public 
opinion. He projected several legal reforms 
equally important and salutary, and conceived 
the noble design of rendering the administration 
of justice gratuitous throughout the kingdom. 
This may be thought visionary ; but the papers 
containing an outline of the chancellor s plan 
having been preserved by his son, the execution 
of it was seriously thought of by the ministry 
which succeeded the duke de Choiseuil. 
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Though the refonns and improvements pre^ 
posed by the chancellor, did not take place to 
their full extent, many were partially eflfected. 
Before they were proposed in council, they were 
deliberately discussed by the chancellor, by 
several magistrates, and by some other distin- 
guished personages : then, they were laid before 
die council, with a memorial, succincdy stating 
the nature of the proposed regulations, the mis* 
chiefs which they were intended to remedy, and 
the good which they were intended to produce ; 
— new deliberations took place, and after these, 
they were promulgated. Thus were framed die 
Ordonnances in die reign of Louis the fif)eendi, 
—on marine affairs, on donations, on wills, <m 
substitutions or entails, on frauds, on appeals, 
for regulating the processes of the courts, for 
consolidating different courts of justice, and for 
settling the objects of their jurisdiction. When 
any of these ordonnances were published, the 
chancellor generally procured some judicial 
writer of acknowledged ability, to* publish a suc- 
cinct and perspicuous commentary upon it, in 
order to explain to the public, and particularly 
to legal practitioners, its practical effects. All 
the ordonnances which we have mentioned, were 
received in France with universal applause, and 
attended with the most beneficial results. The 
first, — or the Ordonnance sur la Marine^ has 
been the mo3t known out of that kingdom. The 
wisdom of its provisions, and the precision with 
which they are expressed, were frequently men- 
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tioned by the late Mr. serjeaht Hill, in teriiut of 
the highest praise. 

We hare noticed the chancellor s attachment 
to polite literature* Tl^is was his ornament in 
prosperily, his refuge in adverse fortune, the 
soother of his mind in the vexations and weari" 
someness of professional and official duty, and 
the restoration of its energies after fsitigue, to new 
freshness and elasticity. It is mentioned by all 
his biographers, that, from his earliest youth to 
the close of his life, he never let a day pass with- 
out reading a portion of the scriptures : a large 
parted his voluminous writings is dedicated to 
sacred subjects. One of the greatest objects 
of his life was to give his children a good educa- 
tion, by impressing indelibly on their minds, the 
true principles of religon, virtue^ and honour. 

In hid eightieth year, finding himself unequal 
to liie discharge of his office, he tendered his 
resignation of it to the king : the monarch un- 
willingly accepted it, — continued to him all its 
honours, and settled on him for his life, a yearly 
pension of one hnndred thousand livres, — about 
4,800/. of English money, but nearly doable llie 
amount of that sum, if we consider ibe relative 
value of money, and relative prices of vendible 
conimodities in the two kingdoms, at that time 
and the present. 

He died in 1 751 : — By his own desire he was 
buried in the church-yard of his parish, under 
a simple cross. Lewis the fifteenth caused a 
magnificent monument, in the form of an obelisk, 
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to be erected to his memory, near to the place 
in which he was buried. It was destroyed at 
the beginning of the French revolution ; it has 
since been restored at the public expense : and 
in 1 810, statues of both the illustrious characters, 
to which this article is assigned, — lUdpital and 
d'Aguesseau, — were placed in parallel positions 
before the peristyle of the legislative palace. 
The works of d'Aguesseau have been published 
in thirteen volumes, quarto. The first volume, 
which contains his instructions to his son for the 
study of the law, and the last, which contains 
his life of his father, and some curious memoirs 
respecting the religious feuds by which France 
was distracted, towards the end of the reign of 
Lewis the fourteenth, will be found by an English 
reader to be the most interesting. His " Disstr- 
" tatUm on Mistakes of Law^' and " Selections 
" from his Legal Arguments^^ have been trans- 
lated and published by Mr. Evans*; and may 
be read by English lawyers with pleasure, and 
not without profit, if their professional studies 
lead them to any of the subjects which the 
chancellor discusses. 

The only fault imputed to d'Aguesseau was 
dilatoriness of decision : we should hear his own 
apology. The general feeling of the public on this 
head, was once respectfully communicated to him 
by his son : — " My child," said the chancellor, 

* In the second volume of his translation of Pothiei^s 
celebrated ** Treatise on the Law of Obligations and Con- 
<« tracts." 
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" when you shall have read what I have read, 
seen what I have seen, and heard what I have 
heard, you will feel, that if, on any subject you 
know much, there may be also much that you 
do not know ; and that something even of 
" what you know, may not, at the moment be 
" in your recollection : — ^You will then too, be 
*^ sensible of the mischievous and often ruinous 
" consequences of even a small error in a deci- 
*^ sion ; and conscience, I trust, will then make 
'^ you as doubtful, as timid, and consequently 
" as dilatory, as I am accused of being," 



XXVIII. 3. 
The Mississippi Scheme of Law. 

We have noticed the opposition of d'Agues* 
seau to Law's Mississippi project : A summary 
mention in this place of its rise and fall may not 
be unacceptable to our readers. 

In May 1716, a bank was established in 
favour of the celebrated John Law, of Lauriston, 
in North Britain : it consisted of twelve hundred 
shares of 5,000 livres. In January 1718, the 
Regent reimbursed the proprietors, and took the 
bank into the hands of the crown : it then received 
the name of the Rai/al Bank : -it was placed 
under the direction of Law. It prospered, and 
produced a general taste, in France, particularly 
in the capital, for paper money. Speculating 
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upon thiS) Law formed a sehettie for eateblishmg' 
a great commercial company : all ihe privil^es 
possessions and effects of the foreign trading 
companies were to be transferred to it ; ike re- 
Venue of the crown was to be vested in it ; the 
royal bank was to be attached to it ; the whole 
province of Louisiana was to be granted to it; 
the name of " The Company of the Wtstj^ was 
to be given it; and Law was to govern it. 
The Regent acquiesced in die plan, established 
the company, and conferred on it all that Law 
solicited. From the river Mississippi^ on which 
the province of Louisiana lies, the profect ob- 
tained the appellation of " The Mississippi 
" schemed By subsequent patents, the Regent 
granted to the company the right of exclusive 
trade to China, and every part of the East Indies : 
this gave it the name of ** The Company of the 
" Indksr 

It was held out to the public that these enor- 
mous possessions and power would enable the 
company to achieve speculations in commerce, 
which would rapidly bring the whole wealth of 
the world into its hands, and entitle the share- 
holders to dividends, far exceeding the greatest 
gains of the most successftil adventurer in those 
or former times. The company actually an- 
nounced a dividend of two hundred per ceni. 
The delusion became generali and rose to such 
a height that, in September 1721, the price of 
slutfes was more than sixty times that for which 
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they had originally sold, and the bank lent 
money, cm the slightest security at two per cent 
The delusion continued till the 21st of the 
following May.— During this period, the public 
creditoirs were paid with bank notes, and the 
former securities given them by the king were 
withdrawn and annulled.— But on that memo- 
rable day, an arr^ roj/at revtdled the true 
nature of the bubble : the paper fabric was in- 
stantaneously blown away, and on the following 
day, — the 22nd of May, — a man might have 
starved, with paper for one hundred millions in 
his pocket. 

The general result was, that an immense 
number of individuals were ruined, and the 
greatest part of them reduced to the most abject 
poverty; but the state was a gainer. The in- 
terest of the national debt, when the scheme was 
first adopted, amounted to eighty millions of 
French livres; — it was reduced by the paper 
operations to fifty- seven millions : the twenty- 
three millions, which made the difference, was 
the gain of the state. 

Sir James Stuart, in his " Enquiry into the 
" Wealth of Nations," offers some ingenious 
ailments to prove that there are not sufficient 
grounds to impute deliberate villainy either to 
the Regent or to Law; that the scheme, as it 
was planned by the latter, was not substantially 
defective, and that its failure was owing to the 
unwise councils, by which the plans of Law 
were overruled. . 
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Near to the time of which we have been speak- 
ing, England, unfortunately, had its bubbles ; but 
not to the same extent as that, by which France 
had suffered. A curious account of these, and 
of the fall of the South Sea stock and subscrip- 
tions, is given by Mr. Anderson in the third 
volume of his " History of Trade and Com* 
*• merce." — It is to be hoped that posterity will 
receive a similar chapter on Hae Foreign Loam 
now in the market 
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XXIX. 

lTetter on Ancient and modern musiCv 

DURING his foreign education, the Remi* 
niscent acquired some notion of the theory of 
music, and received some instruction in the prac- 
tice of the harpsichord. At the house of lord 
Sandwich, his early introduction to which he has 
mentioned, music was the order of the day. 
From these circumstances, and in consequence 
of his having, as he believes, a natural taste for 
it, the few absolutely idle hours, with which he 
has to reproach himself, have been given to this 
pleasing science ; they have increase4 his know- 
ledge of it, and he has obtained some acquaint- 
ance of its history. Mr. Salomon paid him 
the great compliment of saying, that "he was 
" among the seven best listeners to music he had 
known." To Salomon's own performance he cer- 
tainly always listened with delight. — He had, 
however, abandoned music altogether, when an 
accidental circumstance recalled his thoughts to it, 
and occasioned his committing to paper, during 
a long vacation, " A letter to a lady on ancient 
" and modern music:'' it was printed in a maga- 
zine of a limited circulation, and in the collection 
noticed in the article of this present publication. 

The principal object of this letter was to banish 
florid song from catholic chapels, and to restore 
in th^m, the venerable Gregorian chant. The 
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only legitimate object of the performance of 
music in churches, is to promote devotion : that 
music only should therefore be performed, which 
is at once simple and solemn, which all can feel, 
and in which most can join. It should be con- 
fined to simple melody, the congregaition should 
be taught to sing it in exact unison^ and wiA 
subdued voices ; the accompaniment should be 
fall and chaste, and never overwhelm the voice. 
A service thus performed, will excite the finest 
feelings of piety, promote devotion, aiDid, in time, 
equally satisfy the scientific and the unlearned. 
Thousands quitted France to sing the psalms of 
Marot ; would any have quitted it to hear the 
psalms, though exquisitely beautifal, of Marcella. 
If the evangelical sects gain so much upon the 
establishment, is it not owing, in some measure, 
to the superior attraction of their music, and 
that a part in it is allowed to every one who will 
bear a part in it ? 

Pope John the twenty-second, inveighs, in one 
of his decretals *, against the musical vagaries, 
introduced in his time, into the service of the 
church, the minute divisions of the notes, the 
repetitions of the words, and the singing of 
different words in the different parts of the har- 
mony. He prescribed that the notes should never 
be shorter than the brevCj that they should be 
sung slowly, that counterpart, or nmsic in parts, 
should never be used, excfept on great festivals ; 

* Extravag, Com. 1. iii. art. i. de Vitdet Honestate Cler. 
c, xi. 
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and that, when it should be used, the same 
syllable should be uttered, at the same time, by all 
the singers of the diflferent parts : Mr. Southey * 
in his interesting life of the late Mr. John Wesley, 
notices the great attention which that eminent 
man paid to the psalmody of his chapels. " He 
" especially enjoined," says his biographer, that 
" the whole congregation should sing, that there 
" should be no repetition of words^ no dwelling 
^^ upon disjointed syllables ; and that they should 
" not sing in parts, but with one heart and voice, 
'^ in one simultaneous and uninterrupted feeling." 
Pope John lived four hundred years before 
Wesley ; - and probably Wesley had never heard 
of that pope's decretal ; but, in every age and 
country, good sense is the same, and suggests 
the same regulations.—" Weslc^," adds his bio- 
grapher, " wished the service to be concluded 
" within the hour." 

* Vol. ii. ch. 21, p. 223. 
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XXX. 

tflE BLUE BOOKS — AND SOME MISCELLAKEOUS 
PUBLICATIONS ON THE CONCERNS OF THE 
ROMAN CATHOLICS. 

THE Reminiscent also appeared as ati au&or, 
during the disputes, which took place among 
the roman-catholics, respecting the act which 
was passed for their relief in 1791 :-^they ^ve 
occasion to the publications entitled '' T%c Blue 
" Books r 

The Reminiscent has given in his Historical 
Memoirs of the English Catholics^ a succinct 
accpunt of these disputes : — he has now only to 
mention some publications, occasioned by tkem, 
in which he was partially concerned. 

In the course of this controversy, the mem- 
bers of the committee of the English catholics 
thought themselves obliged, on several occa- 
sions, to address in print, sometimes the vicars 
apostolic, and sometimes the catholic public 
at large, in order to explain and justify their 
conduct. 

I . The Reminiscent had previously, with the 
express permission of bishop James Talbot, ad- 
dressed to the vicars apostolic, a letter on the 
subject of the protestation and the oath formed 
upon it. — This was never printed, and has been 
seen by few : being bound in red, it required 
the appellation of the Red Book. 
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2. The Blue Books acquired this appellatioiL 
from their having had a covering of that co- 
lour*. 

The first,: — contains a letter from the committee 
to the catholics of England, dated the 25th of 
November 1 790 :- and one from the committee 
to the four, apostolic vicars, of the same date : 

The second Blue Book contains two letters 
from the committee,: — the firstv to Dr. Douglas ; 
the second to Dr. Walmesley , Dr. Gibson, and 
Dr. Douglas, the three vicars apostolic who ob- 
jected to the oath : neither Dr. Thomas Talbot, 
the other English vicar apostolic, nor Dr. Charles 
Berrington, his coadjutor, thought it objectiottr 
able : 

The third Blue Book contains a letter from the 
committee to the catholics of England, dated the 
2 1st of April 1792. 

All were written by the reverend Mr. Joseph 
Wilkes, a benedictine monk, and the Reminis- 
cent, with, great care ; all were most seriously 
and attentively perused by all the noblemen and 
gentlemen who signed them^ 

They were circulated extensively amoi^ the 
English catholics : — but the catholic committee 
cautiously abstained from, circulating them among 

* By the Italians, who had occasion to mention them, they 
were called Uvri turchini. This gave occasion to a ridiculous 
mistake of a divine, more pious than learned in the Italian 
language. He read the W4»rds Uvri torchini, and construedL 
them to mean books that were torches of heterodoxy ! 

x3 
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the Scottish or Irish catholics. They were not 
sold, till the first and second of them were re- 
published for sale in 8vo. by Stockdale, in 1$12. 
The Reminiscent has never heard^ nor has he 
any guess, who was the editor. 

3. The huff Book was another publication to 
which this controversy gave rise : it acquired 
that appellation from the colour of its cover. It 
contains a report which some respectable gen- 
tlemeii, who assumed the amiable office of peace- 
makers in these differences, made of their pro- 
ceedings and their result. 

A fiirther mention of this controversy does not 
suit these pages : but the Reminiscent begs leave 
to add, that, in the last of the Blue Books, the 
committee announced their resolution of quitting 
the controversy altogether, and that they and all 
their advocates have adhered most rigidly to this 
resolution. 

It was impossible for the Reminiscent not to 
mention this dispute in his " Historical Me- 
" moir$f but he has the satisfaction of knowing 
that his readers think he could not have done 
it in fewer lines, or in terms which less provoked 
discussion. 

On some other occasions, the Reminiscent 
has advocated in print the cause of tiie roman- 
catholics. 1. In 1795, he published an ^^ His- 
" torical Account of the Laws respecting Roman- 
" Catholics j' 8vo. since reprinted : 2. In 1801, 
he published a " Letter to an Irish Nohkman^^ 
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8vo. oh theeiib^ect 6{th^ penal laws against tha. 
Irish roman-eatholics : 3* And in 1803, an ^'Ad- 
" dress to ike Romah-CathoUcs m Ireland^'' Svo, 
The object of this address was to shoW (JIg &. 
tility of the arguments^ which i$ome agitators ojE 
the public trdiibles in that kingdom^ bad lised, 
to induce the r6man-ciatholi(38, to join the trbops^ 
of Napofeon, in c&sc^ of ah invasion. His late 
majesty's ministers were so satisfied with this 
publication, that they caused a large impression 
of it to be distributed in the parts (rf the king- 
dom that were supposed to be most inclined to^ 
disaffection : 4. " il Letter to an Irish Gentle- 
** Tnan on the Fifth Resolution of the English' 
" Catholics, at their Meeting of the jist qfJa- 
" niuirjf 1810." This Fifth Resolution was, by^ 
a strange misconception, considered to be an 
adoption of the Veto, or negative power in the 
election of bishops, which the prelates of Ire- 
land had, in their resolutions of 1 799, expressed 
a willingness to admit, but afterwards declared 
to be " inexpedient/' The object of the pamphlet 
of the Reminiscent, was, not to advocate the 
Veto, — ^but to show, (what is most certainly the 
fact), that the Fifth Resolution did not pledge 
the English catholics to the Veto, or to any one 
specific measure of any description : 5, In 1822^- 
while Mr. Canning's bill, — for rendering it unne- 
cessary for peers to take the oath of supremacy, 
and to make and subscribe the declaration 
against transubstantiation and popery, contained 

X 4 
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in the 30th of Charles the second, previously to 
their sitting and voting in the house of lords, — 
was pending in parliament, the Reminiscent 
published An Enquiry whether the Declaration 
against Transubstantiationy contained in that Acty 
could be conscientiously taken by any sincere 
Protestant. If it can be conscientiously taken^ 
it must be with a considerable latitude of inter-^ 
pretation. 
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XXXI. 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLE. 

BEFORE the Reminiscent proceeds to the 
article which closes the present publication^ 
he begs leave to submit to his readers some 
observations, which have, at diflferent times, been 
the subject of his literary musings : they prin- 
cipally relate to, 1 . The eras of Greek, Roman, 
Saracenic and French literature : 2. The era of 
British literature : 3. The comparative excellencey 
of the writers during that era, and the writers of 
the age of Louis the fourteenth : 4. The presen^ 
general diffusion of learning among all ranks €£l 
persons in Great Britain: 5. And particularfy* 
its general diffusion among the British Ladies : 
6. He will then suggest an historical work on the 
grand Manichean conspiracy, which began in 
the third century, and has from that time been 
always more or less in activity ; has wonderfully 
convulsed our own age, and will probably agitate 
many of the years which are to come, 

XXXI. 1. 

The Eras of Greek, Reman, Saracenic and French 

Literature. 

Every learned reader is aware that history 
presents several eras, in which the powers of 
the human mind have been eminently displayed 
in various branches of knowledge. 1. Among 
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these, may be reckoned the age of Homei^ : his 
poems are the only memorial of it which have 
reached us : but it is impossible that they i^hould 
have been the single instance of genius and taste 
produced during the period, in which that poet 
lived: 2. The next may, (but With great taxity 
of chronology), be call^ &e age of I^hilip^ '&fd 
Alexander : 3. The age 6f Ptolmif 'Pkilddglphm, 
king of Egypt, follows ; it is not often mc^tiiM^, 
but it produced Theocritus, Apoll6*iii!fe Rteddi^lgf, 
inaiiy persofiis eminent in art rind sciefid^,- *ittd 
one, certainly, of the most important >l#oAs of 
antiquity, the Greek version of ffie Old Tfefirth 
ment, usually termed th^ Sej[>tua^ft*V '4« -life 
Augustan age is ilfostt^ted by naid«te ftlidfliar 1o 
every classical reader : 5. Th^ ISiifiB^^op&tiGid^ 
or the pra of the OmfHiiide&';-^^-itLe^QojiiAtibSth^ 
ages,'* as they are desfe'ribed by Mr. SWiiibu^, 
of Arabian gallahtry and niagnificenc^ Wiidli 
" rendered the Moors dt Spain superior Id aM 
*^ their contemporaries, in arts attd aniiSy arid 
" made Cordova one of the most Spl^hdicl cilieis 
** of the world. Cordova was the cfeatife of 
*' politeness, taste, arid genrus^ tilts iaid-tdama- 
" ments, with other costly shows, were long the 
" darling pastimes of a wealthy, happy people : 
" and this was the Drily kingdom of the west, 
"where geometry, astronomy and physic! were 
** regularly studied and practised '^." 6. The 
age of Julius the second and Leo the tenth, so ad- 
mirably illustrated by Mr. Roscoe, in his livies 

* Travels through Spain, p. 2B0. 
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of Lorenzo de Medici and Leo. The Reminis- 
cent has sometimes thought that an interesting 
history of the revival of literature in this age 
might be formed, by supposing a literary tour 
on the plan of " The Travels of Anmharms ihe 
" Ymnger'^ A young Sarmatiiian, initiated in the 
classics by some German or: Italian, whom w** 
or commerce liad oanried beyond the Visttflaj 
might make his way into Italy ; and, after mu<^ 
wandiering, become the commensal ctf 'Bruhhus 
at B&sle, and remain "with him,- but ^m^ u liberal 
aMawance for casual excurskms, -until his de^ 
cease : then 'he might resume his wandierings^ 
visit England and Scodand/ and spend his l^st 
days with Grotius. Much, of course, he ishodld 
see, read and hear; Mid aH he saw,^ read '<n 
heard, he should communicate to som« f^voutied 
cmrespondenty who, after the decease of 4ij»^ 
ftiend, should |)ublish his letters witfi iidteir. 
Such a work from a pen of taste, leaming^aiidin^ 
dustry, would be even more interestijig than that 
of Barth616mi, and find its way to every school, 
every Ubr^ry, and almost e^v^ry toilette in Eprape; 
How grateAil to- men of letters wwM it'be 'tb 
hear that Mr. Hallam was engaged on m^ k 
work ! 7. The age ofLouk the fourteenth^ is yet 
the glory of frmc^- With ike siAgle QXC€if>jtion 
of music, every art and sciiNneey every braRoh of 
elegant or profound literature, was then culti- 
vated in that kingdom, by persons^ to whom the 
public opinion of all Europe has; uwfofudy 
assigned a lofty place in the temple of fame. 
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XXXI. 2. 
The Era of British Literature. 

It is pleasing to an. Englishman to observe, 
that the age of British Literature is of longer 
duration, and not inferior in splendour to any 
which have been mentioned. It may be divided 
into two serieses of writers ; the first, may be 
supposed to have commenced with Spencer, and 
to have closed with Edmund Burke ; the second 
to have commenced at the decease of that great 
man, and to embrace the present time. In 
some branches of taste and science Great Bri- 
tain has been equalled, in sculpture and paint- 
ing she has been out-done, in other countries ; 
but what poets have surpassed Milton or Shak- 
speare; what historians have equalled Hume, 
' Robertson, or Gibbon ; what philosophers ap- 
proximate to Bacon*, Newton, or Locke? — 

 The life of lord chancellor Bacon, by Malkt, is univer- 
sally admitted to be very defective. A well written account 
of the public and private character of this eminent personage 
would be an invaluable accession both to the Uterary and ihe 
political history of this country; — the Reminiscent therefore 
adds with pleasure that the public may expect to receive it 
from the pen of his friend Mr. Basil Montagu. That gen- 
tleman has already preluded to it by his two articles on the 
Novum Organum of Bacon, in the Retrospective Review. 

Inverting the adjectives in the well-known sentence of 
Tacitus,—" Bonum virum facile dixeris, magnum libentur ;"-»• 
we^ may apply it to Bacon : beyond this, we fear, that no im- 
partial investigation of his character will ever lead. 
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Where do we find such an union of political 
knowledge, philosophy, and eloquence, as in the 
pages of Burke ? — In his line of excellence, — 
and it certainly is not one of the lowest, — this 
great man stands, in respect both to ancient and 



His general subserviency to the sovereign and his favourites, 
and his adulatory language to them, cannot be denied ; but 
it is some extenuation of them that, in his time, equa^ 
subserviency, and equal adulation, were chargeable on several 
of the greatest of his countrymen. Lord Coke, his stern and 
powerful adversary, did not scruple, out of compliment to 
James, to call sir Walter Raleigh " a viper of hell ;" and to 
call the vile Buckingham, ^^ the saviour of his country /'«- 
To extenuate the bribery proved upon JBacon, it is said, 
a«id perhaps it is generally uue, that though he was bribed, 
his judgments were impartially given: it has ever been 
asserted that an instance has not been shown, in which he 
decided in favour of the party, from whom the bribe was 
received . It has also been said, that bribes to the samiB extent, 
and proffered in the same manner, had been received by all 
his predecessors. 

The circumstances of the afflicting dSnouement of the 
catastrophe are.highly interesting ; but much in them remains 
to be cleared up. It is certain that Bacon himself desired 
to be publicly heard ; this argues no fear of inquiry ; and 
it is also certain, that it was only from an unhappy deference 
to the monarch and his favourite, that Bacon did not insist 
upon such an enquiry, and made his submission : Over this^ 
genius and learning will ever sigh; no one, blessed with 
either, can read the caustic line in which Bacon is mentioned 
by Pope, -without a pang. 

The reflection transcribed in page 184, from father Bour- 
daloue, may, when we contemplate the infirmities of Bacon, 
bC) with great propriety, indulged in. 
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to modem times, without a rival or a. seetrnd; 
We remember the verees, in which he is described 
to becme, 

^ Who, bora for the Qnivene, narrowed fa» mxM, 

** And tQLpftdy gaven p, what was meant for mankind.'' 

But, if he had not been the very thing he was, 
would so many general truths have fallen from 
him ? Should we have received from him such 
irradiations of fancy, such bursts of eloquence ? 
JHis very adversaries will allow, that even in the 
aberrations, which they charge upon him, there 
is talent enough to set up a hundred political 
sages of an ordinary calibre. 

The second series may be said to comprize 
the writers of our own time : Several are emi- 
nently, respectable ; and some will reach and be 
read with delight and admiration by the latest 
posterity. 

XXXI. 3. 

Comparwm of the Writers in the British Era of 
Literature^ with those of Lewis the fourteenth. 

Subscribing to the well known verses of 
lord Roscommon, 

'^ The weighty bullion of one English line, 
'' Drawn through French wire, would through whole pages 
shine ;" 

the Reminiscent yet doubts, whether, speaking 
generally, French writers are not superior to the 
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English in perspicuity and method. If ih^y 
really possess^ this superiority in the fofiofiVf it 
may be attributed to tiie multitude of comiectiye 
words in tk^ French lan^age, it^^gei^deKs^ inflec- 
tions and varied terminations : if tl;^y possess it 
in the latter, it may be supposed to proceed from 
the mode of French, education, in which a large 
portion of time, even in. their humblest academie$, 
was given to a cousse of rhetoric. 

Equally subscribing to, the decided superiqrity^ 
which the Englii^ assign to Shak^are and 
Milton over all the poets, of :Fr$b|ice,. die Reioi- 
niscent yet feels that'other natipns^ do not seem 
to acquiesce in this opinion. This is usually 
ascribed to their imperfect knowledge of the 
English language ; but it may be ob^^urved, 
that few, \^ho are not natives qf -France, have 
that cofnplet^ knowledge of the French hipguage 
which enables them to feel> and judge of da^ose 
niceties of language which cctnstitut^ the.^i^ 
ference between- a perfect and an impes^t style. 
It must be added that both Mr. Fo:^ imd; Mr. 
Gibbon, the former a real, the. latter a professed 
admirer of the Grecian school, are said to have 
preferred Comeilte and Ragine to the two great 
English bards. , 

In the second order of French poets, — none 
can be compared to Dtyden. Boileau and Pope 
naay be considered to be equally balanced, the 
style of the former is singularly perfect : and 
his poems have nothing of the useless epithet, 
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the pertness, or the ribaldiy which too ofit^i dis- 
figure the strains of Pope ; but in vain should 
we seek in the pages of Boileau, for the fire, the 
imagination, the dignitjr, the elegant playfblnessi 
or the occasional, though not frequent tender- 
ness, which Pope displays. Who that reads 
his happy imitation of the Intermissa Venus diu 
of Horace, does not wish he had oftener touched 
the plaintive chords. All the Odes sacr£es of 
Jean Baptiste Rousseau^ many of his other odes, 
and many of his allegories and cantatas, possess 
an extraordinary degree of merit; we suspect 
that most foreigners would prefer them to the 
odes of Gray. 

We have nothing to oppose tp the comedies 
of Moliirej the fables of La Fontaine^ or the ele- 
gant trifles of Chaulieu or GressSt. In novels, — 
certainly the most nimierous offspring of modem 
literature, — England, — (at least if we except the 
two most perverse productions of human talent, 
the Emile and the Nouvelle HSloise\ — ^has the 
pre-eminence. 

The French allow the superiority of Bacon, 
Locke and sir Isaac Newtouy over their own 
philosophers, — and the superiority of HumCj 
Robertson and Gibbon* ^ over their own historians ; 

* It is not a little remarkable that, notwithstanding the 
immense extent of Mr. Gibbon's subject, he always appears 
to be master of it, and to write down upon it, while Hume 
and Robertson seem to be writing up to theirs, and to ac- 
quire information as they proceed. — How much is it to 
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but they observe that, while Bossuet, Bourdaloue^ 
and MassiUan are to be found in all libraries and 
on many toilets in every part of the continent 
where literature is cultivated, Scarcely one Eng- 
lish preacher or divine is read out of England. — 
With respect also to sir Isaac Newton, they remark, 

be lamented,. that Gibbon did not form his style on those 
models of Greek simplicity, which he so often praises! An 
historian may reasonably expect some previous information in 
his readers ; Gibbon's demand for it is exorbitant. For the 
intelligence of his history, they should bring to the perusal of 
it a quantity of knowledge, sufficient to fill a considerable 
library. His prejudices agailist Christianity are much to be- 
lamented, the insidiousness of his attack upon it, cannot be 
condemned with too much severity. Dr. Whittaker's criti- 
cism of his history is rough, but powerful ; it is expressed in 
language scarcely less affected than his own ; but the critic 
often draws blood. 

Robertson's style is clear and dignified, but generally too 
measured, and when it is not supported by his subject, is un- 
pleasantly grandiloquent. In words and phrases Hume often 
sins, and inaccuracy is too oflen justly chargeable upon him : 
But the general charm df his composition is indescribable \ 
be never places himself between the book and the reader ; he 
conducts him, seldom delighted, but always pleased and in- 
terested, to the end. Th6n, for the first time, the author is 
thongfat of, and receives his due tribute of admiration. 

The particular merit of Voltaire's prose, is its eicquisii^ 
umplidty : it is not a little remarkable, thatjn this, he has 
not pioduced, among his disciples, a single imitator : in general, 
they disgust as much by their affectation of the grand and 
the striking, as both they and their founder do by their 
ribaldry and impiety. 

Is the terse simplicity of Mr. Orme's *' History^/ Hin^ 
'* dustan," sufficiently known or appreciated ? 

y 
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English mathematicians have done little more 
dian shimber under his glories, while ffAkmberi^ 
Le Gendrty La Grange, La Place, S^Camei, 
have pursued his discoreries, havfe cmn{deted 
the grand edifice which he left unfinished, and 
may therefore be said to have given him a kind 
of posdiumous domicile in France. 

In general, the French mathematicians do 
justice to his memory ; but recently Af. BossUtt^ 
in his History of Mathematics, has endeavoured 
to rob him of the glory of being die inventDP of 
Fluxions. This appears to make it very desir-^ 
able, that a new edition of the Ccfrimerdum 
Epistolicum of Collins, with a preliminary history 
of the discovery of that sublime science of 
the important consequences which have ema* 
Hated from it, and of the disputes to which it 
has given rise, should be published. Is it not 
to be wished, that some mathematical Mecsenas 
would make it agreeable to a WoUaston, an 
Ivory, or a Babbage, to employ his time oA such 
a work? this is the more to be desired, as the 
Commercium Epistolicum is become extremely 
scarce. 
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XXXI. 4. 

The present general Diffusion qf Learning among all 

Rajiks of Persons. 

Ths circumstance which most distinguishes 
the present era of British Literature from all 
others, is the general diffusion both of useful 
and ornamental knowledge among every rank of 
society, in a manner imknown to former times^ 
and yet unknown to every other nation. With 
all the faults imputable to newspapers and other 
periodical efiusions of the press, how much use<r 
ful information is conveyed by them, . to every 
rank of society? The author of an excellent 
article in the Edinburgh Review, for October 
1810, shews, that in a &:iven time, an Englishr 
m J'reads aiou. ,even.^.«ve times ., Zb of 
the newspapers of his country, as a Frenchman 
does of his. What a spread of information ! — n 
It may be said, that the reading might be more 
useful and edifying ; but what an exercise of the 
mental, powers ! What an excitement to betteip 
reading, to further attainment! A person cai^ 
seldom find himself in a mixed society in whicl\ 
there is not more than one person both elegantly 
and extensively instructed. 
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XXXI. 5. 

General Diffusion of Literature among the Ladies oj 

Great Britain. 

But, while the dissemination of useful and 
ornamental knowledge among persons of every 
rank in this country is thus generally mentioned, 
it would be wrong not to take particular notice 
of its extensive (Jifiusion among the purest and 
gentlest portion of the community. " Women," 
says F6n61on, in his Treatise on Female Edu- 
cation j " were designed, by their native elegance 
" and softness, to endear domestic life to man, 
" to make virtue lovely to children, to spread 
around them order and grace, and to give to 
society its highest polish. No attainment can 
" be above beings, whose end and aim it is to 
" accomplish purposes at once so elegant and 
" so salutary : every means should be used to 
'* invigorate, by principle and culture, such 
" native excellence and grace." How generally, 
and in what a high degree these attainments are 
possessed by the daughters of Albion, all per- 
sons must have observed, to whom opportunities 
of observing it have been given, and who have 
availed themselves of them. Even in the learned 
languages, and the abstruse scierices, several 
tire respectably informed; those, to whom the 
best writers of their own country, and the best 
in the French and Italian languages are familiar. 
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are numerous ; few are so scantily instructed as 
not to listen with pleasure and advantage to 
the conversation of men of learning and taste, 
or who do not view with an elegant and dis- 
cerning eye, the productions of the painter or 
statuary: — It is rare to find among them one, 
who does not express herself, both in conver- 
sation and upon paper, with correctness and 
grace. The Letters of the^ late Lady Hervey are - 
deservedly admired : — Are there not now many 
English ladies capable of writing letters, which, 
if compared with her's, would not suffer on the 
comparison ? 

Their mild, retiring and unpretending man- 
ners add to the charm of their accomplishments. 
Most Gallic elSgantes have the spirit of exhibi- 
tion whix^h is seen in the Corinm of Madame 
de Stael : nothing of this is discoverable in our 
countrywomen. With all their accomplish- 
ments, 

'^ Hide me from day's garish eye/' 

Milton. 

seems to be their almost universal wish. 
Pope says, 

" Most women have no character at all/* 

and intended to be sat3npical: but th^s line, in 
one application of it, may be considered to ex- 
press a very high degree of praise. Women are 
never so perfect as when they possess an assem- 
blage of excellences, each suited to the rest, biit 
none outshining the others, and thus making it 
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her character. Su^h are the wcmieB >te^ iirlipm 
Sbakspeare attracts the favour of &e^ iq^tatons^ j 
lUiPesdemona, Imogen, Miranda, Hem^ioii^aqd 
Ophelia. Such, too, af e the Aiqelift pf Fie^diiig^ 
the Bi^becca of 3ir Welter Sco^ £ach i^ ib§ 
PMf^ction of feinal^ ex^Uence ; each s^ttr^fjts 
lof[e and reverence ; each ^citea iip^tfarest ; in ^ 
titere is an assemblage of charps, bqt i)o o^e 
charm predon^inates ; none shines with aiir- 
passing glory. , . , 

• - - 

; 9ut> wh;y should they consume efo iiuicit tiin^;, 
in attempts, generally vain, to arrive at musical 

excellence? 

Bomething of a revolution, in ih^ musip^ 
ta^te of this country, was effected hy ^hairl^^^^ 
the queen consort of Q^o^ge the t^ird« She 
intrpduced into England several Q^rm^n pe?- 
fopners of eminence : unfortunately, the xi^\isu: 
which was encouraged by her, was not that 9f 
the high German school of Hasse, and the elder 
Bachs ; it was the light, elegant, and chaste, but 
generally unimpassioned school oiJohn Christian 
Bach. A more elevated rank among musicians, 
than that, which Goldsmith holds among poets, 
should not be assigned to him ; and perhaps he 
slipuld be jf^ther. classed with 3hei^stoi:ne,T:-njeyer 
of^ei^^ng ^gain^t taste, oft^n posisessing spiigh^- 
lyi^^, and grace, but se^d^ 4??pl^yPS ^ i^/ 9tC 
g^jiim. pis finest perfofma^ce, is \}i^ " Cf^iff^l 
"j^ffV in P^M^^- A fw^her r^yolutioi^ yirswii. 
e^c^ed.by Qlemer\tis jqo?]^ ^cipntiiiQ, hut nci^. 
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pmicfhnanceyOiitlke forte piano 
but BOt sGfrpMsed, by Cramer^ his excellent aad 
imrivd|edr sfcbokr. 

^ 1(1 the execution of the easy, the difficult, the 
fiuM^stio, the elegant and the sublime, both were 
i^femeiy^ great; and when Cramer p^oims 
his etwii ddagios, *< Venud,'" to use the word^ of 
Hoorace, '4mbues ihem with the -fifth essence of 
** h^r own n^tar.'* Stfll, the aspirant to perfect 
perforii^ance on.a keyed instmment, should give 
days and nights to the practice of the lessons of 
Scarlatti and the elder Bachs. What a de^ee 
of excellence on a keyed instrunxjent, an amateur 
can attoin^ those, who have heard Mise Hul- 
mandell's finished performance, can imagine. 
: It is in music as in glass : up to a certain sizie, 
it is common, and its Talue for sale increases 
regularly ; beyond this, every inch is rare, and 
double the value of the preceding ; at length, it 
is scarcely to be met with, and its value exceeds 
all regulsff calculation. — In the same manner, a 
certain degree of vocal excellence is easily at- 
tained, it is heard at many at homes; Mrs. Bil- 
lington s was uncommon ; Catalani's wonderful ; 
Madame Banti and Madame Mara's incalculably • 
preeminent 

From the time, which w-e have mentionc^^* 
excellence on the forte piano> appears to hav« 
become the great object of female education. 
Yet, though so much of their time is given by 
the sex to music, how seldom is a finishe^i per- 
former to be heard ! To what is this owing ? Ma;^'^ 
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it not be, that a desire to exc^ is df^tea miatiakeft 
lor genius ? '^ Young artist^'' says Roii€»eaOy 

inquire not -what is genius. Do you possess. 

it? you feel it Do you not possess it ? you 
^^ will never know what it is. But do you wuik 
** to ascertain whether genius has smile4 up<Hi 
•* you ? Run to Naples I listen to the master- 
" pieces of Durante* of Jomelli, of Pergolesi^ 
*^ If, while you hear them, your eyes fill with^ 
** tears, you feel your heart beat, you shiver, yoa 
'^ are sufibcated with a transpc^rt of delight^ take 
'^ Metastasio, and compose. His g^itus will 

animate your own^ Like him, you will create^ 

3ut if, while you listen to these great masters^ 
" you remain tranquil, you feel no transport, if 
*^you find them merely pretty, — -dare not fisk 
" what is genius. Vulgar man 1 profane not that 
*• sublime word. What will it avail you to know 
*^ what genius is ? You will neVer feel it. Groy 
" compose French music." — In this, there is 
exaggeration, but there is truth. Every pro- 
fessor who speaks his genuine sentiments of the 
real taste fqr music in this country, will confess^ 
that he has seldom found, in a large boarding 
school, two, who had a real ear for music. 

After all, — supposing this high degree of 
musical excellence attainable, — should a young 
Udy, should her parents desire, .that she should 

* If Rousseau had been acquainted with thein> he would 
have said, *' Listen to the Adagio's of Cramer, or hear hin\ 
" play Handel's Lessons.'* 
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be stared at by all eyes, and fatigue most ears ? 
Yet this is generally the case at every musical 
" at homey' which aspires to a concert. 

. This observation, however, does not apply to 
the cultivation of the art, or the practice of it, 
with moderation, — where the performer aims at 
no more, than to sing a simple melody, in time 
and tune, and to obtain a general Ji^nowledge of 
harmony. When these are acquired, when the 
words of the song are well chosen, — (which 
should never be in a language, the perfect know- 
ledge and pronunciation of which the performer 
does not possess,) — when they are sung with 
decent feeling ; and the songster, though pleased 
to difiuse pleasure among her circling friends, 
evidently retires from the observing eye,- — it is 
one of the highest gratifications, which it is 
giv^n to mortals to receive. Perhaps an Italian 
hypercritic woul^ deny it to be music. — In fact, 
it is something better : virtue and pleasure alter- 
nately smile^ — 

" There too, does Hymen oft appear, 
** In saffron robe, with taper clear." 

MlLTOJT. 

But, beyond this,— unless where the performer 
is perfect, and the audience select, — all is dis- 
traction and impatience ; — it rains ennui, | v ^^ 

« 

Whether ladies, even with the greatest dis- 
positions for literary acquirement, should study 
the learned languages, may be thought a ques- 
tion. Th? negative was once suggested by the 
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TtemtniMent to a ladj of great mental ardduir! 
kke observed Aat^ the inferiority of the female 
capacity for acquiring the dead kmguages, 
should not be taken for granted : — ** 111 engage," 
she said, ^' that if we were sent -to Elcm^or 
^^ Harrow, we should become as good classical 
•^ scholars as boys." " TVue,*" — it was replied, 
** but you are not sent to Eton or Harrow : 
*' this makes the difference." The fact is, that 
the structure of the Ghreek and Latin differs so 
much from that of modem tongues ; their gram- 
mars are so complex and obscuf^ their prosody 
so abstruse, and, for several years'^ the acquisition 
of them is, in a great measure, so much a mere act 
of memory ; and> without a perfect knowledge of 
lliem, the real beauty of the languages' is so little 
felt^ that any thing like a competent knowledge 
of them can scarcely be obtained, except at a 
public school, where the boys acquire it much 
more by hearing their school-fellows repeat over 
and over again their daily tasks, than by learning 
their own. Of this advantage young ladies are 
necessarily deprived. 

It is observable, that, at a certain time of life, 
even gentlemen, who are most ardent in lite- 
rary pursuits, relax in their zeal for the prose* 
cution of them, if their studies be not directed 
to a particular object : and for want of it, 
generally fall into a course of desultory listless 
reading, which leads to nothing. This was re* 
marked by Mr. Burke to a fViend of the Remi- 
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m^oeut; and 1^ at^Qwledged that^ in one pefiod^ 
of liifi life,, h^ .liiodself^ with all his literary. 
enthusia^iBt^ iSKperif^iced soips^thing of this jmra- 
lysis. To prisveot it, would it siot be advisable 
for ladies of cultivated minds, when they begin 
to feel its approach, to employ their minds on 
some scientific, literary ot historical . enquiry, 
which will fix tiieir attentioni, and, while it con- 
fines, will animate their didl^ application ? 
. The late lady Orewe desised the Reminiscent 
to furnish her wW. a co«rse.of study of mod«m 
history^ He inserts hi£| answer in the appendix ^, ' 
In : framing it, he took care to mention^ with 
very few exceptions^r-nao work^ which is not in 
Hocd^ham s well-^stocked catelogue. 

Another, and perhaps a better course, &r 
female readii\g would be, to peruse '^ An^uetifs 
" Abridgment of Antient and Modern History^'' • 
attending particularly to its geography ,^ and 
making minutes of ite chnonology :— Or, if mo- 
dem histovyonly be th$> ohjett, to peBuse,r-rbut ' 
with particular attention, and with a proper mape. 
always in Miew, the ^^ Table^m des lUvolutiam. de 

" r Europe^ par M. itbcA, " now in 4 vols- 8vo. 

. .  - ,  • • . •■.-•'■ 

Here th^ l^^niiiiscent pi)9aume» to. mention 
a^i observf^tict]^ made tp ^himi by a learned ^ml 
intelligent friend, on the syl^ect of pursuing tiie 
stiidj of 1^ learned Is^guages too, far. Fcfr 
spme titoe after th$ Reminiscent quitted college, 
he, continued smitten with the low of Greek and* 

*;Mote.lV. .. ^ 
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Roman lore. His firicDd Temaiked to him lliat 
it was an idle puisoit : *^ Yon and I,** lie said, 
are willing to diink that we nndemtand the 
French language, as well as we do our own : 
most gentlemen, who have received a liberal 
'^education, do the same. Yet, how litde do 
'' any of us feel the beauties of French poetrjr? 
** How litde are we sensible of that indescribable , 
** charm of the verses of Rapine, of which every 
Frenchman talks to us with so much rapture? 
Now, if this be the case, in die case of a Ian-- 
gua^e, which we hear spoken every day, and 
'^ the writers in which nxe countless, how much 
** more must it be the case in respect to a dead i 

language, where the writers, whom we possess, 
are so few ? The utmost knowledge, ;vf hich, by 
the most persevering application, we can ob- 
" tain of the literary merit of their compositions, 
" so far, at least, as respects the beauties of their 
" style, must be very limited." In this obser- 
vation, there seems to be good sense : one, of an 
import somewhat similar, and leading to a similar 
conclusion, was made to the Reminiscent by 
Mr. Porson : — " The number of antient writers, " 
said that gentleman, " who have reached us, is so 
*' small, that we cannot be judges of the expres- 
" sions, or even of the words appropriated to 
" any particular style. Many, suited to the 
" general style of Livy, would not be suited to 
" that of Tacitus : of this, we necessarily are, 
^* in a great measure, insensible; and use them 
*• indiscriminately. This must be wrong; when 
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" therefore we write in the Latin language^ our 
'' style should be most unambitious ; we should 
" carefully avoid all fine words and expressions, 
^* we should use the most obvious and most 
" simple diction ; beyond this, we should not 
" aspire : if we cannot present a resemblance, 
" let us not exhibit a caricature." 

It was a remark of Boileau, that if the French 
had become a dead language, and few only of 
its approved writers had survived, a poet, who 
wished to describe a person gathering sand on 
the bank of a river, might mention him, 

" Sur la rive dujieuve amassant de Carhie'* 

and justify the line, by producing, from approved 
authors, every word it contained. " But now," 
.said Boileau, *' the most ordinary writer knows 
" that the expressions rive dujiewoe and amassant 
•* dt tarlnt^ are insupportably bad ; and would 
^* write * Sur le bo?*d de la riviere and amassant 
*'dusabler' ' 

XXXI. 6. 

Suggestion of a Work on the Grand Manichean 

Conspiracy. 

Having, in a former page of this publication, 
suggested a plan of one literary work, the Remi- 
niscent begs leave to close the present article hy 
suggesting another. 

It is known to every learned reader, that 
Manicheism was an attempt of Manes, a native 
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of Persia, in the third centuiy, to ehgifaft upon 
the gospel, the Persian system of the two prin- 
ciples; one, eternally and sovereignly goo Ay the 
other, eternally and sovereignly evil. The soul, 
and whatever is derived firom it, they considered 
to proceed from the former ; the body, and what- 
ever is derived from the body, tb proceed from 
the latter. To the body, and therefore to tb^ 
evil principle, they ascribed the great iiiequality 
of power and property among msLnkind. 

After the death of Manes, his followets were 
miserably persecuted iii each division bf ihfe 
Roman empire ; and, in consequence of these 
persecutions,, retreated to the pagaa coutitries in 
the east*. They returned to. Europe about tbe 
beginning of the ninth century, ind during that 
and the three following centuries^ spread them- 
selves under the various appellations of Pauli- 
cians, Albigenses, Popelicans, Bogards, Brethren 
of the Free Spirit, and Lollards, into several sects, 
equally hostile to church and state. Their theo- 
logical errors have been a frequent topic of dis- 
cussion : even this has not yet been exhausted, 
but little attention has been shown to their poli- 
tical tenets, — to that spirit of hostility to rank 
and authority, which burst out in the Jacquerie 
in France, and the Mutifieries in Flanderi^, and 
which suggested the questions asked hy the 

* Gibbon's History of the Decline and &11 of the Roman 
Empire, vol. v. c. 54 ;•— perhaps the most interesting chapter 
in the work. 
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EngUsh Lollards^ under the celebrated John Ball; 
their leader, 

'' When Adam delved and Eve span, 
" Where was then the gentleman ?" 

And, " why Adam had not obtained a patent of 
" nobility for all his descendants ?" — This evi- 
dently is the doctrine of liberty and equality, 
circulated with such tremendous effect in our 
own times. In those, of which we are speaking, 
it was as eloquently, though rudely propagated ; 
and had the post and the post-roads then existed, 
would probably have made, with the same con- 
sequences, the tour of the world*. 

The severities of the governments of Europe 
bent these agitators to lte ground ; but the spirit 
was unsubdued; it fermented in silence and 
obscurity, and gradually prepared the mind for 
the religious iQnovd.tions which afterwards took 
place. These, the doctrine of equality often 
accompanied; it is particularly discernible in 
Calvin and his primitive disciples. This, the elo-^ 

^ A curious account of the Jacquerie^ may be found in 
M. Naud^t's ** Conjuration d'Etienne Marvel centre TAutorite 
" Royale, 8vo. 1815." — The Remniscent asked the celebrated 
Mallet du Pan, what was the principal cause of the Fl-ench 
revolution ?— « It had," answered Mallet, " 100,000 causes ; 
" the post and th^ post roads may be counted for 99,999.'* It 
is much to be wished that we had a selection from this gentle- 
man*s political writings : The Reminiscent suspects that no 
one has written on the subject of the French rievolntion quite ad 
well. His predicdons, always melahcBdly, but al^leajrs verified 
by the event, procured for him tfiie honourable ^pelhitioh of 
the French Cassandra. 
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qaence of Bofisuet*, and shrewdness of Bayle f, 
dbly charged upon them. The principle was 
adopted in a lindted or unlimited extent, by the 
French philosi^hers, and its ultimate results 
appeared in the revolution. 

Such is the subject which we presume to sug- 
gest ; it must be admitted to be singularly im- 
portant and interesting ; a proper execution of 
it will require great previous knowledge, long 
application, extensive research, and probably, 
some foreign travel. — But, 

^* Est quadam prodire tcnus, si mm datwr uUraC 

Horace. . 

while we wait for the execution of this work, on 
the extensive plan we have suggested, it is much 
to be wished that some gentleman, properly qua^ 
lified, would favour us with an outline of it : one 
of our literary journals would be a very proper 
place for its insertion J. 

The late abb6 Barruel, in his curious " Mi- 
" moires pour servir a rHistoire duJacobinismej' 
professes to trace the German Illumines, of 
whom the public have heard so much through the 

* In his six '' A vertissement aux Protestans.*' 

t In his " Avis aux R^fugi^s." 

X On this subject, Bossuet's ''Variations/' 1. 11.14, and 
Father Person's " Three Conversions of England," part iii. c.3, 
on one side, and Basnage's '' Histoire des Eglises R^fonn^es,** 
and the '< History of the Anabaptists or Memnonites,*' in 
Dr. Maclaine's translation of ** Mosheim's Ecclesiastical 
History/' vol. iv. p. 1 29, on the other,«-may be nsefuUy Gon^^ 
suited. 
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Free-masonSy Albigenses, and Knights-templars> 
to the Manicheans. The templar extraction of 
the Free-masons had been previously asserted 
by several German writers, but it seems to be 
completely disproved by the researches of the 
professors Moldenhawer and Miinter*. The 
abb^ Barrdel overdid the work, by supposing 
the foreign Masons and Illumines to be the 
authors and principal factors of the French revo- 
lution. They co-operated in it; but, if there 
never had been a mason or an illuming, the 
French revolution would have equally taken 
place. So long ago as during Cromwell's usur- 
pation, Harrington^ in his Oceana^ noticed the 
germ of it in France : The " Commentaire du 
" Chevalier Folard sur Polybe,'' published in 
1727, contains the following prediction: — "A 
•* conspiracy is actually forming in Europe, by 
^ means at once so subtile and so effectual, that 
** I grieve for not having come tiiirty years later 
" into the world. It must be confessed that the 
** sovereigns of Europe wear very bad spectacles. 
The proofs of it amount to mathematical de- 
monstration, if such proofs ever were of a 
conspiracy." f — If ** tiiere were not anotiier 






 See Monthly Review, vol. xxv. p. 303. 501 ; voL xxvii. 
p. 509. 

t The letter of Cardinal Julian to Pope Eugenius, copied 
by Bo0so6t, in almost the first pi^e of his Variations, is a 
remarkable monument of foresight. '' The minds of men/' 
says the cardinal, '' are big with the expectation of what 
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^' and a better wefM,^ the RettmuBcent woidd 
fieel and acknowledge a regret similar to this ot 
die French commentator. 



^ measores will be taken, and are ripe for sowfihing tra- 
^ gkaL I aee the axe it at the root; the tree begins to 
** bend ; and instead of proppingit, whilst we may, we baatsa 
^iufall.'' A clear prediction of the Refonaatioo. 
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XXXII. 

 

THE HISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF THE EKOLISH, 
IRISH, AND SCOTTISH CATHOLICS. 

THE Reminiseent has now reached his^JSif^- 
torical Memoirs of the Er^lisk^ Irish j and Scottish 
CathoticSf — his last literary labour. 

^During a period of forty-tihiree years, he has 
taken an acdv e part in the concerns of the Eng- 
lish catholics, particularly in Iheiir attempts .to 
obtain the repeal of the penal laws remaimng 
in force a^nst irtiem, in consequence of their 
religious principles. It necessarily became his 
duty to obtain the best knowledge, wilhin his 
power, of the external and internal occurrence 
in which the English catholics have been parti^ 
cularly interested, since the era of the refor-^ 
mation. 

Mr. Dodd^s Church History of England con- 
tains all, or at least almost all the information, 
which we possess upon these subjects. It is 
executed with ability and industry : — ^the labour 
of procuring the materials, which he used in tiie 
composition of it, must have been great, and 
fhe expenoe attending it, considerable : this, it 
is said, was defrayed, in a great measure, by 
Mr. Constable, of B^rton-Constable, in Yorkshire, 
and Mr. Sheldon^ of Beoley, in Warwickshire. 

The difficulty of making the collections ne- 
cessary for the execution of his work must kaTe 
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been so great, that it has ever been a matter of 
surprise to the Reminiscent how Mr. Dodd sur- 
mounted it. The present scarcity of books, 
throwing any light on the history of the catholics 
anterior to Ac time, when his " Church Btstory'' 
appeared, is not to be conceived by those, who 
have not been engaged in a similar pursuit. . It 
is principally owing to two circumstances, — ^the 
destruction of catholic books and documents, 
by the pursuivants, during the reigns of the two 
C!harleses, and the usurpation ; and th^ de- 
struction of them by the catholics themselves, 
from the dread of the heavy penalties to which 
the law subjected them, if any cadiolic docu^ 
ments should be found in their custody. The 
best collection of such materials is at Burton- 
Constable : the Reminiscent has heard of others, 
but has not been able to ascertain dieir extent or 
value. 

The Reminiscent must also remark, that, if 
the extent and accuracy, of the information con- 
tained in Dodd's History be sometimes very 
great, the deficiency of it, when most desirable, 
and most to be expected, is sometimes sur- 
prising. Few events in the history of the Eng- 
lish catholics are more important than the in« 
trigues of what may be termed the Spanish fac- 
tion, at the court of Madrid, — the six questions 
proposed to die priests, who suffered in the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James I, — the protestation pro- 
posed to be tendered to government by the 
English catholics during the usurpation, — and 



their attempts for relief at the restoration of 
Charles II. On each of these topics, the infor- 
mation furnished by Mr. Dodd is extremely 
scan^. The Reminiscent has endeavoured, to 
supply the deficiency, but, on every head, had 
too great reason to complain of a scarcity of 
materials. It cannot be supposed that in Dodd's 
time this existed, in the same degree. 

Mr, Dodd has been accused of partiality to 
fhe secular, and of prejudice agaiiist the regular 
clergy: the Reminiscent inclines^ to think that 
there is not much foundation ibr this charge. 
If it be really founded, it i» evettttble ia some 
measure, as the regulars geamStff^itl^^ their 
historical treasures from him, while the seculars 
communicated theirs to him without reserve. 
Thus, his history would naturally exhibit more 
of the secular than the regular feeling, on the 
points, upon which there had been differences 
between them ; and his language would natu- 
rally be that of his materials. Still, all miist 
acknowledge, that he shows the fierce polemic 
less than most of his contemporaries. We beg 
leave however to observe, that we confine these 
observations to his ^* History :" too much asperity 
is discernible in his other publications; 

The greatest defect of his work is, its want of 
order. By classifying the subjects of his history 
tinder various distinct heads, he has destroyed 
its unity. To obtain a full knowledge of any 
one transaction of importance which it details, 
it is necessary to track the different circumstances, 
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which entered iBto it, dirough a gf^A 
h&t of distinct heads: these often, lie 
distance firoln eadi other, and the iaSoi 
sought lor is sometivies to be found aaiy in 
pk^s, where it might be least e^cpected. Thm 
defect might haye been snpplied bgr a ^ 
index ; but the mdex to the worh iA r^mathaU j 
scanty* 

The object of the Remimscent, in ecfUpMing 
and publishing the work €i which h^ ia now 
speakings and which has be^i the ei^)loyHMnt 
of most of his literary, — he mity say, mort cf his 
unprofessional hours, has been to put oirtliiolleiir 
and protestants, into good humour witb cme 
another, and catholics into good humour amoag 
th^iselves. He wfll not say that he has ^' no* 
" thing extenuated," but he will modt ccmfidently 
assert, that he has ^' set down naught in malice*" 
In writing upon subjects, where great differ- 
ences of opinion, and warm discussions have 
taken place, it is difficult to express one's s^ in 
a manner, that will satisfy both parties : all that 
can be done, is to abstain from ungaitlo lan- 
guage, and to adhere as much as possible, t0 
simple narrative. The Reminiscent trusts that 
he has observed this rule; he hopes a single 
harsh word, or harsh reflection, is not to be 
found in any of his writings. — " Noli contendere 
" verbis queruhsiSy'' is the advice of the audbor 
of the " imitation of Christ," and as much re- 
commended by true philosophy and prudcw^ee, 
as by true momlity and religion. 
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He nialiies tbat all, who £pel ittclmed to aic^uie 
hm of partiality, would, before, they pronouncQ 
a senteace of coodenmaticHif reflect a littlo^ 
whether, in the very instance, in which they ar^ 
disposed to oond^ipo him, their adversme^ 
would not .equally fee} that he did not go all 
(h^r Icoaigibs, and therefore impute to him equal 
partiality. 

The firat edition of '' The Memoirs " hid a 
rapid sale : a second immediately followed. It 
was suggested to the Reminiscent that it would 
add considerably to their value, and throw con^ 
sideraUe light on many parts of them, if a pre- 
liminary account were inserted in them, of the 
principal occurrences in the history of tlie Eng- 
lish church before llie reformation, — if they 
contained a fuller account . of the events in 
the history of the English catholics after that 
era; — and if the most remarkable revolutions 
in the histories of the established church, and 
the . dissenting and evangelical congregations, 
were succinctly noticed. With this view, two 
additional volumes were prepared, and have 
been indulgently received. 

The Reminiscent has very recently presented 

a third edition of the whole work to the public. 

No person has more sincerely courted, or more 

readily acquiesced in criticism, than he has done: 

he knows of (me quarter only fircHn which it has 

not been accepted and universally submitted to, 

ei&er by altering the passage in the manner 

suggested, or expungmg it altogether. 

The Reminiscent avails himself of this oppor- 

Z4 
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tonitjr to state, diat he undestands it to be most 
ccmfidently asserted; that Dr. Poynter, the vicar- 
apostolic of the Lcmdon district, did not only 
not approve, bat did explicitly disapprove iht 
oath finally inserted in Mr. Plnidcett's bill* 

This assertion is most nnfoanded : The bill 
passed in die Commmis on die 2nd day of April 
1821 ; on the foUowii^ day, the 3*d of the 
sanft month, Dr. Poynter, dT his own Bccwd^ 
addressed a letter to the noblemen and gentle* 
men of the roman-cathotic board, and signified 
most explicitly, his approbation of the oath, and 
his opinion diat diey might conscientionsly 
take it. 

• 

Mentioning this stage of die business, the Re- 
miniscent begs leave to express his high sense of 

THE GRATITUDE, DUE FROM THE GENERAL 
BODY OF THE ROMAN-CATHOJLICS OF THESE 

REALMS, TO THE LEGISLATURE, for die long, be- 
nign, and repeated discussions, which their appli- 
cations for relief have received from parliament*. 
When a strong prejudice againstany description 
of persons is deeply rooted in the general body 
of a people, and both their understandings and 
their feelings are inveterately convinced of its 
justice, the eradication of it requires length of 
time : no powers of reason or eloquence can re- 
move it on a sudden, or even without incessant 
repetition of effort This is particularly die case 
in all questions of a complicated nature, upon 

* The conduct of EarJ Grey, Lord Holland, and Lord Greii- 
villc, to the British catholics in 1807, was most nohle. 
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which the feelings and passions of men, have beett 
long and vidlendy agitated, and both religious and 

political parties have been deeply engaged. 

Now, — never has a prejudice been more vio-^ 
lent or more general, than that, which was en-^ 
tertained by the bulk of the nation against their 
roman-catholic brethren. It was at its height at 
the end of the reign of Charles the second. Fr<Ni]t 
the period of the revolution, it seemed to suIk 
side ; but it was not till the reign of his late 
majesty, that the catholics began to have a fair 
hearing* Their first appeal to the legislature 
was in 1778; frcnn this time, till the present^ 
their cause has been repeatedly brought before 
each house of parliament, and has received the 
fullest and fairest discussion. The Reminiscent 
has attended almost every debate in the English 
or the united parliament, in which the questiob 
has been discussed: he does not hesitate to 
pronounce, that imagination cannot conceive 
moire ability, more candour, or more kindness, 
than have been displayed in these debates* 
They have left, so far as discussion was desir- 
able, nothing for the catholics to desire ; and 
so far as 'respects the removal Qi ancient prejur 
dicCy litde of it, comparatively speaking, to be 
removed. But, to remove even this little, a 
strong effort is necessary. It is a prejudice in* 
4»t]lled by the nurse and the nur£(ery-maid ; and, 
who is ignorant of the almost supernatural force 
of prejudicei^so instilled ? Reason and ridicule 
are long applied in vain : even after they <K)Qr 
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ipnr, tibe piejiidice triuiBfilMiy ind tte ftocfacrm 
k mmres j the glnwt andtfaegobUii, ire still bdieved 
and feared. Tbis remnant of antient prepidicei 
18 abnost the oidy adTersaiy, Ihat ia yet nnsob- 
dued, and even this begins to jriekl. 

Here, the Raniniscent begs leave to avail 
hkaself of the opportunity, which the subject of 
die present page affords him, of paying the tribute 
ef gratitude, which is due from him, and every 
o&ef British roman«<;atholic, to &e mem«y of 
die late Marquis of Londonderry, the aUe 
and warm advocate, during a long series of 
years, of dieir emancipation. His conduct, in 
the management of the general concerns of the 
nation, is foreign to the subject of these pages ; 
but it is highly pleasing to the Reminiscrent, 
to recollect that all, who negotiated the con- 
cerns of the catholics with his lordship, among 
whom the Reminiscent may be numbered, uni- 
formly experienced, in their intercourise with 
him on this subject, all the facility of access, 
urbanity of manners, and real habits of business, 
which so eminently distinguished him, and which, 
even his adversaries did not deny him. 

Whether a Promise of Emancipation was 
made to the catholics at the time of the Irish union, 
is a matter of controversy : but the Reminiscent 
begs leave to say, that it is only a dispute of words. 
Those, who contend for the existence of the 
promise, may concede that a formal, specific pro- 
mise of it was not given ; but it must be coa- 
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c^ed to tbeflPTi that the whole cathoUc pcq^uktmi 
of Ireland understood that it was ; and tbafttiie 
concurrence of the Irish catholics in iinevataomf*^ 
(and without their concurrence it coidd not have 
been ^ected),— -was obtained by holdmg otit 
to them th^ir complete emancipation^ in a raas- 
ner, which they themselves construed td be a 
promise. Now, — may we not confidentiy asic, 
'^whether,— when a solemn contract is in i^ita** 
tion> and one of the contracting parties petceiTes 
that the other enters into it, because he toider- 
stands that a specific boon is promised him bjr 
it, — both justice and honour do not imperative^ 
require, either that he should be undeceived, or 
that the contemplated boon should be deemed 
an essential iirticle of the contract ? To pemik 
a treaty to proceed, with a knowledge of sudl 
a misconception in one of the parties, and with k 
determinalxan to withhold the boon, an the ground 
of its not being eoi^Ucitly mentioned^ or er- 
plicitly promised, must be systematic dehision. 
In strictness, perhaps, it may not be termed a 
breach of promise, Imt every divine and human 
law must pronounce it a fraud, a violaticm cf 
honour, and a deceit*. 

That both Mr. Pitt and lord Londonderry^ 
wl^n they held out this expectation,-— «(to nse 
the softest expression, which the case admifs),— 

* Mr. Grattaa said to the Rcminiscoit, that " the Govern- 
ment had not deceived the roman-catholics, but pennitted 
them ^ deceive themsdves :** this maynot befiu'frcmAe 
truth. See Hist. MexB. vol. iv. c. 84. s. 4. 
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ifrere perfectly sincere, the Reminucent has no 
doubt The conscientious, and therefore re- 
spectable scruples of his late majesty, proved an 
vnexpected obstacle to its realization ; and Mr. 
Pitt went out of office. Whether this obstacle 
was the real motive of his retirement, or merely 
m pretence for withdrawing himself firom ad- 
ministration, until a peace with France should 
be concluded, has been questioned : he himself 
iJways assigned the former motive ; and some 
advocates of catholic emancipation have con- 
tended, that honour required of him not to return 
to office, till the royal consent to catiiolic eman- 
i^ipation should have been obtained. This would 
have been a magnificent proceeding : but would 
it have served the catholic cause ? Was it not 
jinore likely to serve it, that Mr. Pitt should 
return to power, and avail himself of all the 
means that his situation would then afford, to 
xemove the obstacle, and fulfil the expectation, 
which he must feel, he had raised, and which 
honour loudly called upon him to fulfil ? 

Both he and lord Londonderry appeared to 
consider the case in this light. With a view to 
facilitate their designs for catholic emancipation, 
the negotiations with the catholic prelates in 
Ireland, for a royal veto in the nomination of 
bishops were set on foot. The Reminiscent' s 
Historical Memoirs* of the English catholics 
contain a full account of this proceeding. The 
iiPttotiation appears to have been conducted on 

 Vol. iv, c. 86. 
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the part -of lord Londonderry,' in the moM 
honourable manner; no menace was used, no 
promise made : the prelates coolly, dispas- 
sionately, and for a considerable length of time, 
deliberated upon the veto; — they unanimotisly 
acceded to it ;— when, at the end of ten y ears, 
a strong prejudice was raised among the Irish 
catholics against it, the agent of the Irish pre^ 
lates, — himself a prelate, — folly and with gr^^ 
ability, defended it ; and, when the Irish prelates 
dlerwards retracted it, they did not assert any 
religious objection to it, but rested their objecr 
tion to it on the sole ground of inea^pediencif^ In 
the mean time, their acquiescence in it ha4 
gained many friends to the cause: — is it th^lre*? 
fore to be wondered that lord Londonderry, 
persisted in requiring it ? 

Had the subsequent clampur been foreseen, it 
ought not to have been suggested : as matter«^ 
now stand, the Reminiscent most sincerely 
wishes that it had not been thought of. But^ 
that the project of the veto originated in a sin* 
cere wish of Mr. Pitt and lord Londondeny,. to 
effect catholic emancipation, and in their beUef, 
that it would ftE^^ilitate the success of the measure ; 
and that, if it had been adopted, it would have 
proved no real grievance to the catholic bodys 
appears to the Reminiscent perfectly clear. Still, 
as many respectable persons object to it^ and 
it is generally displeasing to the catholic body^ 
both in England and in Ireland, the Reminiscent 



iiBOtT«ty wishes, lint it noty hea c e forfl i ht 
KbaaidkAied ahogietiier. 

Ill til ike feceot attempts for ^alholie emm- 
ciptttion, lord Lmtdonderry shew^ himseif a 
mA fifend %o liietr coose. It was impossible to 
ootiTerse witb him tipon the subject, or to see 
die interest which he took in the various debates 
ij^Km it, without beiiog convinced that his lord- 
Mp laA ^ most cordial wishes for its succ^s, 
isiid that he thought it a measure which would 
materially serve the real interests <^ the ^mpice, 
ttad do honour to his name. On the WedneftAay 
before he died, he had a long conversation upon 
esAolic concerns, with Dr. Poynter, the rotnto- 
ca&olic vicar apostolic for the London dis^ct, 
and expressed sentiments ttrvmrds 1^ eathoKc 
body, of consummate wisdom alid liberality.—* 
fo one word, Ihe Ynafquis of Londonderry com- 
ported hunself on die late agitations of the 
ci^olic question, vrith kindness, frankness, and 
honour, Kke a genlieman, a statesmsm, and ft 
telle lover of Ms country. Among his numerous 
politic^ adversaries, there was not one Who 
did not amp^ justice to this part of his conduM ; 
end liie cal^ics feel that his death has deprived 
them of a wise, a powerM, a warm, and an active 
friend. 

From his racoessor, the Rioht Honourable 
Gaohoe Caknikg, what is there just and rea* 
lo&ibli^ wrbick the c&tholics may not expect? 
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He understands theii' case^ hm i^leadid lalents, 
has enlarged views; loves lM»M>iirable fua^ 
and possesses one of the kindest mincb the 
Reminiscent ever knew. Should he atchieve 
cadiolic emancipation, and thus tionciliate the 
jarring interests of the empire, his name will 
sound throughout all Europe, and the reign of 
his royal master will form an era, that miUions 
in the presait and millicms in future ages wffl 
bless. 

Ixx^dng at what the Reminiscent thinks the 
merit of his cause, he is surprised that its triun^f^ 
has been so long delayed : Looking at the difli^ 
culties which seemed to overwhelm it, when it 
first engaged his attention, he admires its gra- 
dual but steady progress ; he now flatters him- 
self that the alternation of hope and disappaint- 
ment, in which he has existed during almost half 
a century, will cease ; and that the third genera- 
tion of the Stourtons, the Petres, the Cliffords^ 
and the Throckmortons, will witn^» Haat ulli- 
mate success of the councils and toils of their 
grandsires, and their humble but inde&tigable. 
adjutant. 

With these hopes, he consigned the BKstorical 
Memoirs to the press. 
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After the whole impression of them, except 
4he appendix to the last volume, was prinlsed, 

aeveirfeLl itnnortB^nt domimiititfl caine into his 



tne appenciix to tote last volume, was prmsea, 
^everkl important documents came into his 
hands. 
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1. H^ wu fitvomred with tiie inq^ecticm <^die 
mnj^ coUectioiis of jmnted books and mana* 
scripts at Hdkhanij the magnificent seat of Afr. 
Coke: — Aey were made by the late earl of 
Leicester, tiie maternal uncle of Mr. Cd^e's 
&ther. — As a catali^ue of the manuscript col- 
lection is preparing for publication, under Ae 
direction of Mr. Roscoe, the Reminiscent will 
not now notice it, except by stating generalfy, 
that all men of learning, particularly biblical 
scholars, and those who are engaged in the study 
of the history or antiquities of this country^ will 
find it extremely interesting cm account bodi 
of die number and the value of the articles 
which it contains. &c siti ketantur laresy-^ihe 
literary lares Bie never so well pleased, as what 
they preside over a literary collection so exten- 
sive, made with so much skill, and communicated 
with so much liberality. 

In the printed collection, the writer found 
many works, which he wished he had seen be- 
fore he sent the Memoirs to the press. The 
manuscript collection contains several articles of 
great importance to the history of the period 
which is the subject of them. Four of these 
he win specify: — 1. An immense collection 
of Reports made to the See of Ramey by her 
nuncios and other agents in different parts of 
Europe ; several of these relate, directly or 
indirectly, to the concerns of the British domi- 
nions :— ^, Among these is the Report of Signor 
Oregaria Pamanh mentioned in the Historical 
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Memoirs'*; it places flie authenticity of tHat 
document beyond controversy :— 3. An histo- 
rical collection^ " De Hceresis Anglicarue in-- 
" trusione et progressu^ et de bello CatkoUco^ ad 
^^ annum 1641, in Hibernid ccepto^ erindeqw 
*^ per aliquos annos gesto commentariuSy' in 
7000 pages in folio. It was compiled by an 
Irish roma;n-catholic priest, from the papers of 
the nuncio Rinuccini, and, like Rushworth*s 
** Historical Collections," consists of state papers 
and documents, introduced or connected by 
succinct narratives. It is mentioned by Carte ; 
he praises the compiler for his impartiality : 
— 4. Rinticcini's awn Report of his Nunciature. 
This is written in the Latin language, and Mr- 
Coke has obligingly permitted an English trans- 
lation of it to be made for the Reminiscent. It 
is of extreme value to this important part of the 
Irish history. 

Holkham abounds in paintings and sculpture 
by the most celebrated masters. How little 
arc these generally known! This confirms Mr. 
Gibbon's remark, that, if her excellent monu- 
ments of art were, as is the case in most foreign 
countries, brought into her capital, England 
would be astonished at her own treasures. 

2. Subsequently also to the impression of the 
Historical Memoirs, the Reminiscent obtained 
from Denmarksome important information relating 

* Vol. ii. p. 331. 
A A 
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to the unfortunate Mary of Scotland and Earl 
Bathwellj her third husband. 

S. He has also obtained some important docu- 
ments respecting the History of Ireland during 
the last half century : they will enable him, if 
he should feel so disposed, to present to the 
public, a succinct history of a confederacy which 
now engages their attention, — the Orange Asso- 
ciation. 

4. A transalpine traveller has also procured 
for him several valuable papers respecting certain 
recent Negociations at Rome, in which both the 
catholic clergy and the catholic laity of Great 
Britain are much interested. 

From these subsequent acquisitions, the Remi- 
niscent is willing to believe that he could frame 
a volume both interesting and usefiil : but whether 
he will attempt it, what form it will receive, and 
at what time it will be presented to the public, is 
now uncertain. 

Whatever this additional volume may be, it 
will not be a necessary appendage to the Histo- 
rical Memoirs, or be essentially connected with 
"them. Such, therefore, as " tlie Historical Me- 
^* moirs " now are, they have received their 
writer's last care ; in this state they now finally 
stand before the public, and wait their sentence. 
With Dr. Johnson * the Reminiscent can say, 

* In the admirable conclusion (^ his pre&ce to his Dic- 
tionary. 
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*^l3ia1; be Iras live^ imtil, most of those, whom 
** he could have wished to please, have sunk into 
** oblivion;" but, with Dr. Johnson he cannot say, 
'^^ that he dismisses his work with frigid tran- 
" quiUity:, insensible alike of fear and hope ;" he 
B:cknowledges his hope that his pages will be 
-approved by the good, the informed, and the 
candid : be owns that their censure wfll afflict 
him,^and that tl^ir "approbation will be a source 
' to him of high and abundant gratification* 
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NOTE I. referred to in page 214. 

EXTRACT from Letters, with which Doctor Parr hat 
honoured the Reminiscent: — On the high polish of 
VirgiFs diction — the Character, of Archbishop Crdn^ 
mer — and Polemic^ Moderation in religious Dilutes. , 
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" AS to your own book,., I read the. two first vo- 
" lumes attentively. I was very much instructed by 
^^ them : I was, in general, pleased with their spirit ; 
" but, upon one point,. you have dropped from your 
^Mignified eminence of liberality. You' have beea 
pointedly acrimonious, and, in my judgment, have 
been glaringly unjust to the memory of Cranmeh. 
It was impossible for me not to contrast your elaborate 
** and most peremptory strictures upon him, with the 
" conciseness, which you preserved, when you spoke 
" of two well-known rbman-catholics, who were his 
" contemporaries **. I do not mean to say that Cranmer 
'' was faultless, or quite consistent. I have not seen 
** the htiman being, who, under similar circumstances^ 
would not sometimes, have ikiledl. I do not lay 
much stress upon self-preservation, when Cranmer 
'* was in danger of his life from a capricious tyrant. 
'' Cranmer ought to have cared Httle about life 
and death : but in yielding to the tyrant, he was 
enabled to carry on that scheme of reformation^ 
*' which perhaps you regret, and in which I triumph. — 

* Gardiner and Bonner; — the Reminiscent believes that the fii-st. 

was higlily Uameable, die second perfectly detestable, if one-halC 

exported of tbemJbe true. 
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'^ I IflUeTy tiinied to lingard\ and^ upon tbe wboTe, I 
** am much less dissatisfied with him than with yonr- 
^ sdf, so far as Cranmer is concerned f and I quite 
'' agree widi lingaid, that, after Wolsey had lost his 
** ascendancy over the mind of Harry, his passions 
** were more violent, and his crimes were more out* 
^rageous. Mr.Botkr, Ireadwitfidistmsithemataal 
*' reproadies of romamsts and protestant^ as they aie 
^ cafled ; and yon may be assured that, in conTersing 
^ with Eogfish divines, I often rerist their attacks 
^ upon the chufdi of Some ; even in ev^itsy which 
^liave long ago passed avray.^— There ifr much to be 
^ forgiven in all parties And how could it be other- 
wise in such a slate of things?'' 
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'^'tiianLyou for sending me the proposed traks- 
** PosiTiOK iif YiRGiL*; andlamyetmoreccmvinced 
^ of its propriety. It continues the invocations, which 
'^ are now strangely interrupted; and it is followed, asi" 
^ it ought to be, by the preceptive. Youare very right in 
^ supposing that Virgii carried the Roman language to 
** its fullest extent ; and that, by going, a httle farther^ 
'' he might have gone too far. That language would 
'' not have supplied him with sufficient variety for 
'' epic composition, if be had confined himself to the 
'' poetical language formed by his predecessors. Upon 
^' this point, we can judge very well by the fragments 
** of Efmitis, and by the hercncs of Catullus ; and yet 
*' more, by the ornamental parts of Lucretius. Doubt- 
** less, there are passages, which even the contempois- 
** ries of Virgil must have found somewhat dissimUar to^ 
" vernacular idiom. The only resource Virgil had waa 
** in Grecism. But here, we must distinguish : he, in 

* Stt ante^ p. 313;— Two transpositiont are there sug^sted bj 
the Reminiscent. Dr. Parr't observation in this place refers to the 
JirUi^ln a subsequent letter, he disapproves th€ mamd. 
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'^ iiior# than a thousand places, takes his matter from 
'^ Greek poets of various aged; and more especially 
'' from the Homeric poems. He had before him, the 
^* poets of the Alexandrian school, and I have bad 
<< occasion to observe to scholars, that, in the struc- 
'^ ture and cadence of his "verse, he resembles the 
'^ writers of Alexandria^ even more than the older 
'^ writers of the Odyssey and Iliad. — ^True. But pray 
'^ observe^ that,, while he imitates the thoughts and 
^^ almost words of Greek poets, he does not adopt 
** any Greek idioms : He employs those idioms when, 
*^ according to his own taste, ]^ could employ them 
^' well ; and I am quite certain that, when the ^neid 
'^ came out, it was considered by his contempora* 
'^ ries as a learned poem;, and that, according to 
^f their different tastes, the novelty of his Grecising 
^' phraseolgy pleased or displeased. Moreover, he 
'^ indulged largely in the hiatus, as did the Greeks.^ 
" The peculiarities, to which I advert, appeal^ to 
^ him, and appear to me, beauties. Now and theus 
^' they put a learner upon the stret^^h. But, die last 
** impression h always favourable. He has one pecu- 
'' liar and transcendental excellence. In many of hia 
'' lines, and some even of his shorter sentences^ the 
words are plain and familiar ; and yet, by the power 
of synthesis, they are graceful to the imagination 
*' and harmonious to ihe ear*. With this property of 
" the poems, I should connect another of^high merit 
** You vdll find it in his transitions from elaborate and 
'' grand language to 9, more familiar tone. Luckily 
'' for us, we can compare Virgil with Lucan, Statius^- 
'* Valerius Flaccus, SiKus Italicus, and Claudian. Every 
" one of them, more or less, imitates Virgil : But 
** tiiey seldom or never imitate him, when he stretches- 
** his phraseology beyond the common and well-knowa 

* Do«s not Milton often do the same ? 
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'< ^Krocture of the Latin tODgae. Siiias Italiculft fofmed 
** his uery sentences and his rhythm on the model of 
** Viigil; hot, even in Siliu8ltalicus,wemeet not with 
'' the qoalitiesy which I am now considering. — ^You are 
'' r^t in sapposing^-tfaat Uotnict does not abound with 
** tfiose seeming deviations from Latinity, or the soaring 
<* above it, which I ascribe to VirgiL I have stn^Ued 
^ the Ai|k and XmJ^w%q of Horace attentively^ and I am 
'^ charmed with them. Bat you must iK>t forget that 
" even Horace now and then, deliberately and in con- 
** formity to the licentiousness of lyric poetry, had 
'^ recourse to Grecism. I give you two instances, 

......... desiae mollium 

Tandem querelanim. 

•'Again, 

'< Unor inncd Jovb esse nesds.*' 

'^ Assuredly,. Horace felt that his own language was 
** ftur,fiir,. far inferior to the Greek, in the boldness 
^ and variety of lyric diction; and under that impre»* 
'* sion he wrote his ode about Pindar, as a writer who 
** could not be equalled, and talks of the fwva V0rba 
'< rolling in dythirambics, and the numeri lege solutiJ* 

*^ Let us turn to other and weightier matters. The 
" lines in Juvenal are most impressive"^. But no 
" reader of history; no observer of human events ^ no 

* Tb^ Reminiscent had respectfully asked Doctor Parr whether 
the noble picture presented by Juvenal, of ulishaken consttocy 
under the severest tnals^ in the celebrlrted verses, 

Ambiguae si quando vocabere testis, 

Incertaeque rei, — Phalaris licet imperet, ut sis 
Falsus, et admoto dictet perjuria ^uro ; — 
Summum crede nefas animam praeferre pudori, 
Et propter vitam, vivendi perdcre causas. 

Juvenal. 
could be justly applied to Cranmer? 
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'^ searcher into the anecdotes of coutts will venture 
*^ to deny that they are applicable to men of all ages, 
^' to ministers, and generals, and kings and ecclesi- 
^ astics.--^Do me the justice to remember that I an- 
*^ ticipated your remark about Cranmer, and stated 
'^ explicitly, that, amidst his arduous duties, life and 
^' death were considerations quite unworthy, and at 
'^ the same time, I contended, that in many of his 
*^ compliances, he was guided by another sense of 
>^ duty in promoting the great cause of the Reforma- 
'' tion. Mr, Butler, it is quite impossible for you or 
V myself to suppose, that, with such a monarch as 
** Henry VIII., and in such a disturbed condition of 
'' things,^ civil and ecclesiastical, human wisdom and 
** human virtue could in all cases have enabled any 
^* human being to preserve his innocence''^. I adopted 
'^ Mr. Lingard'sjust observation upon the advantage, 
** which arose from the salubrious influence of Cardinal 
." Wolsey over the mind of Henry. But do- you think 
'* it possible that Wolsey did not now and then gain^ 
or preserve his ascendancy, by a compliance which, 
pro hac vice, no good man ^ould a]|^rove?t If 
I* were to take down my books^ I could set in array 
a host of nuncios, legates, prelates and doctors, who> 
in obedience to the pope, and with a view either to 
their own personal advantage, or the interests of 
'^ the church of Rome, committed faults and crimes j:. 
''He, that knoweth the deceitfulness of the heart, 
'' will treasure up in his memory, and femiliarize to 

« 

* Did not sir Thomas Mora preserve his iDnocence? 

t The Reminiscent tliinks Cardinal Wolsej very. blameaUe, and 
even criminal, in several of his actions, but not always so blameable, 
or so criminal, as some have represented him. 

{ This, the Reminiscent has admitted in many parts of his works, 
particularly in his HUtoriad Memoirs of the English, Irish and 
Scotti^ CathoUcs, 
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** Us contcience the* language of JuvenaL We all (X 
'< us need such aids. But there is abundant room for 
« impartiality, for candour, for large and correct views 
'' of agents, and the circumstances under which they 
'' act» before we pronounce a sentence of unqualified 
<' condemnation upon our fellow creatures* Your 
** censures upon Cranmer were the result of delibera* 
'^ tion. They are accompanied by the strongest marks 
^' of effort. They are expressed ia language most 
'< aculeate and energetic They ace not without the 
'^ aid of four italics. They are reinforced by some 
<< concessions which follow them at no gpre«t distance'. 
*' Above all, dear sir, they lead, or as I skovdd say, 
'< compel an atteativt reader to contrast your kngth- 
<< ened and pointed charges against Cranmer, with the 
** studied conciseness of your statements about 6ar- 
*' diner and Bonner*.*' 

^ The finest specimen I know of moderation and 

'' CHRISTIAN CHARITY IN POLEMICAL WRITERS is 

** in the preface of Montagu, bishop of Norwich, to 
^^ his Apparatus ad Origines Ecclesiasticas, Read it, 
«' say I, to protestants and romanists. It is the 75th 
** paragraph. 1 do not take up my opinions from 
<* modem pamphleteers. I have teamed my lesson in 
^ the schools of Bishop Andrews, Bishop Moreion, 
** Bishop Jeremy Taylor, Dr. Barrow, Bishop Montagu, 
^^ and Isaac Cauiubo»f in his answer to Baronms; and 



* If a new edition of the Historical Memoirs should be called for, 
the Reminiscent will reconsider, with all the attention dae to what- 
ever falls from Dr. Parr, what is said in them of the unfbrtonate 
and wickedly-treated prelate. In the mean dme, he wishes both 
the descendants of the prelate, and the members of the church, of 
which that prelate was a distinguished founder, to be in possession 
of Pr. Parr's spirited, el€|;ant, and amiable extenuation of what may 
be thought the vulnerable part of the prelate's charactw. 
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** I shdl miiLe % conee^on, which yoa will stafe'-at 
^ ftom a verbal critic, whea I prefer Montague to 
^ GasanboQ. Let me not forget- fAe amwer ef arch- 
^* bishop Laud to Fisher : Laud inresligaleey—Laud 
•* reasons, — Laud distinguishes, — Laud reviles not, 
^ and surely you and I must sympathize in^ holy in- 
^ dignation when we read, that, during the infkmons 
*^ trial of Laud, his candour to an adversary was one 
'* topic of accusation against him, — Our- friend Mr. 
^ Denman expresses a hope that you and I c^ effect 
'* between the two churches, what was in. vain at- 
'' tempted by archbishop Wake, and sc^me doctors of 
** the Sorbonne, and Denman hol^s u^ the venerable 
•* name of Bossuet. With a deep sense of reverence 
'' to the learning, talents and virtues of the English 
'^ and French prelates, I should consider them as men 
" the most unlikely to reconcile differences. Their 
" very sincerity and real and polemical talents, were, 
'^ in a peculiar degree, obstacles to any scheme in 
'^ which they were engaged- I trust in God, that my 
** heart is undefiled by vulgar ^ and virulent prejudices 
^* against the church of Rome. But let my wishes 
<^i)e what they may, I look upon the union of the 
'^ churches as morally impossible. Do not be angry 
'Vwith me. I read with unfeigned sorrow and un- 
*^ feigned assent, the acknowledgment of the pious 
** Jeremy Taylor, that the attempts of Orotius, Cas- 
** Sander and others, for what Jeremy, in his learned 
'' phraseology calls a synchretismtis, never will succeed. 
*^ — ^With what attention, and oh ! with what delight 
*^ have I read the Consultatio Cassandri, the Votum pro 
** Face Ecelesiasticd, and the noble work of Grotius, 
in his Bdvetiani Apologetici Discussio. I differed often 
in opinion, but I always harmonised in spirit with 
** the Frafatio of Cassander ad Cfisarem Carolum F. 
'' and the Confessio Fidei Augustana, Had I been a 
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^ biBhop, I should have quoted largely from die last- 
** mentioned book in the discussions about civil and 
*^ and ecclesiastical power. You wilLfind these writings 
** in the 4th volume of the woiks^of Grotius/' 

Assuredly the reader will be obliged to the Remi- 
niscent for presenting to him the preceding valuable 
lines. 
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NOTE II. referred to in page 252. 

The Inaugural Oration at Laying the First Stone of the 

London Institution. 



My Lord Mayor; 
My Lord Carrington, 
President of the London Institution ; 
And Gentlemen, 
EVERY person, who heard the eloquent and dignified \ c .^ 
address ((9/ the right honourable the lord mayor, on his . "" ^ t 
placing the first stone of tfie London Institution, must 
join me in regretting that, to his many other atten- 
tions to this institution, his lordship does not add 
that of addressing you, on your return from the inte- 
resting ceremony- This, the managers of the institu- 
tion have desired of me; and in obedience to their 
wishes, I now request your attention to a few words, 
which I shall offer to your consideration^ on the ad- 
vantages which science and commerce derive from each 
other. But I beg leave to premise what I shall say 
upon it, by a short account of the formation of the 
institution, and the views of those v^ith whom the 
design of it originated. 

I. 

About ten years ago, some gentlemen of high 
rank in commerce, and distinguished by their enlarged 
and cultivated understandings, projected the institu- 
tion, on whose account you have this day been con- 
vened. Considering the mercantile eminence of their 
country ; persuaded that, whatever increases the splen- 
dor, increases equally the strength and activity of 
commerce, and contemplating the example of almost 
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ererj other Eoropean nation, they thouglit it doe to 
the dignity and glory of the emfke, thnt her com- 
mercial metropolis should be graced by a literary mni 
MtieHiific imUiimiiom, on a liberal and extensive ^hi. 
They judged that soch an eatabliahment womU brmg 
science and commerce into contact, and that, by tkar 
approximation, each uxmld draw forth and in vigora te 
whatever there might be of latent energy or power » 
the other. 

Under this impression, they submitted their views 
to the consideration of their fellow citizens, and so- 
lictted die co-operation of their munificence. The 
design was muTersally approved ; and a enbscriptioa 
of about 70,000/. immediately raised, within the walb 
of Ae city of London and her commercial environs. 
The portion of land which has just been honoured 
with your presence, was purchased fix>m the corpora- 
tion of London, with a view of erecting upon it a 
biulding, suited to the purposes of the institution. 
I am authorised to add, that the gentlemen, who treated 
with the corporation for the purchase of it, speak, in 
high terms, of the liberality of their proceedings. 

Presuming on this liberality, and addressing myself 
to it, may I, an unauthorised individual, intimate an 
bumble wish— (but a wish generally entertained),— 
that some arrangement may be made with the cor- 
poration of the city of London, by which the Gresham 
lectures, shall be attached to the London Institution? 
and, in conformity to sir Thomas Gresham's wise and 
beneficial intentions, thus made really and actively 
conducive to the general diffusion of science and 
literature. This must be the wish of every one, to 
whom these are dear ; or who reverences the memory 
of the venerable founder of the lectures; or who' feds 
the respect always due to the adhes, which still speak, 
of the illustrious dead. 

% 
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II. 

That the union of science and commerce produces 
public and individual -miS^ happiness, and elevates, in 
the rank of nations, the countries that are blessed with 
thenif would, if it required proof, be better shown by 
history than argument. 

The spacious provinces, which now compose the 
Ottoman empire, were once the seat of science and 
commerce. Then, they were dignified by wisdom and 
valour ; and, for a long time, were the fairest portion 
of the christian world. Of their science and conmierce 
they were deprived by their invaders; and, in conse- 
quence of it,- sunk into a state of abject misery, which 
no tongue can adequately describe : — Large territories 
dispeopled, goodly cities made desolate, sumptuous 
buildings become ruins, glorious temples subverted 
or prostituted, true religion discountenanced and Op- 
pressed, all nobility extinguished, violence and rapine 
exulting over all, and leaving no security, except 
to abject minds and unlocked on poverty *. Such is 
the state of a country, which hath lost her commerce 
and science. Would you behold a country in the full 
possession of them? Contemplate your own: — the 
number and magnificence of her cities, the high state 
of her agriculture, the activity of her manufactories, 
the easy intercourse between all parts of the nation; 
her grand foundations, both for learning and charity, 
the graceful dignity and conciliating ease of high life, 
the countless decencies of the middle ranks, the cheer- 
ful industry of the lowest, the general veneration for 
the constitution, the general obedience to law, the 
general devotion to their country. — Such is England! 
If it be inquired by what means she hath attained this 

• Set Sir Georgt Sandys's Account of the Ottoman Empire. 
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^ I TateTy turned to lAt^ard; and^ upon the vthoie, I 
** am much less dissatisfied with him than with your- 
'^ self, so far as Cranmer is concerned ;. and I qui^ 
" agree with lingard, that, after Wolsey had lost his 
** ascendancy Over the mind of H'arry, bis passions- 
^ were more violent^ and his crimes were more out- 
rageous* Mr. Butler, I read witfi dislrust the mutual 
reproaches of romamsts and protestantj^ as they aie 
* caOed ; and you may be assured that, in conyersing 
"with EngBsb divines, I often resist thek attacks. 
^ upon the church of Rome ; even in eventSy which 
^liave long ago passed away.^ — ^There ia inueh to be 
^ forgiven in all partiea. And how could it be other* 
'* wise in such a state of things?'^ 

*^1 tiiank. you for sending me the proposed TRiiiis- 
^ PosiTioif iiv Virgil*; and I am yet more convinced 
^ of its propriety. It continues the invocations^ i/i^ich 
'^ are now strangely interrupted; and it is followed, aa^ 
•* it ought to be, by the preceptive. You are very right in 
^ suj^osing that Virgil carried the Roman language to 
** its fullest extent ; and that, by going, a little farther,^ 
'' he might have gone too far. That language would. 
^* not have supplied him with sufficient variety for 
'' epic composition, if be had confined himeelf to the 
'' poetical language formed by his predecessors. Upon 
'' this point, we can judge very well by the fragments 
'' of Eimius, and by the heroics of Catullm; asid yet 
*' more, by the ornamental parts of Lucretius. Doubt- 
** less, there are passages, which even the contemposa- 
'' ries of Virgil must have found somewhat dissimilar t^ 
" vernacular idiom. The only resource Virgil had waa 
'• in Greciam. But here, we must distinguish : he, in 

* See ante, p. 212; — ^Two transpositions are there suggested bj 
the Reminiscent. Dr. Parr's observation in this place refers to the 
firHi—lti a subsequent letter, he disapproves ihn second. 
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" mor« than a thousand places, takes his matter from 
'' Greek poets of various ages; and more especially 
'^ from the Homecic poems. He had before him, the 
** poets of the Alexandrian school, and I have bad 
^* occasion to observe to scholars, that, in the stnic- 
** ture and cadence of his Terse, he resembles the 
*^ writers of Alexandria^ even more than the older 
'^ writers of the Odyssey and Iliad. — ^True. But pray 
*^ observe^ that^ while he imitates the thoughts and 
^' almost words of Greek poets, he does not adopt 
" any Greek idioms : He employs those idioms when,, 
'' according to his own taste, )ie could employ them 
^' well ; and I am quite certain that, when die ^neid 
^' came out, it was considered by his contempora* 
^^ ries as a learned poem;, and that, according to 
^' their different tastes, the novelty of his Grecising. 
^' phraseolgy pleased or displeased. Moreover, he . 
** indulged largely in the hiatus, as did the Greeks. ^ 
** The peculiarities, to which I advert, appeared to 
^ him, and appear to ine, beauties. Now and then. 
'' they put a learner upon the stretch. But, die last 
** impression is always favourable. He has one pecu- 
'' liar and transcendental excellence. In many of his 
'' lines, and some even of his shorter sentences,^ the 
'' words are plain and familiar ; and yet, by the power 
'' of synthesis, they are graceful to the imagination 
'' and harmonious to the ear''^. With this property of 
<' the poems, I should connect another of'high merit. 
" You vnll find it in his transitions from elaborate and 
** grand language to 9^ more familiar tone. Luckily 
'* for us, we can compare Virgil with Ltican, Statiwy. 
'' Valerius Naceus, SUHus halicus, and Claudian. Every 
** one of them, more or less, imitates \^rgil : But 
** they seldom or never imitate him, when he stretches- 
his phraseology beyond the common and well-knowa 

* Dots not Milton often do the same } 
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^jtrocdue of the Latin tongue. Sibos Italicoift Ibfmed 
*^ hm weri sentences and his rhythm on the model of 
** VhgQ; bnty even in Siliusltalicnsy we meet not with 
«< die ^aUtieSy which I am now considering. — ^You are 
^ i^it in snppomngy^Bd Horace does not abound with 

** tfiose seeming deviations from Laftinity,or the soaring 
^ aboTeit, which I ascribe to VirgiL I have stn^Ued 
** die Ai|k and TmJ^w%q of Hcxaee attentively^ and I am 
«« charmed with them. Bot yon most not forgot that 
" even Horace now and then, dehboratdy and in con- 
** formity to the licentionsness of lyric poetry, had 
** vec^ourse to Grecism. I give yon two instances, 

..... desioe mglliiim 

Talidem qoerelaniin. 

^ Uxor inncd Jovb esse nesds." 

^ Assuredly,. Horace felt that his own language was 
** far, fiir,^ far inferior to the Greek, in the boldness 
^ and variety of lyric diction; and under that imprea* 
'* sion he wrote his ode about Pindar, as a writer who 
^ could not be equalled, and talks of the nova V0rba 
'* rolling in dythirambics, and the numeri lege soltUiJ* 



^^ Let us turn to other and weightier matters. The 
" lines in Juvenal are most impressive*. But no 
" reader of history; no observer of human evejdts^no 

* Tbje Reminiscent had respectfully asked Doctor Parr whether 
the noble picture presented by Juvenal, of unshaken constancy 
under the severest trials^ in the celebrttted verses, 

- - - - Ambiguae si quando vocabere testis, 
Incertsque rei, — Phalaris licet imperet, ut sis 
Falsus, et admoto dictet perjuria ^uro ; — 
Summum crede nefas animam praeferre pudori, 
£c propter vitam, vivendi perdcre causas. 

Juvenal. 
could be justly applied to Cranmer? 
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'' searcher into the anecdotes of courts will venture 
*< to deny that they are applicable to men of all ages, 
*' to ministers, and generals, and kings and ecclesi- 
^ astics.--^Do me the justice to remember that I an- 
^* ticipated your remark about Cranmer, and stated 
'^ explicitly, that, amidst his arduous duties, life and 
*' death were considerations quite unworthy, and at 
''the same time, I eontencled, that in many of his 
*^ compliances, he was guided by another sense of 
.''duty in promoting the great cause of the Reforma- 
*' tion. Mr, Builer, it is quite impossible for you or 
.'' myself to suppose, that, with such a monarch as 
<' Henry VIII., and in such a disturbed condition of 
" things,^ civil and ecclesiastical, human wisdom and 
human virtue could in all cases have enabled any 
human being to preserve his innocence''^. I adopted 
Mr. lingard's just observation upon the advantage, 
'* which arose from the salubrious influence of Cardinal 
." Wolsey over the mind of Henry. But do- you think 
" it possible that Wolsey did not now and then gain, 
" or preserve his ascendancy, by a compliance which, 
"jpro hue vice, no good man ^ould a)^rove?+ If 
^ I* were to take down my books^ I could set in array 
" a host of nuncios, legates, prelates and doctors, who, 
*' in obedience to the pope, and with a view either to 
'' their own personal advantage, or the interests of 
" the church of Rome, committed faults and crimes j:. 
''He, that knoweth the deceitfulness of the heart, 
" will treasure up in his memory, and femiliarize to 

« 

* Did not sir Thomas Mora pi«serve his iDriocence? 

t The Reminiscent tlunks Cardinal Wolsej very. blameaUe, and 
even criminal, in several of his actions, but not always so blameablef, 
or so criminal, as some have represented him. 

{ This, the Reminiscent has admitted in many parts of his wbrks, 
particularly in his Historical Memoirs of the EngUsh, Irish and 
Scottish Catholics. 
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^ his conscieiiGe thefauignage of JavenaL We all of 
^ us need such aids. Bot there is abundant rocwi for 
** impartiality, for candoiir, for large and correct views 
^ of agents, and the circumstances under which thej 
^ act» before we pronounce a sentence of unqualified 
<' condemnation upon our feUow creatures. Your 
'' censures upcm Cranmer wane the resuU of delibera* 
^ tion. They are accompanied by the strongest marks 
^ of effort. They are expressed in language most 
^ aculeate and energetic They ace not without the 
*^ aid of four italics. They are reinforced by some 
" c(Micessions which fic^ow th^n at no great distance. 
" Above all, dear sir, they lead, or as I showld say, 
'* compel an atteative reader to contrast your length- 
'* ened and pointed charges against Cranmer, with the 
'' studied conciseness of your statements about 6ar- 
<< diner aod Bonner/^/' 

^ The finest specimen I know of moderation and 

^* CHRISTIAN CUARITT IN POLEMICAL WRITERS is 

'< in the preface of Montagu, bishop of Norwich, to 
•* his Apparatus ad Origines Ecclesiasiicas. Read it, 
«' say I, to protestants and romanists. It is the f 5th 
** paragraph. 1 do not take up my opinions from 
<' modem pamphleteers. I have teamed my lesson in 
^ the schools of Bishop Andrews, Bishop Mereion, 
" Bishop Jtremy Taylor, Dr. Barra», Bishop Moniagu, 
*^ and Isaac CasdMbws^ in his answer to Baronms; and 

* 

* If a new edition of the Historical Memoirs should be called for, 
the Reminiscent will reconsider, with all the attention doe to what- 
ever falls from Dr. Parr, what is said in them of the unfortunate 
and wickedly-toreated prelate. In the mean time, he wishes both 
the descendants of the prelate, and the memben of the church, of 
which that prelate was a distinguished founder, to be in possession 
of Pr. Parr's spirited, elegant, and amiable extenuation of what may 
be thouglit the vulnerable part of the prelate's character. 
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** I shdl imiLe ii conce^ion, which yoa w3l stare^at 
^ from a verbal critie, whea I prefer Montague to 
^ GasanboD. Let me not forget* fAe answer of arch- 
" bishop Laud ta Fisher : Laud imnestigalesy-— Laud 
"reasons, — Laud distinguishes, — Laud reviles not^ 
^ and surely you cuid I must sympathize rn^ holy in- 
^ dignation when we read, that, during {be infkmosis 
** trial of Laud, his candour to an adversary was one 
" topic of accusation against him, — Our friend Mn 
** Denman expresses a hope that you and I can effect 
'* between the two churches, what was in- vain at- 
** tempted by archbishop Wake, and some doctors of 
*^ the Sorbonne, and Denman hol^s ujp the venerable 
** name of Bossuet. With a deep sense of reverence 
'^ to the learning, talents and virtues of the English 
'* and French prelates, I should consider them as men 
" the most unlikely to reconcile differences. Their 
" very sincerity and real and polemical talents, were, 
'^ in a peculiar degree, obstacles to any scheme in 
'' which they were engaged- I trust in God, that my 
'' heart is undefiled by vulgar, and virulent prejudices 
'* against the church of Rome. But let my wishes 
"%e what they may, I look upon the union of the 
'^ churches as morally impossible. Do not be angry 
'' with me. I read with unfeigned sorrow and un- 
'' feigned assent, the acknowledgment of the pious 
** Jeremy Taylor, that the attempts of Orotius, Cas- 
^* Sander and others, for what Jeremy, in his learned 
" phraseology calls a synchretismus, never will succeed. 
** — ^With what attention, and oh ! with what delight 
*^ have I read the Consultatio Cassandri, the Votum pro 
" Pace Ecelesiasticd, and the noble work of Grotius, 
** in his Bivetiani Apologetici Discussio, I differed often 
'^ in opinion, but I always harmonised in spirit with 
** the Prafatio of Cassander ad Ctesarem Carolum V. 
and the Confessio Fidei Augustana, Had I been a 
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^ bishop, I should have quoted largely from tbef last- 
'* mentioned book in the discussions about civil and 
^ and ecclesiastical power. You wilLfind these writings 
" in the 4th volume of the woiksof Grotins/' 

Assuredly the reader will be obliged to the Remi- 
niscent for presenting to him the preceding. yaluaUe 
lines. 
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NOTE 11. referred to in page 252. 

The Inaugural Oration at Laying the First Stone of the 

London Institution. 



My Lord Mayor; 
My Lord Carrington, 
President of the London Institution; 
And Gentlemen, 
EVERY person, who heard the eloquent and dignified 
address N^p) the right honourable the lord mayor, on his . 
placing the first stone of the London InstittUion, must 
join me in regretting that, to his many other atten- 
tions to this institution, his lordship does not add 
that of addressing you, on your return from the inte- 
resting ceremony^ This^ the managers of the institu- 
tion have desired of me; and in obedience to their 
wishes, I now request your attention to a few words, 
which I shall offer to your consideration, on the ad- 
vantages which science and commerce derive from each 
other. But I beg leave to premise what I shall say 
upon it, by a short account of the formation of the 
institution, and the views of those with whom the 
design of it originated. 

I. 

About ten yeais ago, some gentlemen of high 
rank in commerce, and distinguished by their enlarged 
and cultivated understandings, projected the institu- 
tion, on whose account you have this day been con- 
vened. Considering the mercantile eminence of their 
country ; persuaded that, whatever increases the splen- 
dor, increases equally the strength and activity of 
commerce, and contemplating the example of almost 
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every other European nation, they thought it due to 
the dignity and glory of the empire, that her com- 
mercial metropolis should be graced by a literacy and 
seientific instituiion, on a liberal and extensiire plan. 
They judged that such an establishment would brittg 
science and commerce into contact^ and that^ by th&r 
approxwuUion, each would draw forth attd invigorate 
whatever there might be of latent energy or power in 
the other. 

Under- this impression, they submitted their views 
to the consideration of their fellow citizens^ and so- 
Kcited the co-operation of their munificence. Tlie 
design was universally approved ; and a subscription 
of about 70,oooi. immediately raised, witMn the walls 
of tiie city of London and her commercial environs. 
The portion of land which has just been honoured 
with your presence, was purchased from the corpora- 
tion of London, with a view of erecting upon it a 
building, suited to the purposes of the institution. 
I am authorised to add, that the gentlemen, who treated 
with the corporation for the purchase of it, speak, in 
high terms, of the liberality of their proceedings. 

Presuming on this liberality, and addressing myself 
to it, may I, an unauthorised individual, intimate an 
humble wish— (but a wish generally entertained),— 
that some arrangement may be made with the cor- 
poration of the city of London, by which the Gresham 
lectures, shall t>e attached to the London In&titutionf 
and, in conformity to sir Thomas Gresham's wise and 
beneficial intentions, thus made really and actively 
conducive to the general diffusion of science and 
literature. This must be the wish of every one, to 
whom these are dear ; or who reverences the memory 
of the venerable founder of the lectures; or who' feds 
the respect always due to the ashes, which still speak, 
of the illustrious dead. 
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II. 

That the union of science and commerce produces 
public and individual ^iuJb happiness, and elevates, in 
the rank of nations, the countries that are blessed with 
them^ would, if it required proof, be better shown by- 
history than argument. 

The spacious provinces, which now compose the 
Ottoman empire, were once the seat of science and 
commerce. Then, they were dignified by wisdom and 
valour ; and, for a long time, were the fairest portion 
of the christian world. Of their science and commerce 
they were deprived by their invaders; and, in conse- 
quence of it,- sunk into a state of abject misery, which 
no tongue can adequately describe : — Large territories 
dispeopled, goodly cities made desolate, sumptuous 
buildings become ruins, glorious temples subverted 
or prostituted, true religion discountenanced and Dp- 
pressed, all nobility extinguished, violence and rapine 
exulting over all, and leaving no security, except 
to abject minds and unlocked on poverty*". Such is 
the state of a country, which hath lost her commerce 
and science. Would you behold a country in the full 
possession of. them? Contemplate your own: — the 
number and magnificence of her cities, the high state 
of her agriculture, the activity of her manufactories, 
the easy intercourse between all parts of the nation; 
her grand foundations, both for learning and charity, 
the graceful dignity and conciliating ease of high life, 
the countless decencies of the middle ranks, the cheer- 
iiil industry of the lowest, the general veneration for 
the constitution, the general obedience to law, the 
general devotion to their country. — Such is England ! 
If it be inquired by what means she hath attained this 

• Set Sir Geoi^gt Sandys's Account of the Ottoman Empire. 
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height of glory and prosperity^ much, it must be 
answered, is owing to that happy union of science and 
commerce, for which, in every part of her history, she 
has been eminently distinguished. 



m. 

Now, science and commerce are naturally dependant; 
each assists the other, and each receives from the 
other, a liberal return. 

That the commercial successes of a nation tend directly 
to promote literature^ the sciences, and the arts, admits of 
no doubt. On this part of my subject, I shall do little 
more than appeal to your own observations. 

In the course of last summer, many of you have 
visited the scene of the most ^orious and eventful 
battle that modern history has to record. I request 
them to recollect the long line of magnificent towns 
in Belgium, through which they passed, in their road 
to that memorable spot, or on their return ; the many 
public edifices of exquisite and costly architecture, 
which they observed in them, and the ntimberless 
paintings and works in marble, gold, silver, iron, and 
bronze, with which these abound. — I beg them to re- 
collect, that, during two hundred years, all these 
cities have been in a state of decline: they may 
then judge what they were in the day of their prospe- 
rity. Now, every thing which I have mentioned, was 
raised or collected by the fostering hand of commerce. 
For, till the imprudent conduct of the dukes of Bur- 
gundy and the house of Austria, drove commerce to 
Amsterdam, the Netherlands were her favourite seat, 
and all these monuments of art and science owe their 
existence to the commercial acquisitions and well- 
directed munificence of the burghers of Bruges, 
Ghent, Antwerp, Bruxelles, and Louvaine. Th6 archi- 
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teeture, painting, and sculpture, which adofa the 
cities between the Alps and Middle Italy, equally owe 
their existence to the burghers of Lombardy« Had 
it not been for her commerce, Venice would never 
have had the school of painting, for which she is so 
illustrious. Had not the family of the Medici, after- 
wards aUied to so manj royal houses, and the parent 
of so many sovereign princes^ been successful mer« 
chants, half, perhaps, of the precious remains of an^ 
tiquity, which we now possess, would not have 
reached us. A single ship,^ freighted with spices, 
brought to Lorenzo di Medici, from the east and 
Greece, two hundred manuscripts, ^ghty of them, of 
works, at ttM time unknown in Europe. Nor should 
we forget the merchant kings, to whom, as the best* 
managers of it for the public, the British Nation con- 
fides her East Indian commerce^ It would be diffi-^ 
cult to point out a period,^ during which, more 
valuable communications have been miide to the 
learned world, than that which has ehq^sed since the 
Imtitutum for enqmrimg i$Uo the imtiqukiea qf iie 
4irtSf sciences, and literature of Asia^ was estabfished* 
in Bengal. Far be it from us,, to deny or undervakie 
the obligati(m& which learning and science owe ta 
the monar^hs of the earth,^ or to the ranks which im* 
mediately approach them^ To these, much,^ very 
much, do learning and science- owe : but, were they 
not themselves continually enriched by the coot*, 
mercial part of the coBMinunity, scanty indeed would 
be their means of remimerating or encouri^ing the 
possessors of either. 

IV. 

On the odier hand^ science has ever been andUary im 
cmmmree. Not a step can commerce safely take, 

B B 
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eiAer m her most simple or her most cmnptex Qipexn,^ 
tionsy miless the sciences of nmnber and measore 
attend her. Nor, should it be forgotten, that many 
eiren of those rnksy 



'^ Wfakfa bojs can read and gpris can oodefstaiidy*'— Pope. 

are the result of the most profoimd and laboiions in- 
vestigation ; and that the midnight lamp has, over 
and oyer again, been lighted to the scientific men, by 
whom they were discoTered. 

To navigation, — commerce almost wholly ovres her 
existmce. From the felling of the tree to the lannch 
of the ship, and from the launch of the ship to her' 
arrival in port, every thing now appears to be rednced 
to rale; and the niles appear so simple in theirtheoiy, 
and so easy in their appUcation, that they seem to be 
carried into effect by a kind of instinctive readiness 
and a process almost mechanical. But to form these 
rules, apparently so simple and so easy, the minds of 
scientific men had been employed for ages, on the 
most extensive and abstruse researches. It is literally 
trae that, in the circles of art or science, there is 
scarcely one, which has not been pressed into the 
service of the ship-builder or the mariner. In those 
lines of trade or commerce, which are employed on 
the metallic productions^ or in forming or compound- 
ing colours, there scarcely is a process which the 
workman does not owe to chemistry ; and which it 
did not cost the chemist the toil of years to discover. 
When the drainer of a marsh uses his spiral pump, 
he avails himself of a process, the discovery of which' 
was thought to do honour to one of the most re- 
nowned of the ancient mathematicians. When the 
land-surveyor measures a field, he does it by rales 
laid down in a small Greek volume, which appeared 
240 y^ars before Christ. To come to our own cduntry, 
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and nearer to our own time, the steam engine, now 
applied to so many useful purposes, and every day 
discovering new powers, was one of the inventions, 
which, in the reign of Charles the first, employed the 
learned leisure of the Marquis of Worcester. To the 
divine mind of Sir Isaac Newton, we principally ow6 
the quadrant, which, with, Qadley's name, is now in 
the hands of every mariner. . 

wBut, to prove the general utility of science to com- 
merce, it is unnecessary to travel back to the antient 
history, of odier countries, or the former history of 
our own. At the instant I am speaking, science is 
advancing towards, us with an invention, which, to 
the latest posterity, will prove, incalculably beneficial 
to humanity in general, and to commerce in parti- 
cular. You hav^ firequently read in your newspapers 
of the horrid effects of the explosion of a mine : a 
very recent newspaper has given an account of such 
a disaster. Npw,--rwithin these few weeks, one of 
those meQ,*-rthe homines centenarii, bb they were called 
hy.ScaUgerj who exist but once in a century, but 
who, when they, do exist, elevate the country in which 
they are bom, and even the age in which they live, 
— our . illustrious countryman. Sir Humphry Davy, 
has discovered a process, by which this evil principle 
of nature is absolutely subdued* and all possibility 
of danger from it, altogether removed. 

:A stronger proof of the utility of science cannot 
be required : — Perhaps, among those who frequent, 
or who may soon firequent, your library, or your 
chambers of eiq[>eriment, there may be some, whose 
bosoms are pregnant with celestial fire, and who 
oidjf want the facilities of acquiring knowledge, 
which these afford, to become, like that great man, 
leaders in science, and benefactors to humanity ; but 
who, without these, would live and die unknowing 
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and iHdmown. What a satis&ctioa mxmt it be ta the 
frtenife of the Londoa Institiition to caU forth tiie 
energies of such a man \ 

V. 

Thus, in every age has scieaee been snbaarvient 
to commerce. When they are sq^ated, science loses 
ahnost all her ntiKty ; commerce, almost aU her digmty. 
When they are united, each groins with the gvowA, 
each strengthens with the strength of Ae otheat, and 
their powers appear unlimited, lliey ascend Ae 
heayens, dehre die deptiis of the earth, and fiU every 
climate that encourages them witih industry, energy, 
weakb, honour and happiness. — lb civilization, to 
virtue, to religion, they opai every cUmate; they 
tand them on every idiore y they spread them over 
every territory. 

These being the happy effects of their unkd, nmi^ 
it not be the desire of all, who wish well to either, — 
of all true and enlightened friends of thekr country, 
that every measure should be adopted, by ¥^ieh this 
tmion can be cemented and invigorated i Permit me 
to add, that should science ever be neglected by this 
country and encouraged by others, the cdmineraal 
part of the community would, in all probability, suffer 
most and soonest from the consequences. 

In a conversation, which a very inveterate and 
acute, and once a very powevful enemy of l^land^ 
held with a friend of mine at Elba, he spoke of hev 
in terms of respect, and even admiration : but said,-^ 
^ The term of die transcendantat ghry of Bnglojod^ must 
^ now approach near its end. Years ago, «fte took a 
** spring, and left the nations of the earth a^a disdance 
'^behind her; these will soon take their spring, and, 
^ not having your burthens on commerce and h^r artt. 
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^' will pass you.'* — ^Vain be the augury ! We trust and 
feel it will. Butj were there a ground for it, one 
powerful means of defeating it would most assuredly 
be^ to promote the imion of sciehce and commerce*; 
to stimulate science to erery exertion likely to prove 
serviceable to the commercial energies of the com- 
munity ; to furnish comnietce with the means of 
affording to science and her followers every fecility of 
research and experiment; to invite science within 
your walls; and to IH^bHsh, oii a wise^ and enlarged 
^d a di^ified pbh^-^on a plait istiited t6 the' ^igh 
character of a British merchftnt,-^such itislitttic^ isA 
that, which the ceremony of this day htts placed tmd«r 
the protection of the city of London, and h^ o^puient, 
honourable, and discerning sons. 

That to deserve well of llieir country, is their eium^t 
wish, we all know ; now, power or superfluous wealtjh 
is seldom so well employed, ais in ihfe'ciicotirage-^ 
ment of those, whose labours ihcrease the kfaotriedge, 
refine the taste, or elevate the genius of their country* 
men ; and those, who desire fair fame, have no such 
certain means of attaining it, as connecting their 
names with great literary institutions, and tkus 
securing the gratitude of the artist and the scholar. 
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NOTE III. referred to in p. 253. 

Mr. PoTsoH^s Problem with its SobUioM, by the Remnis- 
centos learned Friend,'^Mr. Trend. 

3. xz+yuzz\%o 

3. xu+yz = 156 

4. xyzusz giS^ 

Multiply both sides of the iBt equation by xy, of the 
sd by xz, of the 3d by xu. Then of the 1st by zu, of 
the 9d by ^9 of the 3d by 5fz. 

' TbaSy' six quadratic equations will be produced; 

namely, 

!••. l^+xyzu::z^44. xy 

2*. "J2^*+;iy«i±:,i8o xz 

3*. ^xvi^* '\'Xyzu = 156 xu 

4«\ xyztt+it^ =:444 2;tt 

6^. ay2M+y?* = i56yjr 

These six equations are all of the same form, and each 
will have two roots, and they are solved in the same 
manner, according to the usual rule, exemplified in 
the 2d equation ; thus, 

xz* + xyzu =: 180 xz 
/.xz* + 5184 =: 180 xz 
••. 180XZ— X2;* =5184. 
Substracting each side of this last equation from the 
square of one half of 180 or of 90. 

8100— 180 xz + xz*= 8100 — 5184 = 2916: 
but the square root of 8100 — i8oxz + xz* is 

90 — xz, or xz — 90; 
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And the square root of 291 6 Js 54. 

.•.90— a::z=54 
or 90— 54 = 36 =tx;r. 
And as a?2— 90 = 54, 
a;2;=90 + 54 =: 144. 
Therefore the two values of xz are either 36 or 144. 

In the same manner the roots of the other five equa- 
tions will be found ; and the roots of the six equations 
will be as follows : 

Of the i**. 12 or 432 for xy 

36 or 144 for xz 

48 or 108 for xu 
432 or 12 for zu 
144 or 36 for yu 



2\ 



ith 



■th 



&\ 108 or 48 for yz 



Hence if xy 


is 12 


zu is 432 


xz 


is 36 


yu is .144 


xu 


is 48 


yz is 108 


xy 


is 12 


ziu is 432 


yu 


is 144 


xz is 36 


y« 


is 108 


xu is 48 


xy 


is 12 


-tu is 432 


yu 


is 144 


xz is 36 


xu 


is 48 


yz is 108 


xy 


is 12 


zu is 432 


xz 


is 36 


yu is 144 


y^ 


is 108 


jrti is 48 


xy 


is 432 


zu is 12 


xz 


is 144 


yu is 36 


xu 

• 


is 108 


yz is 48 
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xy is 431 w is IS 
jfv is 3IS JB is 144 
jfi is 4S sv IS 108 

Xg is 431 211 is K 
yu is •36 jrz is 144 
orv is 108 yr is 48 

xy b 432 Ztf is 12 
x% is 144 ^ is 36 
yt is 48 xu is 108 

To find the Yalue of x^y^ %^ u, in e^ch of the above 
cases, we say from the first, 

y z u 
.'. iaz = 36y apd zzz^y 
I2u;s:ifiy apd f£:=:4^ 
36ii;;;48 2 aj»d ;!; = 3u 

T 

Hence, zuzi: 12 y^ zz 432 
/.y* = 36 

.'. z=r3y=:i8 

In the same mitiuier, from the other sets of three 
equations, we Qn4 the values of ;r, y, z, u, in each, 
whence the numbers are foufid to be as follows ; 

X zz 2. 3 18 36 

y zz 6 4 ^4 12 

z = 18 12 2 4 

«i =: 24 36 6 3 
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The above gives all the numbers that can be applied 
to solve the problem, but it remains to show in how 
many different ways these numbers may be applied ; for 
each number may be applied in its turn (atxy z u, pro- 
ducing corresponding values for the other terms ; and the 
number of variations will be seen by the following 
cohimns : 



XZS, 2 


9 





G 


3 


3 


4 


4 


y= 6 


6 


9 


a 


4 


4 


3 


3 


xsi8 


34 


i8 


H 


19 


36 


36 


19 


US24 


i8 


H 


i8 


36 


19 


19 


36 


r= 12 


12 


36 


36 


18 


18 


24 


«4 


y = 36 


36 


12 


19 


24 


24 


18 


18 


z= 3 


4 


3 


4 


a 


6 


9 


6 


K= 4 


3 


4 


3 


6 


9 


6 


2 



Hence there are Hixteendifierent sets of numbers which 
answer the problem. 
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NOTE IV. lefiened to in page 331. 
Ccmne if Simd^ of Modem 



A FULL knowledge of the history of France and of 
the principal events in the history of tfae(]rontinenty«<- 
I. From the destruction of the Roman empire tillili^ 
refonnation ; — II. From the reformation, till the reign 
of Lonis the fourteenth; and— III. From his reign 
tQl the present time ;< — may be obtained by perusing 
the following works; aU of which are interesting 
and instructive, and written with great elegance. 



I. 



''VHiitmrt de Charlemagne, by M. Gaillard;' 
4 vols. Svo.*" conducts the reader from the beginning 
of the French history, till the house of Capet. 

The next event of importance in the history of 
France, is the repeated wars between her and Eng- 
land. The history of them is found in Hume, and 
all other writers of the general history of England ; 
but it is told, in a more s^reeable manner by Father 
d'Orleans, in the second and third volumes of his 
'' Histoire des Revolutions d^Angkterre/* 4 vols. 8vo.+ 

While these wars were at their height, the Crusades 
began ; an interesting history of them is to be found in 
the two first volumes of the " Histoire des Chevaliers 
** de MaUhe, by the Abbi de Vertot,"X 5 vols. 8vo. 
and the " Esprit de Croisades,*' 4 vols. 8vo. 

* In Hookham's Catalogue, f lb. 14;935' 

No. 14,525. X lb. 14,595' 
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These are followed by the French invasion of Italy, 
excellently related by the Abb6 de Bos, ^in his '' His^ 
toire de la Ldgue de Cambrm^^ 3 vols. 4^0. * 
Here it may be proper to rest ; and to take a«hort 
view of the general state of France and Italy diiring 
the middle ages. This is given in three very interest- 
ing works, Mr. Berington's '^ Xtm of Heloisa and 
** Abelard/*f in two thin quarto volumes ; — ** La 
** Ccvgwraium de Bienzi, by Father Cerfeau, a Jesuit^'' 
in 1 vol. 8vo« X and the *^ Mhmres' pour seroir d la 
** Vie de Petrarque, by the AbbSde la Sade/^ 4 vols.4to. § 
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II. 

Mn Berington's '' History of Literature during the 
Middle Ages/' presents the best account in print of 
'that important subject || ; and Mr. Roscoe's || ** Lives 
** of Leo the tenth and Lorenzo di Mediciy contain 
*an interesting account of the revival of literature. 
In reference to this period ** Cardinal de Rets^s Ccii- 
'^ Juration de Fiesque/'% should also be read. 
' After which, '*L' Esprit de la ligue;^ 3 vols. 8vo. *♦ 
than which the continent has not prodioced a better 
history, and the '^ Intrigues du Cabinet, by M. iAu" 
** quitil" 4 vols. 8vo. ft should be perused. Thos^ 
whom quartos do not frighten, will be delighted in 
the highest degree by the thirteenth, fourteendi; and 
fifteenth volumes of '' Father DameVs Histoire de 

* This is not in Hookham's || Hookham has this woik. 

Catalogue, and is rare. but it is not in his Catalogue.- 

t In Hookham's Catalogue H In Hookham's Catalogue, 

48. 1 5,689, after the Memoirs. 

J lb. 13,813. •• lb. I4,a6a. 

§ lb. 462. tt lb. 15,148. 
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''BmKe;''9 they eotttain the life of Louis ttetbff- 
tetnth, 1^ Father QfliffiSt; a moit inlerestiiig hiMoxy 
of a most intereetiiig r^ign. 

Here the eyes should be again tamed oa the adj»- 
«niatate of the continent, and ** Verto^s Hutobtit 
^^ la RMtiHm de Piniugal/'f ^d hie <' Hidoirtit 
^Im Miw>lMiiom de Suide/'t eachof them contaiiied 
in one voL Bro.f shonld be lead x and here^ pefhitps, 
^Mr. Buikt^s RewhUkms of th$ German j&iffitrv^'*^ 
may be ueefidly perueed. 

III. 

The '* Mimnres du Cardinal Retz/* || 6 vols. 8to. 
which give an account of the troubles in the early part 
of Louis the fourteenth's rei^^ are universally read ; 
the principal events of that time are to be found in the 
.** Intrigues du Cabinet/* already mentioned. After 
whioh^the two following works^ — ** Voltairt^s Stick 
^* de Lome quatorze, ** 2 vols. 8vpt and the ** Aibc 
^^^AnquetiPt Louis quatorze et sa Caur/* ft bring us 
to the present time. It only remains to mention, the 
bible of French politicians, ** Histoire du Traite de 
<< WestffiaUe/* 6 vols. 8vo. by Father Bougeant. It 
contains an account equally interesting and instruc- 
tive, of the war of thirty years ; and aQ the political 
negotiations of France, from the league to the peace 
6f Westphalia. 

* Not in Hookham's Cata- § At tlookham's, but not in 

logue. hin Catalogue. 

t In Hookham's Catalogue, || In HookhamS Catalogue, 

16,851. 159689. 

t These are not in Hook- ** lb. 16,405. 

ham's Catalogue, but are easily ft I^* 15>394* 
pcocured. 
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If the reader is alarmed at Mr. Roscoe's quartos, 
he will find the substance of them very agreeably 
told by Varillas in his ** Anecdotes de Uorence.*^* 
As a most interesting historical novel| for it deserves 
no better name^^I beg leave to recommend the 
'' Catguraiian canire Venice of the Abbe de St. 
^ Real/'f 

* In Hookham's Catalogue, f In Hookham's Catalogpe, 

13,316. 16,300. 



THE END. 
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Page 6S, line 28, for 67»20, read 6a720. 
66, line 28, for Sagitam read 5a^i'l£am. 

193, last line but one from tl.e bjUr^m, ibr both extensive, read 

ftotft so extensive 
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